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FOREWORD 

A French refugee's papers, business records and personal 
letters yellowed by time and blackened by fire but yet alive, 
formed, some years ago, the inspiration for this study. The 
search for similar and relevant material, in public and private 
collections along the Atlantic seaboard, soon marked its 
inception. Its completion today is the fruit of that search 
and has been facilitated by the kindness of many people, to 
all of whom my thanks are due. They go in the first place 
to the history department of Columbia University for the 
SchiflE Fellowship which made possible much of the necessary 
research and very specially to Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes 
and Professor John A. Krout under whose guidance this 
study has been written. To librarians and assistants in many 
eastern libraries, particularly the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress, the Boston Athenaeum, the American 
Philosophical Society, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
and the John Carter Brown Library in Providence, where 
Mr. Lawrence Wroth has been exceptionally kind, I am 
indebted for valuable aid in finding rare and forgotten 
material and for clues to still further treasures. I am likewise 
indebted to the descendants of the French revolutionary 
exiles, especially Miss Elizabeth Keating, for a welcome of 
the Old World in its grace and of the New World in its 
warmth, and for permission to see and use their family re- 
cords. Miss Louise Beaman, Mrs. Avery Claflin and Miss 
Beulah Parker have given me friendly and patient assistance 
in the tedious tasks of typing, translating and editing, Mrs. 
Ernest Tracy in the difficult one of proofreading; they all 
deserve my sincere thanks. Last but by no means least I wish 
to express my gratitude to Professor Gilbert Chinard of 
Princeton University for stimulating and generous assistance 
and for the opportunity to publish this study under the aus- 
pices of the Institut Frangais de Washington. 

^ , T T1 J XT -*r , FRANCES S. CHILDS. 

Hewlett, Long Island, New York. 
September 29, 1939. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The history of the New World has, at times in the past, 
been interpreted as something very different from that of the 
Old, and stress has been laid on the contrast in outlook, in 
social structure and political organization between the two. 
In our more closely knit society, deeper and more philo- 
sophical thinkers now point out the relation between the 
Old and New Worlds, emphasize the effect on America of 
European economic, political and social developments, and 
suggest that the New World has, in a sense, always been the 
frontier of the Old, as the unopened West was the American 
frontier throughout the nineteenth century. This phenome- 
non is amply illustrated by the waves of exiles that have 
rolled up on the shores of the New World in response to 
successive disturbances in the Old, from the politico-religious 
strife in seventeenth-century England and France, through 
the economic distress of nineteenth-century Ireland, to the 
religio-political problems of present day Germany. Some of 
the groups so arriving have been amply chronicled, their tra- 
dition upheld and their exploits honored. The more distin- 
guished and influential the group, the more this has been true. 
Others have been inadequately portrayed. With one of the 
less well-known groups those who came as a result of the 
French Revolution, the first political exiles welcomed by the 
United States this study deals. 

They have been called emigres which means, technically, 
that they left France illegally; popularly, that they were aris- 
tocrats in exile for political reasons; in both cases too nar- 
row a term to denote all the members of the group. For, 
contrary to public opinion, it did not consist only of a hand- 
ful of titled gentlemen forced to earn a living by teaching 
French and dancing to the bourgeois society of the New 
World, but very truly of all sorts and conditions of men: 
Royalists, Republicans; Catholics, Masons; courtiers, arti- 
sans; priests and philosophers; slaves and freemen, who had 

xiii 



XIV INTRODUCTION 

left France and her colonies for a variety of reasons and 
under a variety of circumstances. What had such a group in 
common only the fact of exile. The terms exile and refugee 
are therefore more truly applicable to the group as a whole 
and will be used in this study; the term emigre being reserved 
for the cases in which the refugees would have used it of one 
another. 1 

For various reasons this group has been but slightly chroni- 
cled. Coming from different social classes and different po- 
litical groups, its members lacked homogeneity and unity of 
purpose. Coining involuntarily, they were more concerned 
with returning home than preserving their traditions in 'the 
New World. Moreover, the material on which to base such 
a study has not been obvious. Refugees fleeing arrest, the 
guillotine, fire and pillage as the case may be, travel wiih 
little baggage. Some did save their cherished Lares and 
Penates; many brought nothing but the clothing on their 
backs. Material is, however, not completely lacking. Indi- 
vidual refugees recorded in good eighteenth-century fashion 
their own experiences, observations and opinions, in formal 
travel accounts for public, and in diaries for private, con- 
sumption; business men perforce kept letter-books and much 
governmental correspondence sent across the ocean in tripli- 
cate reached its destination. Scattered families corresponded 
at length and recorded, with the strong sense of family soli- 
darity characteristic of the French, the most minute details 
of their daily lives; more compact city groups published 
newspapers and pamphlets, formed societies, and kept min- 
utes. Inevitably some of these records have been preserved 
on the one hand per accidens and in oblivion by the oldest 
American libraries and historical societies; on the other, with 
a feeling akin to reverence by the descendants of the refugees. 

Some of the refugee possessions also survive: a beautifully 

1 The official lists of emigres made by the French government are valuable 
but inexact. Individuals who were not strictly emigres were listed, and many 
real emigres, notably from the ranks of the clergy, were not listed. Furthermore, 
with the return of the emigres to France, many succeeded in having their names 
removed from the lists, the names so removed running into the thousands. 
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illuminated family tree; Santo Domingan rosewood chairs; 
tricolor silk stockings, a warming pan and a candle stick in 
the Tioga Point Museum; the masonic regalia, apron and 
ribbons of a Santo Domingan exile who left the island in a 
cask on one of Stephen Girard's boats, and any number of 
exquisite miniatures from which eighteenth-century ladies in 
curls and frills and gentlemen in high collars look forth on 
their twentieth-century progeny. The descendants of the 
refugees also treasure a wealth of picturesque and colorful 
stories. Houses were built as at Asylum to shelter the luck- 
less Queen of France. Santo Domingans, such as Jean-Pierre 
Bauduy de Bellevue and his bride, Julienne-Therese Bretton 
des Chapelles, were warned by loyal slaves to flee. A penni- 
less refugee from Martinique sold his gold sleeve buttons to 
buy a horse and cart and with that capital set out to fame 
and fortune. One American family is to this day ignorant of 
its true name that secret dying with the refugee who es- 
caped, quite literally, from the tumbrils. And the American 
grandchildren of Victoire-Elizabeth Bancel de Confoulens, 
named for two of Louis XVFs aunts, still tell of her ordeal in 
Paris during the Terror, when she saw the head of her friend, 
the Princesse de Lamballe, carried through the streets, and 
went daily to the Conciergerie, disguised as a baker's daugh- 
ter, to see if her father was still alive. The name Fouquier- 
Tinville written across one of BanceFs papers is some, if 
slight, corroboration for Victoire-Elizabeth/s story; 2 the 
majority lack even this degree of corroboration. The his- 
torian must, therefore, lacking documentation, fall back on 
the more prosaic written records for facts, leaving tradition 
to adorn the tale. 3 

The written records in the field newspapers, diaries, let- 
ters, business papers, diplomatic correspondence have been 

3 Binsse Papers; (private collection) , Bancel escaped the Terror, but was 
drowned in Casco Bay on the coast of Maine after bringing his family to the 
New World. Victoire-Elizabeth then supported the family by teaching. Fouquier- 
Tinville was the Public Prosecutor, a member of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

8 These, and many other stories, were told to the author by descendants of the 
refugees concerned. 
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as yet inadequately organized and studied for any compre- 
hensive and conclusive work on thp French revolutionary 
exiles in the United States. Nor can any one scholar, in 
view of the fact that much material is still in private hands, 
be sure of being exhaustive. Enough material is extant and 
known, however, to justify the hope that what comes to 
light in the future will explain and illumine the general pic- 
ture, rather than redraw it completely. On that assumption 
the present study aims in the first place to account for and 
describe the group of refugees the French Revolution sent to 
the United States; and in the second place to reconstruct 
from the material available, some picture of the life ?and 
activities of that group in the New World. The first part, 
Chapters I-IV, is general, and discusses the background of 
the emigration, the refugees who came and their number, 
where they settled, what they thought of the United States, 
the problems they created, and how they made a living. The 
second part, Chapters V-Vlll, is more specific, and deals 
largely though not exclusively with the group of refugees in 
the city of Philadelphia, showing something of their social 
and intellectual life, and something of their political problems 
and passions. For Philadelphia, then the center of American 
political and social life, became also the refugee headquarters, 
aptly christened by one of their number " the Ark of Noah." 4 
The conclusion, in turn, explains the break-up of the refugee 
group at the very close of the century and suggests the ways 
in which the exiles, individually and collectively, may have 
influenced the New World. 

This study is based to a great extent on French sources 
the refugees* own records, and official material in which they 
play a significant part. American sources have also been 
used to illustrate the attitude of the United States govern- 
ment towards the refugees and official efforts to aid them. 
American opinion of the refugees is treated only incidentally, 
in order to give reasonable limits to the subject. 

*C. A. More, Chevalier de Pontgibaud, Comte de, Memoir es du Comte de 
More 1758-1837 (Paris, 1898), p. 147. 
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The relations between France and America form today a 
rich and inadequately explored field. No synthesis will be 
possible for many years to come, but to that ultimate 
synthesis this study may make some small contribution. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BACKGROUND OF THE EMIGRATION 

" Everything tends to this point; the progress of good 
in the new hemisphere the progress of evil in the old." 

RAYNAL, History of the Indies. 

The Frenchman who came to America in the late eighteenth- 
century did not come completely ignorant of the land to 
which he was faring. For many years accounts of the New 
World had gone back across the Atlantic, so that the readers 
and thinkers of the Old World had a definite picture of the 
New, a highly visionary picture, real to them if not in fact. 
They saw a land where man lived simply in tune with na- 
ture; wKere government at least after the American Revo- 
lution was established on a wholesome contract basis; 
where man, unimpeded by the creeds and codes, traditions 
and errors of the Old World, could go forward untrammelled 
to perfection. To minds reacting against the artificiality of 
the European social structure, and the rigidity of govern- 
mental forms, this was indeed the fulfillment of all that the 
philosophers were advocating; in fact, though it may have 
been unconscious, what they saw in the New World was what 
the philosophers had taught them to desire. 

To understand this idyllic, but distorted picture, it is nec- 
essary to go back into its causes, philosophical and literary, 
briefly, indeed, as they are but the background not the 
theme of this study. One important cause is clearly the spirit 
of the day, the era of the Enlightenment with its question- 
ing of all existing institutions, and its theorizing about ideal 
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substitutes: Voltaire's deism in opposition to revealed reli- 
gion, Montesquieu's concepts of government versus divine 
right monarchy, Rousseau's romantic " back to nature " in 
contrast to a highly formal society, Beccaria against vicious 
penal codes and brutal torture. There was belief in natural 
law, in human reason; much optimism, humanitariamsm, full 
confidence in human perf ectability. Europe of the day had to 
be radically changed to fit these concepts; to many, there- 
fore, the New World appeared as a more natural place for 
their realization. 

The philosophical basis for the mirage well antedates the 
period of the Enlightenment. It is deeply rooted in human 
psychology, in the ever present desire of mankind to escape 
from humdrum everyday surroundings into a more glamor- 
ous past or future, a Golden Age, a Garden of Eden, a Mil- 
lenium, or to another and happier clime. From the time of 
its discovery, the New World gave concrete form to this 
desire and the dreams associated with an earthly paradise 
were transferred to the American continent. The tales of the 
first explorers rivalled in fantasy those of the mediaeval cos- 
mographers. The early missionaries and travellers on the 
American continent in their turn failed to dispel the expand- 
ing mirage. Frightful experiences of individuals to the con- 
trary, the Indian was still the e noble savage ' and the purity 
and nobility of life in a state of nature contrasted luridly 
with its decadence in a more civilized society. In eighteenth- 
century Europe, the tendency to blame man's sufferings on 
the form of the society in which he lived, combined with the 
Physiocrats' emphasis on the land, increased the admiration 
of the American social structure. Then as the Indians were 
pushed back into the wilderness, the white settlers of the 
American colonies gradually assumed their ideal role, a tran- 
sition made easier by European admiration of the Quakers, 
who seemed to possess all the virtues of man in a state of 
nature, "who had established a city where they lived as 
brothers " and among whom Voltaire included Franklin! 
With the American farmer in the role of the * noble savage * 
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and an agricultural existence as the answer to all of society's 
ills, the New World was indeed a Utopia. 1 

Of the eighteenth-century books which contributed to the 
picture of the New World, the most influential was the Abbe 
Raynal's Histoire philosophique et politique des etablisse- 
ments et du commerce des Europeens dans les deux Indes. 
It was published in 1770, subsequently enlarged so as to con- 
tain an account of the American Revolution and repeatedly 
reprinted. While frequently inexact in detail, and the subject 
of much polemical literature, it was nevertheless of tre- 
mendous importance in leaning towards an economic inter- 
pretation of history, in attacking all abuses fearlessly, in 
firing the imagination and contributing positively towards 
the desire of the era to establish a more perfect society. 2 

More concretely, the Abbe's Histoire considers morality 
the basis of law, and life on the land " man's ultimate des- 
tiny/* good eighteenth-century doctrine. He praises the 
" sentiment of benevolence " uniting each family in the New 
World, and the harmony of the religious sects who " love and 
cherish one another as children of the same father." ** Eng- 
lish America " he feels, is " wise or happy enough not to 
admit any ecclesiastical power." At times he becomes im- 
passioned, even prophetic. " In proportion as our people are 
weakened, and resign themselves to each other's dominion, 
population and agriculture will flourish in America; the arts, 
transplanted by our means, will make a rapid progress; and 
that country, rising out of nothing, will be fired with the 
ambition of appearing with glory in its turn on the face of 
the globe, and in the history of the world." 3 To the Abbe 
Raynal the future clearly belongs to America. 

1 G. Chinard, Les Refugies Huguenots en Amerique (Paris, 1035) , Introduc- 
tion, pp. x-xxvii. This contains an exceptionally thoughtful discussion of the 
mirage of America. The. outline above is based on M. Chinard's analysis. See 
also G. Chinard, L'Exotisme americain dans r&uvre de Chateaubriand (Paris, 
1918), Introduction, p. vi; and G. Chinard, L* Amerique et le reve exotique 
(Paris, 1913), Introduction, pp. vi-vii. 

8 B. Fay, L'Esprit RSvolutionnaire en France et en Amerique (Paris, 1925), 
pp. 8-1 S. 

* G. Y. F. Raynal, History of the Indies, 4 vols. trans. J. Justamond (Edin- 
burgh, 1776), IV, 310-311, S40, 470, 475. 
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A second influential book was Crevecoeur's Letters from an 
American Farmer. Crevecoeur, a Norman by birth, came to 
the New World in the mid-eighteenth-century, and after 
serving with the French army in Canada under Montcalm, 
went down into the English colonies where he was natural- 
ized, married, and became an American farmer. His letters, 
which deal with the farmer, the fisherman, ' the ideal Ameri- 
can/ portray the simple life in the New World with real 
charm and rare depth of feeling; and are dedicated, quite 
appropriately, to the Abbe Raynal. Published in London in 
1782 and 1783, in Paris in 1784 and 1787, and read through 
the philosopher's spectacles, they became enormously popu- 
lar and influential in Europe. 

Crevecoeur does concede some faults in New World so- 
ciety, lawlessness on the frontier, slavery in the South; yet, 
all in all, his is a delightful and alluring picture. "No sooner 
does an European arrive, no matter of what condition, than 
his eyes are opened upon the fair prospect; he hears his lan- 
guage spoke, he retraces many of his own country manners, 
he perpetually hears the names of families and towns with 
which he is acquainted; he sees happiness and prosperity in 
all places disseminated; he meets with hospitality, kindness, 
and plenty everywhere; he beholds hardly any poor, he sel- 
dom hears of punishments and executions; and he wonders at 
the elegance of our towns, those miracles of industry and 
freedom. He cannot admire enough our rural districts, our 
convenient roads, good taverns, and our many accommoda- 
tions; he involuntarily loves a country where everything is 
so lovely." This is distinctly appealing, the description of 
the regeneration of an immigrant is even more so. " He be- 
gins," says Crevecoeur, " to feel the effects of a sort of resur- 
rection; hitherto he had not lived, but simply vegetated; he 
now feels himself a man, because he is treated as such; the 
laws of his own country had overlooked him in his insig- 
nificancy; the laws of this cover him with their mantle, 
Judge what an alteration there must arise in the mind and 
thoughts of this man; he begins to forget his former servitude 
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and dependence, his heart involuntarily swells and glows; 
this first swell inspires him. with those new thoughts which 
constitute an American. " 4 Needless to say, Crevecoeur's 
picture was somewhat too idyllic, " delightful literature, poor 
sociology." Washington said it was " founded in fact " but 
" in some instances embellished with rather too flattering cir- 
cumstances," 5 yet he introduced prospective immigrants to 
the faithful, if highly colored picture in the American Farmer. 

Franklin's Poor Richard was also immensely popular, some 
six French editions appearing in less than two years, 1777- 
1778. This popularity is understandable when one remem- 
bers the similarity between French bourgeois virtues and 
those of the Bonhomme Richard:, and, what is bf far greater 
importance, Franklin's own unique position in France. There 
he " charmed the populace by his good nature, and by the 
simplicity of his brown clothes and his thick shoes "; c the 
enlightened classes by his rare intelligence, his practical abil- 
ity, his scientific knowledge, his simplicity and fortitude, so 
that he became, in truth, a symbol of all that the New World 
meant to the Old. 7 

The Prospectuses of the land companies were another 
source of visionary information on the New World; a less im- 
portant source generally speaking, but one having special 
significance in connection with emigration. These were de- 
scriptive pamphlets put out by American land companies 
who maintained agents in Europe, did a good business for 
themselves in selling acres of American land to which they 
had at times a highly uncertain title, and incidentally, pro- 
moted emigration to the United States. The price asked for 
the land, while many times its cost, was still, according to 
European standards, ridiculously cheap. The Prospectuses 

* J. H. St. J. de Crevecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer (Everyman ed.; 
London and Toronto, 1912) , pp. 56-57, 59. 

5 The Writings^of George Washington, ed. W. C. Ford (New York, London, 
1891) , XI, 288-284. 

H. Carre, "La Politique Exterieure de Louis XVI," E. Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, vol. IX, bk. n, p. 104. 

7 B. Fajr, op. dt. f pp. 96-105. Fa^ notes that cures and schoolmasters were 
urged to have their students learn Poor Richard by heart! p. 100. 
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described these lands in well-nigh Utopian language. Al- 
though one such pamphlet of 1792 notes specifically in open- 
ing that nothing has been exaggerated, it nevertheless de- 
scribes a region, some eighty to ninety miles west of Albany 
as one where necessities could be easily and cheaply pro- 
cured, where sugar could be obtained from sugar maples, 
where cattle could be pastured free in the forests, where 
cultivation could begin immediately as the trees grew so far 
apart, where birds and fish and raspberries and strawberries 
abounded, where the climate was excellent and the heat 
never excessive! 8 After reading this, it is easy to understand 
why the petit bourgeois, who was perhaps discouraged at 
home and had perhaps read Crevecoeur's letters, was tempted 
to invest his hard earned capital in the American forests and 
set sail towards the promised land. In a sense the land com- 
panies capitalized on the mirage of the philosophers. 9 

Taken all in all the Old World's picture of the New appears 
rather intellectual and literary. In that connection it is well 
to remember that the mercantilism of the day checked the 
normal flow of trade between nations, so that the factual 
knowledge of merchants and business men did not come in 
freely to balance the theories of the philosophers. The French 
soldiers, who took part in the American Revolution, were per- 
haps the only Frenchmen with any real knowledge of Ameri- 
can conditions. They were, however, in many cases, young 
idealists who saw in the American Revolution a further step 
on the path of enlightenment, so that their experiences were 
not really a corrective to the distorted European picture. 
And while some of the soldiers did suffer the hardships of 

8 Journal de Castorland, Prospectus, pp. 1-10. See S. Livermore, Early Ameri- 
can Land Companies (New York, 1989), for a discussion of these land com- 
panies from a technical point of view. 

The influence of Crevecoeur's work on emigration is mentioned in Crevecoeur, 
op. cit., p. 236 E. Victor du Pont refers in his account of his journey in upper 
New York to an " odd person M he saw in Schenectady, " a lawyer from Argen- 
ton whose head was a little turned both by Mr. de C/s book and desire to live 
in a republic " See B. G. duPont, Lives of Victor and Josephine duPont 
(Newark, Del., 1930) , p. 228. 
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frontier society, they were also taken into the hearts of 
Americans and warmly feted. Indeed, this society, with its 
simplicity and freedom from European restrictions, charmed 
them completely and served rather to enhance than to change 
their concepts of the New World. 10 

Of course, the existence of the mirage meant ultimate dis- 
illusionment for many. Fay notes that the picture of an 
agricultural nation, at once philosophic, tolerant, pious, rea- 
sonable, and happy, did not correspond with reality. 11 
Baldensperger records the surprises in store for believers in 
the noble savage and social contract societies. 12 Chinard 
shows the vast disillusionment of the late eighteenth-century 
travelers with their Utopia, and their corresponding melan- 
choly. 13 The humbler proteges of the land companies were 
likewise, and in a more material sense, cruelly disappointed. 
This disillusionment is, however, born of the late eighteenth- 
century and will not seriously afiect the European picture of 
the New World for some time. It is clear then that many of 
the French revolutionary exiles who came to the United 
States, must have come imbued with the mirage of the day, 
and intellectually curious about the land to which they were 
coming. In fact, it is quite possible that the mirage stimu- 
lated the curiosity of the more adventurous spirits forced 
into exile, and led them to the United States. 

No matter how fascinating this picture, it is unlikely that 
Frenchmen in any numbers would have left the soil for which 
they had such deep feeling without the impetus of the revo- 
lutionary upheaval in their own country. As the Estates 
General, the Constituent Assembly, the Legislative Assembly 
and the Convention succeeded each other, as control in each 

10 EL M. Jones, Am&rica and French Culture (Chapel Hill, N. C-, London, 
1927) , pp. 248 ff.; C. Sherrill, French Memoirs of Eighteenth Century America 
(New York, 1915) , has pleasing material on the social life of the French officers 
and travellers in the New "World. 

11 B. Fay, op, cit.,p. 17. 

13 F. Baldensperger, Le Mouvement des idees dans I'emigration franchise, 2 
vols. (Paris, 1924) , I, 105-107. 

13 G. Chinard, ISAmerique et le reve exotique, pp, vii-viii. 
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group moved to the left, Feuillant yielding to Brissotin, the 
Gironde to the Mountain; the French Revolution grew in- 
creasingly radical and ruthless. Consequently individuals 
and groups falling from power, appeared as conservatives or 
reactionaries, were persecuted with increasing severity, and 
sought safety in flight. In contrast to this when, in 1794-1795, 
Thermidor, the fall of Robespierre and the advent of the 
Directory indicated a reaction from radicalism, the defeated 
radicals were the ones in jeopardy and attempted to flee until 
such time as the moderate and opportunistic elements in con- 
trol restored some semblance of law and order. This brief 
hint at the sequence of events in the revolution indicates that 
the impetus to emigration was continuous and affected differ- 
ent classes of people at different times. 

The continued emigration was a cause of concern to the 
successive French assemblies, and led to considerable legisla- 
tion affecting the emigres, 14 the term the government used 
for them. In November 1791 a law was passed making it 
necessary for all emigres to return to France, by January 1, 
179. Those who had not complied with this, and were in 
arms at the time would be considered conspirators, prose- 
cuted on their return to France, and if guilty subjected to the 
death penalty. In August 1792 the emigre lands were confis- 
cated and sold. In 1793 the emigres were first banished 
forever from French soil, then, through the lists of suspects 
of the Terror, subjected to summary arrest. In 1795 the 
Directory, fearing the intrigues of returning emigres, excluded 
them and all their relatives from office. Finally in 1799 in 
the face of a recrudescence of crimes of violence in the French 
provinces, the Law of Hostages was passed, whereby all 
relatives of emigres were considered hostages, and were to 
surrender within ten days or be treated as emigres them- 
selves. If a republican was killed in a region where this law 
applied, four hostages were deported and all fined five thou- 
sand francs. Much of this legislation was motivated by fear 

** C. D. Hazen, The French Revolution (New York, 1932) , I, 477; II, 551, 694- 
696, 85S-854, 928, 984-985. 
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of emigre intrigues, and, given the conditions, is understand- 
able. However, it was ill calculated to win the emigres to 
the revolution. 

For at least a decade, then, the French Revolution im- 
pelled a continuous and varied emigration which consisted of 
two major divisions. The first was a voluntary emigration, 
beginning in the summer of 1789. This consisted of members 
of the privileged classes, those perhaps least worthy of their 
privileges, who, scared by the fall of the Bastille and the 
leveling legislation of the August days, desired the full res- 
toration of the old regime and sought aid in the Germanics 
to attain this end. Abroad they were flippant, futile, noisy, 
disloyal, " flagrant deserters from their natural post of duty." 
In short, their conduct was such as to render the success 
of their cause less likely. The second emigration, begin- 
ning late in 1791 and running on until the Thermidorian 
reaction of 1794, and in some cases even after that, was very 
different in character. It was composed to a considerable 
extent of patriotic and intellectual members of the nobility 
and upper bourgeoisie who had served the cause of reform 
in France with loyalty and idealism. In the majority of 
cases they left because there was quite literally nothing else 
for them to do if they and their families were to survive, 
" Victims of harsh and unjust legislation and general ob- 
loquy, exposed to the thousand petty persecutions which 
local leaders could devise, to the threats and outrages which 
issued from clubs and mobs, and to the fierce and furious 
edicts framed by the assemblies in Paris which decreed con- 
fiscation, imprisonment or death, these men were compulsory 
fugitives from their native land/' 15 Non-juring priests, origi- 
nally sympathetic to the revolution, now alienated by the 
confiscation of their estates and the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy, also joined this group as did army officers still 
loyal and willing to defend France and the French crown 
against any European coalition, but not interested in con- 

15 C. D. Hazen, <yp. dt., I, 257-258, 458-459. 
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t 

verting Europe by force to the ideals of the French Republic, 
one and indivisible! 

The bulk of the revolutionary exiles of both divisions went 
quite naturally into Germany and England whence the more 
adventurous and curious, and possibly some who felt they 
would be safer, came to the United States. Others went di- 
rectly to the New World, escaping as much by good luck as 
by good management on American vessels from the Channel 
ports. Few of the refugees who came to the United States 
came from the first group, the voluntary exiles, the over- 
whelming majority belonged to the second group. From this 
fact, and it is an obvious fact, certain others become appar- 
ent. In the first place, a number of those who came had taken 
part in the early days of the revolution. Secondly, no mat- 
ter how much those who came differed among themselves, 
few were in favor of a return to the original status quo in 
France. Thirdly, the refugee group in the United States was 
not numerous before 1792. By this date the involuntary 
exiles were reaching the United States, where for reasons 
noted below they were joined in the summer of 1793 by a 
horde of French colonials. From 1793 to 1798 came the 
heyday of the emigration with thousands upon thousands of 
Frenchmen crowding into the American seaboard towns. By 
1798 with the Directory in power and Talleyrand, a former 
exile, in control of foreign affairs, it was fairly safe to return 
to France, and so the group in exile commenced to disinte- 
grate. Yet, many, whose lands had been confiscated, and who 
remembered the uncertainty of life in France and the arbi- 
trary legislation against them, chose then to remain in exile. 
Especially was this true of the group to whom the New 
World offered peace, security and some fulfillment of their 
hopes. To them the philosopher's vision was not all illusion. 

The events of the revolution in France are familiar to stu- 
dents of the period. What happened in the French colonies, 
notably Santo Domingo, is little known, hence a brief de- 
scription of conditions in the colony and the effect of the 
revolution there is necessary in order to understand why 
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thousands of its inhabitants of all classes and colors took 
refuge in the United States. 16 

Santo Domingo, on the eve of the revolution, was enor- 
mously prosperous. Its extensive and fertile sugar and coffee 
plantations supplied France and much of Europe, and yielded 
large fortunes to its resident and absentee landlords. In fact, 
the term Creole, which means technically a person born in 
the colonies, came to be synonymous with fabulous wealth. 
This prosperity was based on slave labor, with some thirty- 
five to forty-five thousand whites controlling some four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand colored people in 1789; 17 figures 
which indicate that the social equilibrium was an extremely 
delicate one, maintained only by the most rigid enforcement 
of the color line. The situation was further complicated by 
three divisions inside the white group; the wealthy planter 
class, really the typical Creole, the European born govern- 
ment officials who tended to look down on the colonials, and 
the " 'petit blancs M or poor whites, ranging from petty plan- 
tation officials to the low rabble in the towns. And the grow- 
ing body of people of mixed blood, the Gens de couleur, 
served to aggravate the situation further. 

The relations between the colony and the mother country 
were likewise unhealthy. The mercantilist Pacte Colonial 
militated against colonial interests. The rigid government 
regulation and the use of French officials gave the colonists 
little or no share in colonial administration, and the tax load 
was extremely burdensome. In short, the political conditions 
tended to produce a smoldering discontent and resentment 
in the colonial population which was to burst into flame in 
the revolution proper. 18 

" Unless otherwise stated, the material on the French Revolution in Santo 
Domingo is based on T. L. Stoddard, The French Revolution in San Domingo 
(Boston, New York, 1914) , a good secondary work indicating a thorough study 
of the sources. 17 T. L. Stoddard, op. cit. f p. 8-9. 

18 B. Maurel, Cahiers de Doleances de la Colonie de Sainte-Domingue (Paris, 
1933), discusses the pre-revolutionary political organization on the island in 
some detail. See also P. Boissonade, Saint Domingue a la vettte de la Revolution 
et la question de la Representation aux Etats Genfraux (Janvier 1788 Juulet 
1789) (Paris, 1906), for a thorough and impartial analysis. 
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Into this situation came the revolutionary philosophy; 
theories of representative government, and civil rights, in- 
spiring the white colonists to hope for a change in their rela- 
tions with the mother country. To achieve this two groups 
were formed, one lobbying in Paris for representation in the 
Estates General, the other for a degree of colonial autonomy. 
Yet, while all desired to improve their political position, they 
did not wish to change the social structure. Eager to profit 
by the dynamic philosophy of the Rights of Man and the 
Citizen, they knew that they were doomed if this was ex- 
tended to the mulatto and Negro groups. In fact this ques- 
tion whether political rights were to extend beyond the 
boundaries of the white group is the key to the whole revo- 
lutionary history of Santo Domingo* The alarm of the white 
planters was by no means unfounded, for the abolitionists of 
the day had not been idle. The Amis des Noirs, a society 
founded by Brissot de Warville, was working with the Eng- 
lish emancipation society of Clarkson for complete Negro 
emancipation, and the mulatto leaders were pressing strongly 
in Paris for recognition of their rights. 

Space does not permit even a brief discussion of what oc- 
curred between 1789 and 179&, but certain outstanding 
events must be noted, particularly the causes of the fire at 
Cap Frangois, which precipitated the emigration to the 
United States. A colonial assembly dominated by the radical 
* Patriot 3 party met at St. Marc in March 1790 and drew 
up a charter for the colony, ignoring the French officials and 
recognizing only royal authority. Though the St. Marc meet- 
ing was unauthorized, the principle of a colonial assembly 
responsible for colonial affairs had already been conceded in 
Paris. In 1790 the franchise, on a property basis, was also 
conceded to all males over twenty-five years of age, without 
specifying whether or not mulattoes were to be included. 

19 E. Ellery, Brissot de Warville (Boston, New York, 1915), chapter VHI 
contains a valuable discussion of the Amis des Noirs. The John Carter Brown 
Library in Providence has primary material on the subject in its pamphlet 
collection. 
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While welcomed as a victory by the protagonists of colored 
rights, this was ambiguous and actually solved nothing. 
However, on May 15, 1791, after a long debate, the Con- 
stituent Assembly at Paris specifically granted citizenship 
rights to the free mulattoes, a " triumph of theory over fact, 
of idealism over expediency,' 5 and of Robespierre over Bar- 
nave, 20 the Chairman of the Committee on Colonies who had 
battled heroically against it. News of this decree reached a 
colony already torn by two mulatto uprisings, but before the 
whites could protest, a tremendous Negro revolt broke out on 
the North Plain surpassing in horror any previous uprising 
on the island. When reports of this reached Paris, the decree 
of September 24, 1791, nullifying that of May 15, was rushed 
through the Assembly in an eleventh hour effort to stem the 
tide of disaster. In effect, however, it shattered the confi- 
dence of the mulattoes, and was followed by further rioting. 
While the Assembly had more than enough to cope with, its 
stupid handling of the colonial problem cannot be excused 
on grounds of ignorance. Frantic and dramatic appeals for 
aid, ' appeals to move hearts of stone * poured in from re- 
sponsible government officials and colonists. The truth of the 
matter probably lies in the fact that the Gironde was trying 
at the time to bring down the Feuillant ministry, and that 
colonial distress, blamed on emigres and counter-revolution- 
aries, was made to serve this end. In 1792 with the Gironde 
in power, revolutionary theory triumphed again in the 
passage of the law of April 4, giving the mulattoes and free 
Negroes the same political rights as the whites, providing for 
the reelection of all assemblies on that basis, and for three 
Civil Commissioners to put the law into effect. The white 
Santo Domingans submitted for the moment, unable to do 
anything else; but they realized that their agony had begun. 
To them it was " the climax of horror, tyranny and despair/' 
The Civil Commissioners, Polverel, Ailhaud and Sontha- 
nax, who were to enforce the law of April 4, came with ample 

*L, Gershoy, The French Revolution and Napoleon (New York, 1933), p. 
180. 
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powers and several thousand soldiers under Desparbes. The 
choice of the Commissioners had been dominated by extreme 
Jacobin opinion which had failed only to put a mulatto on 
the Commission. Polverel, a convinced Jacobin, was the 
most capable and honest of the lot; Ailhaud amounted to 
little, and before long went home overcome by the horrors of 
the situation. Sonthanax, of the worst possible type, became 
to the colonists a symbolic monster set upon their destruc- 
tion. The Commissioners created the Commission Interme- 
diate, consisting of six whites, five mulattoes, and one Negro, 
and tended to favor " the citizens of April 4." Armed royalist 
opposition to mulatto enfranchisement failed, and Desparbes 
left the country, as did numerous other officers, some com- 
ing to the United States. For a while Polverel and Sontha- 
nax separated. The former remained in the West, the latter 
went to the North where he indulged in a ruthless anti-white 
policy, setting up a miniature revolutionary tribunal, deport- 
ing large numbers of unsympathetic whites and inaugurating 
a veritable reign of terror. Actual fighting broke out over 
an effort to impose mulatto officers on the royal regiment Le 
Cap; yet in spite of this, Sonthanax and his mulatto allies 
kept the North under control. In the West, too, where royal- 
ist feeling was strong, Port-au-Prince fell to a mulatto and 
colored army. Only the South remained to be conquered. 

At this point a new Governor, General Galbaud, arrived in 
Santo Domingo. An experienced military leader, he was to 
be subordinate to the Civil Commissioners in political mat- 
ters, but completely independent in military affairs. The 
white colonists received him warmly, his Creole wife enhanc- 
ing their feeling for him. Galbaud was appalled by the con- 
ditions at Le Cap. He found "everything in the greatest 
dilapidation; the magazines empty, the treasury looted by 
Sonthanax and his corrupt associates," and so began to take 
action. Alarmed by Galbaud's popularity, the Civil Commis- 
sioners refused to recognize his credentials on a technicality 
and Galbaud, rather than cause bloodshed, agreed to returi 
to France. Before he sailed, the mulatto soldiery, arrogantly 
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insulting the white citizens of Le Cap, incidentally angered 
some of the sailors from the fleet with the result that the 
fleet personnel led by Galbaud rose en masse and attacked 
the Commissioners* troops. The fighting continued fiercely 
for twenty-four hours, the city gradually taking fire. Then, 
with the fleet forces gaining, the Commissioners opened the 
doors of the city to the Negro brigands of the plain who 
poured in by thousands fire, pillage and horror in their 
wake! Galbaud's forces retreated gradually to the fleet, 
which already held the Commissioners' deportees, while the 
destitute white refugees piled into both warships and mer- 
chant craft. The fleet, loaded to the gunwales, set sail on 
June 23 toward the American continent, and early in July 
dropped anchor in the Chesapeake. The Santo Domingan 
refugees had reached the United States. 21 

Some ten thousand of these unfortunates arrived in the 
convoy fleeing the Cap disaster. Previously, individuals had 
despaired of the future, and sought refuge in the United 
States on grounds of business and health. The complete 
prostration of the colony after the fire led to fresh boatloads 
of refugees for le continent, or la Nouvelle Angleterre, as 
did the successive efforts at control of different white, 
mulatto and colored leaders. 22 

21 It should be noted here that in subsequent discussions of the responsibility 
for the Cap disaster, Galbaud's name figures extensively. The Commissioners 
blamed him for the conspiracy leading to the uprising, while his supporters main- 
tained that the Commissioners had created an intolerable situation. Without * 
going into the question of his guilt, it seems fair to infer that he was not strong 
enough to control the situation, and that conditions were so acute that disorder 
might well have occurred with or without Galbaud. See, M. Dalmas, Histoire de 
la Revolution de Saint-Domingue (Paris, 1814) , II, 179-212; and J. P. Garran de 
Coulon, Rapport sur les Troubles de Saint-Domingue (Paris, 1799), tome HI, 
chapter IV, passim. This, the official report, is biased in favor of the Commis- 
sioners, while Dalmas' work is royalist in tone. 

33 While subsequent events in Santo Domingo did not cause the emigration to 
the United States, they were of deep concern to those in exile, and so may well 
be summarized here. The surrender of Je*remie and Le M61e Saint Nicholas, a 
very important island fortress, to the English, came in the fall of 1793. Some of 
the terms the English offered were good: slavery was to be on the same basis as 
in the English colonies, the question of the ultimate sovereignty over the islands 
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Little has been said of the horrors attendant on the Negro 
and mulatto uprisings and the burning of Le Cap. Yet they 
can not be ignored, for the descriptions, running through the 
contemporary records, go almost beyond the realm of the 
imagination. Oge, the mulatto leader, was broken on the 
wheel. The Negroes used the body of a white child impaled 
on a spear as a standard. During the insurrection on the 
North Plain, a rain of burning sugar cane poured down cease- 
lessly on Le Cap. The accounts go on and on, horror upon 
horror, climaxed with the Cap disaster, fierce fighting, fire, 
flight, seared forever into the minds and souls of the Creole 
survivors. As a result, the Santo Domingan refugees reached 
the United States destitute, bewildered, despairing, inflamed 
with race prejudice, passionately and fanatically opposed to 
the revolution and all its works in the island. 

Such was the background of the exiles from France and 
Santo Domingo, who sought American shores during the 
French Revolution. The New World to which they came 
and the antecedent conditions there, which affected their 
welcome, must now be considered. 

Seventeenth-century American sentiment was decidedly 
anti-French. The dominant English stock, the governmental 
tradition springing from the most advanced political thought 
of the day, the veritable democracy of the frontier, naturally 
bred an attitude hostile to the French system of absolute 
monarchy, rigid social forms, and, what was even worse to 
the colonial mind, Catholicism and Latin standards of mor- 

was left to the conclusion of the war, and in the meantime the French language 
was preserved. To the white survivors of so much tragedy the English appeared 
as saviors. In fact, a considerable number of the planter group had felt for some 
time that English intervention was their only hope of counteracting the effect 
of the French Revolution. English power was however of short duration, for the 
island was destined to Negro control, presaged by the rise to power of Toussaint 
L'Ouverture. The fourth Civil Commission, that of the Directory failed, and the 
mulattoes were defeated by the Negroes. General Leclerc's brave but futile at- 
tempt to regain control of the island in 180& for Napoleon, his brother-in-law, 
with an army decimated by yellow fever, also failed. As a result the early nine- 
teenth century saw Santo Domingo, under the leadership of Dessalines and 
Christophe, definitely lost to Europe and to white control. 
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ality. Nor did the Huguenot exiles, fleeing the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes and the attendant persecutions, change 
these concepts. Being Protestant religious exiles of bour- 
geois stock, they were quite easily assimilated and fitted 
readily into the American picture. Long before the revo- 
lutionary exiles arrived, the Huguenots had been absorbed. 
The colonial wars in which the Americans and British regu- 
lars fought against New France likewise added to the hatred 
of France as did the savage Indian raids on frontier towns, 
fomented by the French. In short, New France was a menace 
and a constant source of fear. 

The peace of 1763 changed the situation considerably. 
The fall of New France removed the enemy to the north, so 
that British aid was less needed and British irregularities 
came to the fore. Slowly an acquaintance with France be- 
gan, some French travellers visited the British colonies, 
French teachers came in, and a little French was taught in 
some of the American colleges. French books were imported 
and read Voltaire, Sully, Fenelon and what was of 
greater importance, some of the philosophy of the eighteenth- 
century on government and the social structure formulated 
in France crossed the Atlantic in the works of Rousseau and 
Montesquieu. 23 After the rupture with England came the 
French alliance. France, no longer an enemy, had become the 
friend and ally of a new and struggling nation, consequently 
American sympathy warmed to the elan and generosity of 
the French. After the alliance came the troops led by a La 
Rouerie, a Rochambeau, a Lafayette, whose idealism, breed- 
ing and gracious manners charmed American society and 
helped to allay the longstanding hostility to French moral- 
ity and religion. Of course, this hostility, born of centuries 
of warfare, prejudice and ignorance, did not die over night, 
yet friendly aid in time of trouble helped to break down con- 
ventional attitudes and pave the way for better understand- 
ing. While much prejudice had yet to be dissolved, the 

28 B. Fay, op. eit., pp. 23-28. 
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foundations of Franco-American accord were laid, and on the 
revolutionary anvil was forged a spiritual entente cor dialed 
At the close of the American Revolution most of the French 
soldiers went home. The few who remained fitted, as did 
other Frenchmen, into the American picture at the time. For 
example, Nancrede taught French at Harvard, and Major 
I/Enfant, the engineer and architect, remodelled New York's 
City Hall, and made, in cooperation with Major Ellicott, the 
famous plan for the city of Washington. Stephen Girard ar- 
rived involuntarily in 1776, but became one of Philadelphia's 
outstanding merchants, while Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, an 
interpreter on Baron Steuben's staff, was admitted to the bar 
and lived to a ripe old age as a prominent lawyer in Phila- 
delphia. 25 Men such as Girard and Du Ponceau became 
American citizens and, in a society where individuals 
counted, were judged as another type of American rather 
than as Frenchmen. Various French travellers also sought 
our shores in the period after the American Revolution, for 
example, Brissot de Warville, the founder of the Societe Gallo- 
Americaine to forward Franco-American accord, and of the 
Amis des Noirs, a more important organization devoted to 
the emancipation of the colored people. The outbreak of the 
revolution in France led Brissot home where he became a 
leader of the Gironde. From 1787 on, the United States 
received the diplomatic representatives of the French 
government. 

Meanwhile the spiritual entente grew. American news- 
papers contained French material, reports on the officers once 
in the United States, and advertisements of French goods for 
sale. The study of French courses continued; Montesquieu, 

34 B. Fay, op. cit., pp. 80-83. Sister M. Augustina Kay, American Opinion of 
Roman Catholicism in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1986) ) , chap. VJLJJL 
contains an able analysis of the effect of the French alliance on American opin- 
ion of Catholicism. 

as Girard's life is well known. P. S. Du Ponceau, one of Philadelphia's leading 
citizens, perhaps the leading citizen of French birth, merits more attention. 
There is valuable MSS material relating to him in both the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania and the American Philosophical Society collections in Philadelphia. 
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Voltaire, Raynal were read; learned societies on both sides of 
the water exchanged ideas, the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia, which had a number of French members, in 
the lead in the United States. Franklin's position in France 
increased in importance, so that he left in 1785 acclaimed by 
the French nation. 26 In fact, when the French Revolution 
broke out it seemed as if the gospel of the Enlightenment, 
made practicable and real in the New World, was now to 
bring its richest blessings home to France, and the revolution- 
ary spirit born of the accord between the two countries was 
to renew the face of the earth. 

American interest, when the French Revolution began, was 
calm but wholehearted and genuine. 27 What was happening 
in France was reported in detail. Lafayette sent the key of 
the Bastille to Washington, and the news of the signing of 
the constitution was hopefully received. Leading Americans 
were sympathetic but uncertain. Washington realized the 
tremendous problems to be faced, while Gouverneur Morris, 
comparing the clumsy ineptitude of the National Assembly 
with our competent Constitutional Convention, was dis- 
tinctly skeptical. Jefferson's definite sympathy with the 
revolution led to his rift with Adams, who admitted that he 
" rejoiced with trembling." 

No matter what the leaders thought, no division of public 
opinion was obvious before 1793. In fact, in January of that 
year when news of the fall of the monarchy reached the 
United States, the American people went wild with joy. 
French holidays and military victories were celebrated in 
revolutionary fashion, and all American holidays celebrated 
a la frangaisel In sober Boston " the descendants of the Puri- 
tans . . . borrowed the temperament of the French as well as 
their symbols " at a " civick feast " with processions watched 
from the house tops, the State House illuminated, a dinner in 

3e B. Fay, op. <At. 9 pp. 188-148, 151-153. 

flT This material on American opinion of the French Revolution is based on 
C. D. Hazen, Contemporary Opinion of the French Revolution (Baltimore, 1897) , 
pp. 81-82, 139-199, passim. 
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Faneuil Hall, Citizen Samuel Adams presiding, fireworks, 
bonfires, "the utmost hilarity and frolic/' Other sedate 
New England towns staged similar festivals as did the south- 
ern cities, Savannah and Charleston. Philadelphia saw a 
whole series, with the harbor decorated with bunting, La 
Carmagnole in the streets, banquets at Oellers Hotel, toasts 
and odes, liberty caps, the stars and stripes and the tri-color 
entwined. And all this brouhaha reached a climax with 
Genet's triumphal tour from Charleston to Philadelphia, 
patriotic greetings and speeches en route, more speeches and 
a gala reception at the end. 28 

In the midst of this excitement, war broke out between 
France and England, and the American government, guided 
by temperate men, who realized the dangers of European 
embroilments for a young and struggling nation, pursued a 
policy of neutrality. On this policy the Cabinet were united 
in spite of the fact that their personal sympathies were di- 
vided, Hamilton being definitely pro-English, and Jefferson 
as markedly pro-French. 29 The neutrality policy was how- 
ever not popular with the pro-French masses so that the lines 
of division between the more democratic and the more aristo- 
cratic elements in American political thinking and social 
organization, already evident, were deepened and embittered. 

Official neutrality was, moreover, no check on the expres- 
sion of pro-French feeling and prejudice. The civic feasts 
went on, hysterical, fanatical, ** the real French frenzy . . . 
talk of the rights of Man, of hydras and despots and cleansing 
of Augean Stables." 80 The levelling principles of the French 
revolution with their attack on all honors and distinctions 
also appeared in the United States. Added to this, the demo- 

28 H. M. Jones, America and French Culture, notes the American enthusiasm 
over the French Revolution. " Indeed, from 1789 to 1798 our politics became 
Galilean, and so did the topics of our conversation, the plays in our theatres, the 
topics of our letters, the articles in our magazines," p. 5S6. In, The Two Franklins 

(Boston, 1933) , Fay describes the spectacle of the death of Louis XVI, shown in 
Philadelphia, " for more than six months, three times a day." See, pp. 212-213, 

29 C. M. Thomas, Neutrality in 179$ (New York, 1931), pp. 14-20. 
80 C. D. Hazen, op. dt. t pp. 186-187. 
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cratic societies sprang into being secret political organiza- 
tions <c founded because of suspicion of the government, envy 
of those in power, ardent and excited attachment to France 
and ill-concealed hatred of England." 31 The result of popular 
ferment, these societies added immeasurably to the bitter 
passions of the day. Yet, in spite of democratic clubs, levelling 
principles and fetes civiques, the government's policy won 
out. To this end the increasing ruthlessness and brutality of 
the revolution in France probably contributed, bringing, as it 
did, horror to the conservatives and disillusion to the hu- 
manitarians, no matter how much the rank and file consid- 
ered brutality a necessary weapon for the destruction of 
tyrants. The absurd and hysterical extremes to which Genet 
and his followers carried the revolutionary spirit likewise 
caused a reaction of feeling, alienating even Jefferson. 32 And 
the fact that war with Britain led to French depredations on 
American shipping added to American indignation. In short, 
popular sentiment to the contrary, the conservative forces 
continued to control the government. 

When the refugees came to the United States in 1792 and 
1793 American sympathy for the French Revolution was still 
in the stage of enthusiasm. In the following years much 
popular sentiment remained sympathetic and consistently 
opposed the neutrality policy and the pro-English spirit of 

31 Hazen, C. D., op. cit., pp. 188-209 deals in detail with the democratic 
societies and levelling principles. These societies did not recruit their members 
indiscriminately, for example in Philadelphia, Rittenhouse was President, and P. S. 
Du Ponceau, Secretary. J. B. McMaster, History of the People of the United 
States, 8 vols. (New York, London, 1919) , H, 109-110, 175 ff.; H. M. Jones, 
op. cit., p. 541. A statement of the principles of one of the democratic 
societies and one of its circulars are reprinted in G. M. Dallas, The Life 
and Writings of Alexander James Dallas (Philadelphia, 1871). Evidently the 
societies* organizers feared for the future of liberty in Europe and felt active 
propaganda was essential to its preservation in America. Sympathy with the 
efforts of the French revolutionaries is expressed as is the society's desire for 
peace and order! 

3a C. M. Thomas, op. cit., p. 221 ff. Mr. Thomas notes here that Genet's ac- 
tions helped to clarify Jefferson's ideas on neutrality. Mr. Thomas also notes the 
events leading the United States government to request Genet's recall and Jef- 
ferson's letter to that effect. 
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the " aristocrats " in office. One might wonder then how a 
society, fantastically feting a foreign regime would treat the 
refugees from that regime; how the city of brotherly love, 
whose streets resounded to Qa Ira and the Marseillaise would 
welcome the friends of tyrants? Illogical as it may seem, the 
the refugees were really well treated. The underlying sym- 
pathy for France probably helped; admiration for courage 
must have counted in some cases; and the American people, 
quickly sympathetic to distress, came generously to the aid 
of the destitute newcomers. Of course the upper class refu- 
gees were anathema to the rank and file of the democratic 
clubs, and it may well be argued that the lot of some of the 
exiles would have been precarious had the administration 
been less able or less wise. But the government was unmoved 
by fanaticism and strong enough to maintain order so that 
the French refugees were safe, provided they behaved in an 
orderly and law abiding fashion. In fact, while the patriots 
toasted the " Rights of Man/' the despised " aristocratic " 
government put them into effect. 

The background of the emigration was then threefold. The 
philosophers' vision of the New World provided the intel- 
lectual setting, the revolutionary upheaval in France and 
Santo Domingo provided the impetus, and the newly formed 
American republic provided a refuge; a refuge which made 
concrete the philosophers' dream and fulfilled Crevecoeur's 
promise, " There is room for everyone in America/' 33 



* Cr&vecoeur, op. eit., p. 57. 
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CHAPTER n 



THE EMIGRATION 

"La Philosophic qui fait la consolation des hommes, 

porte chez nous le desespoir" 1 _ _ 

DE CADUSCH 

Who came to the New World? It is clear that the arbi- 
trary legislation of the revolutionary assemblies forced into 
exile members of the old aristocracy, the court circle, ex- 
constituents, non-juring clergy, army officers and intellectuals, 
while the upheaval in Santo Domingo sent forth a more 
variegated group of political exiles, for in addition to the 
aristocracy, the clergy and the army, came colonial officials, 
merchants and business men, tradesmen and artisans from 
Le Cap, gens de coulewr and coloured slaves. It is clear too 
that a great many came, yet the bulk of the emigration is to- 
day nameless, and of those who have been identified, little is 
known but their names; names no longer common in Ameri- 
can society, so that barring the accidental discovery of their 
descendants, the chances are they will remain only names. 
Speculation on the vicissitudes of more than one hundred and 
forty Frenchmen for whom letters waited Poste Restante in 
New York on August 1, 1795, on the craftsmanship of the 
goldsmith Claudius Chat of Paris, on the nature of the pension 
kept by the *' execrable subject " Loyaute, is fascinating, but 
is likely to remain speculation. 2 The task of describing the 

1 Afavres Etrangeres, Paris, Etats-TJnis, Supplement, Vol. 36, fol. 7, De 
Cadusch, a Santo Domingan official, to the Congress of the United States. Cap. 
Aug. 24, 1791. 

fl Gazette Frangaise et Americaine, Aug. 21, 1795; Counier de la France et des 
Colonies, Oct. 20, 1795; Af. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol., Etats-Unis, Suppt., Vol. 37, 
fol. 257. 
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emigration adequately is therefore difficult and comes down 
to a description of individuals, for fortunately enough is 
known about certain refugees to describe them accurately 
and to use them as models from which to paint some picture 
of the emigration as a whole; a colourful picture of all sorts 
and conditions of people, from the Marquise de La Tour du 
Pin, a lady in waiting in the Old World, a f armer's wife in 
the New, to Toussaint, a slave in Santo Domingo, a famous 
hairdresser in New York. 

From Mme de La Tour du Pin's Journal we learn the 
details of her life. 3 She was born in 1770, Henriette Lucy 
Dillon, and brought up in the dissolute upper class society of 
the day; a witness, as she says, of all that should have 
ruined her spirit, perverted her heart and destroyed in her 
any idea of morality and religion. As her mother died young, 
and her father was often away with his regiment, she was 
brought up by a veritable Jezebel of a grandmother who 
used her money, and threatened her with incarceration in a 
convent where she would be forced to take the veil. At seven- 
teen Mile Dillon escaped the worst features of her environ- 
ment when she married Frederic-Seraphin, Comte de Gou- 
vernet, later Marquis de La Tour du Pin, whom she did not 
see before her betrothal, but for whom she thanked God, 
who had destined her to him, all the days of her life. The 
week after her marriage she was presented to the Queen, 
and soon became, as her mother before her, one of Marie 
Antoinette's ladies-in-waiting. 

The La Tour du Pin and Dillon families were closely con- 
nected with the French monarchy. Arthur Dillon, Mme de La 
Tour du Pin's father, commanded, as had his forbears, the 
famous Dillon regiment, placed in the service of the French 

3 Mme la Marquise de La Tour du Pin, Journal d'une Femme de Cinquante 
Ans, 1778-1815, 2 vols., gist ed. (Paris, 1920). This journal contains a delight- 
ful and absorbing account of Mme de La Tour-du Pin's life, including the years 
she spent in exile in the New World. Though written in her maturity, years after 
her American experiences, the facts tally accurately with other records. Unless 
otherwise stated all information on Mme de La Tour du Pin is based on her 
journal. 
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crown after the exodus of Jacobite sympathizers to the con- 
tinent. As he was with his regiment most of the time, his 
daughter hardly knew him, but he it was who first suggested 
Monsieur de Gouvernet, whom he had met and admired in 
the French colonies, for his daughter's hand. Gouvernet, who 
had served in the Royal Comtois Infantry, became shortly 
after his marriage Colonel of the Royal Vaisseau, and was 
left in charge when Louis XVI left Versailles in October 
1789. 

Mme de La Tour du Pin's father-in-law was in the early 
days of the revolution Minister of War, a post in which his 
son might have succeeded him. Instead the son became 
Minister to Holland. From this post at the Hague, he was 
recalled by Dumouriez, Mme de La Tour du Pin following 
him back to Paris to avoid being counted among the emi- 
gres. A period of quiet at Passy followed, Arthur Dillon 
working with those who were endeavoring to save the King's 
life. January 21, 1793, the date of the execution of the King, 
is vividly portrayed by Mme de La Tour du Pin: the gates 
of Paris shut all morning so that those outside could only 
wonder, the hush and the feeling of guilt that afternoon in 
the city. La Tour du Pin senior was arrested, questioned and 
freed in March 1793, an incident which made the younger 
couple feel they would be safer on their estate at Bouilh, aim- 
ing perhaps for Spain or la Vendee. At Bouilh they had sev- 
eral happy months until the activities of the municipal offi- 
cials scared them into taking refuge at Canoles near Bor- 
deaux, where M. de La Tour du Pin was obliged to 
leave his wife immediately after the birth of their second 
child. For him months of hiding followed, now in a miserable 
hole behind a locksmith's shop, now on one of his own es- 
tates, later in Bordeaux. Meanwhile his wife, twenty-four 
years old, with two little children, lived as inconspicuously 
as possible in the same city, occasionally getting an unsigned 
letter from her husband concealed in a loaf of bread. That 
they survived at all was due only to the loyalty of a few 
friends whose own security their existence endangered. 
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Things continued to get worse, the guillotine came to Bor- 
deaux to the Place Dauphine; daily people she knew disap- 
peared, so Mme de La Tour du Pin decided to act. Taking 
her courage in her hands, she asked Tallien, who represented 
the convention in Bordeaux, to authorize their return to 
Bouilh. This failed. Her next inspiration was to go to 
America. Passports for her husband, herself, and for her 
children she secured, capitalizing on her friendship with 
Theresia Cabarrus, whose influence over Tallien, whom she 
later married, gave her power in Bordeaux. In diguise and 
in mortal danger, the La Tour du Pins, accompanied by a 
companion in exile, M. de Chambeau, set sail for the New 
World. On board the ill-provisioned and inadequately 
manned, Diana, a brick of a hundred and fifty tons, the 
security of her family made up for all Mme de La Tour du 
Pin had been through, and she was completely happy. 

In Albany the La Tour du Pins were warmly welcomed; 
General Schuyler, who adopted Mme de La Tour du Pin 
as his " sixth daughter/* found them a place to live chez M. 
Van Bur en , c a school of American ways/ Their funds they 
divided on the advice of General Schuyler and his son-in-law 
Mr. Renslaer (sic) into three parts, one for the purchase of 
a farm, one for the equipment and live stock, and the third 
for emergencies. In the fall they found the farm they were 
seeking, situated on a hillside on the road between Troy and 
Schenectady, and during the winter they moved in, bought 
slaves, and made the house comfortable and attractive. 
While the La Tour du Pins were waiting to move into their 
house, they had a surprise visit from Talleyrand, and his 
friends, the Ex-constituent Beaumetz, and Mr. Law, an Eng- 
lishman, the brother of Lord Landaff. Madame took them 
all to dinner at the Van Rensselaers, where Talleyrand was 
much impressed by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 

Law, who had been in government service in India, had 
married a Brahmin, who had left him very well to do. Im- 
pressed by Mme de La Tour du Pin's efforts, he offered most 
graciously to help them, and was as graciously refused. 
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Mme de La Tour du Pin describes him vividly, " the most 
eccentric of Englishmen, who are all more or less so ... when 
preoccupied with an idea the house might have collapsed 
without his lifting his eyes." 4 

For the next two years Mme de La Tour du Pin lived as a 
farmer's wife, dressed in a blue and black striped woolen 
skirt, a cotton blouse and colored handkerchief; did the cook- 
ing, the wash, managed the slaves, while her husband and M. 
de Chambeau, who had apprenticed himself to a carpenter on 
arrival, supervised and worked the farm. Her descrip- 
tion of her life is simple, but sincere and pleasing. Her 
feeling for her slaves, the Indian squaw's love of finery, the 
Shaker community, the visits of Law, Talleyrand, Beaumetz, 5 
Sundays at the Schuylers* in Albany, the beauty of the 
Hudson valley, country customs, "harvest frolicks," stand 
out in the story of her life on the farm. 

In the summer of 1794 the La Tour du Pins visited Law in 
New York, where, in the evenings, a congenial group met 
and talked " under a beautiful starry sky; " Talleyrand and 
La Tour du Pin criticizing the theories of the constituents, 
Hamilton discussing the American Revolution, and Law con- 
tributing his life in Patna, " his elephants and palaquins." 

The outbreak of yellow fever in New York sent the La 
Tour du Pins back to Albany to rejoice in their orchards 
laden with apples, their barns full of grain. Their joy was 
broken, alas, by the death ** in a few hours, completely con- 
scious " of their little Seraphine. This tragedy brought Mme 
de La Tour du Pin a religious awakening denied her in the 
disordered society of her youth. 

News that Bouilh had been restored to them provided they 
return to claim it, led them to decide to return to France 
in the spring of 1796. This decision brought reawakened 
horror of the past, and forebodings for the future to Mme de 
La Tour du Phi, but she assented nevertheless. And when on 
May 6, the La Tour du Pins set sail for Spain on the Maria 

* Mme de La Tour du Pin, op. eft.. II, pp. 25-26, 29, 31, 84-88, 45-49. 
5 Mme de La Tour du Pin, op. cit. t H, 83. 
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Josepha a voyage Madame spent mending the clothes of all 
the crew the New World lost a valuable refugee. 

Mme de La Tour du Pin's Journal gives us not only the 
facts of her life in exile, but also the picture of a rare per- 
sonality, untouched when surrounded by evil, mistress of her- 
self in all circumstances. Sane in her judgments, she knew 
her negroes loved her, and " when the colored love you they 
do not do it halfway/' and that Talleyrand, whose ability, 
taste, and manners she appreciated, was yet, as a person, 
worth very little. Human and frank always, she records her 
own delight in the " welcome breakfast " in Boston harbor, 
her pride in the reputation of her dairy products in Troy, 
and admits that the only thing she remembered about La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt's book was what he said about her! 

Baldensperger, who thoroughly appreciates her, claims her 
for France when he calls her an " exquisite type of French- 
woman, simple, intelligent, courageous and good." 6 By origin 
she belonged as much to Ireland and England, and, had she 
remained in the New World, America could likewise claim 
her. The truth is she transcended nationality and approached 
an ideal of womanhood. She is la femme forte de Vfivangile, 
the valiant woman of Proverbs who ** hath considered a field 
and bought it," whose hands are open to the needy, and who 
is herself clothed in " strength and beauty." 

Few refugees had Mme de La Tour du Pin's distinction; 
they had, however, courage and high spirits. Three princes 
of the blood of a cadet branch came to the United States: 
the Orleanist princes, sons of Philippe-figalite, 7 the Due 
de Chartres, the Due de Montpensier, and the Due de Beau- 
jolais. All three had been educated by Mme de Genlis in an 
ideal eighteenth-century fashion, an education which included 
dramatics, foreign languages and ample vocational training 
for which they later had use. They were all young when the 

e F. Baldensperger, Le Mouvement des Idees dans Immigration frangaise, I, 
216-217. 

7 See L. Michaud, Biographie Univ&rselle (Paris, 1880), HI, 387-388; XXV, 
261 fr; XXIX, 192 ff.; for biographical data on the Orleanist princes. 
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revolution broke, but the eldest was soon with the army 
where his first class record in the advance into the Low 
Countries won him honor and promotion. At the height of 
this recognition, when attached to Dumouriez' staff, he de- 
serted with his chief. After some time in exile in the Old 
World, he agreed through his mother, the Duchess of Orleans, 
to go to America (the Directory being anxious to get him 
out of Europe) and thereby obtained the release of his two 
brothers from prison in Marseilles. The second brother, 
Montpensier, was also in the army and did well at Valmy. 
The desertion of the eldest however resulted in the family 
being proscribed and so Montpensier was ordered to return 
to Paris. He could have escaped but satisfied himself 
with burning his papers, and started for the capital. On the 
way he was diverted to Marseilles, where he was imprisoned 
for well nigh two years with his youngest brother. Beaujolais, 
the youngest, had gone at the age of thirteen with his parents 
to the Abbaye prison in Paris but later had been transferred 
to Marseilles. Here the two brothers planned to escape. 
Beaujolais succeeded, but Montpensier was caught and re- 
turned to his cell. In another desperate attempt,, in lowering 
himself with a rope, Montpensier broke his leg and was 
again defeated, but Beaujolais came to his brother's rescue 
and was consequently returned to prison with him. Ulti- 
mately, their mother was able to negotiate for their departure 
to the United States where the three brothers were re- 
united. In the United States they appeared unassuming and 
well bred. Louis-Philippe entertained in his bedroom, seating 
half of his guests on the bed. 8 All three princes were well 
received by American society. After some time in Phila- 
delphia they set out for New Orleans and Cuba, desiring to 
reach Spanish possessions, as their mother, the Duchess of 
Orleans, had taken refuge in Spain. Unfortunately for pos- 
terity they did not keep the elaborate journals other refugees 
did. It takes little imagination though to picture what suffer- 

8 H. M. Jones, op. cit., p. 137. 
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ings and hardships the long trek from the eastern seaboard 
of the United States to New Orleans in the late eighteenth- 
century meant to three delicately nurtured youths, two of 
whom had already been tried by long prison terms. From 
New Orleans they went to Cuba, then on to New Providence 
Island; then on again to Halifax and back to New York 
whence they sailed to England, arriving there in 1800. The 
younger princes, broken by the long strain, both died of con- 
sumption in exile, but Louis-Philippe lived to be King of 
the French. 

A number of famous noblemen of France likewise sought 
our shores. Among the best known of these were the Due 
de La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 10 and the Vicomte de Noail- 
les. FranQois-Alexandre-Frederic, Due de La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, was a lieutenant-general in the army, an honorary 
member of the Academy of Science, and " a somewhat 
philosophical economist." He belonged in France to a group 
engaged in agricultural, commercial and industrial pursuits 
which sought its inspiration in English examples and political 
ideas. La Rochefoucauld, who had been in England, had a 
model farm with improved stock and new methods of irri- 
gation. His numerous other activities included a cloth fac- 
tory, an industrial school, and committee work in connection 
with unemployment and with foundling children. In 1789 he 
became deputy for the nobility of Clermont in Beauvaisis, 
and was one of the members who joined the Third Estate. 
He, it was, who reported the fall of the Bastille to Louis XVI 
as * a revolution not an uprising.' He presided in the Na- 
tional Assembly on the night of August fourth, and came in 
from Versailles with the King in October. La Rochefoucauld 
favored the constitution of 1791, and the preservation of the 

* Mor< notes tKat the American newspapers reported the progress of the 
fegalites on their trip. *' Hier, les -freres figalite ont couche a tel endroit; ou: 
If on inande de telle vttle que les freres Jfigalite viennent d'arriver" He reports 
too Washington's negro saying " Excellence, Excellence, ft y a trcis JSgalites it la 
porte" More", Memoires, p. 163. 

i0 See L. Michaud, op. cit. t XXXVI, 228 fi\, for biographical data on LaRoche- 
foucauld-Liancourt. 
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royal prerogative and so, after the events of June 1792, 
66 fidele et loyal gentilhomme," lie put Ms sword and his 
fortune at the service of the King. Removed from his com- 
mand after August tenth, the date of the suspension of Louis 
XVI, he succeeded in emigrating to England whence he came 
to the United States. 

Philadelphia became his headquarters in the New World, 
where he associated with the most interesting of the refugees, 
and the most fortunate members of American society. Set- 
ting out from Philadelphia, he traveled through the eastern 
United States and Canada, keeping a record of his trip, which 
is to this day an important source for the period. Recently 
La Rochefoucauld's private journal has come to light, a 
highly personal and sensitive record of his crossing and his 
life in Philadelphia. The philanthropist and social reformer 
is evident in the queries he notes in this journal and in the 
brochure he wrote on the prisons of Philadelphia. His per- 
sonal journal is a valuable corrective to his more impersonal 
account of his voyage, and leads one to suspect that the meti- 
culous factual information he collected was perhaps a way 
of forgetting the overwhelming fact of exile. 

Louis-Marie Vicomte de Noailles, 11 likewise of the best 
blood of France and a child of the eighteenth-century, is a 
different type of figure, less the thoughtful philosopher and 
reformer, more the impassioned idealist and warrior. As a 
young man he fought in the American Revolution with La- 
fayette, his future brother-in-law, then began to study politi- 
cal problems seriously. In 1789 he was elected to the Estates 
General, where he was the moving spirit in the abolition of 
privileges on the famous night of August fourth. After the 
King's flight to Varennes, Noailles took the oath to support 
the constitution though later he upheld Louis' refusal to 
sanction the decrees against the emigres. That he got out 
of France was his good fortune, for the guillotine claimed 
most of his family: his father and mother, his wife, her 
mother and grandmother. From England Noailles came to 

11 See L. Michaud, op. cit., XXX, 628 fi., for biographical data on Noailles. 
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the United States, and went into business in Philadelphia. 
Closely associated with the other refugees there, he had an 
important share in refugee politics. In 1800 his name was 
taken from the list of emigres and, in 1803, when in Santo 
Domingo on business, he joined Leclerc and Rochambeau in 
their last desperate effort to save the colony for France. 
Refusing to capitulate while he had soldiers, food and am- 
munition, he managed to escape on a boat with his garrison, 
and, when stopped by the English in search of him, fooled 
them with his good English, captured their ship and took 
it to Cuba as a prize. There he died of wounds received 
in the skirmish. Always a brilliant soldier, his years of exile 
did not prevent him from serving France to the end. 

The Nisbet papers have an interesting comment on La 
Rochefoucauld and Noailles. 

The awful and depressing events of the present age have rendered 
great changes almost familiar. The Duke de Liancourt, who possessed 
an estate in France of about 25,000 sterling a year, now lodges in the 
House of a Barber in Philadelphia, having saved only as much out of 
his great fortune, as to keep whole Clothes on his back, and to pay his 
Board to the Barber. He has no servant, but is obliged to shave and 
dress himself and to clean his own shoes. The Viscount de Noailles, of 
one of the first families of France, and possessed of an estate greater 
than that of the Duke of Liancourt, now rents two furnished Rooms, in 
the lower story of a Seceding Minister's House, and keeps one Negro to 
attend him. He is not so reduced as the other, having a tract of land 
in Washington County, in which lie keeps sundry ci-devant French 
Barons, Counts and Marquises, employed in the Labor of Agriculture. 
A French Admiral is Journeyman to a Potter in Baltimore, which he 
chose rather than serve the new Republic. But I should have told you 
that M. de Noailles, besides the loss of his Property, lost also his father, 
his mother, his Wife and Daughter, by the guillotine. A French Marquis 
keeps a White Iron Smith's Shop in Philadelphia, but we might find 
many thousands here and many more in England who have experienced 
the like Changes. 12 

Closely associated with Noailles in the refugee society of 

la Nisbet papers; in the New York Public Library. Charles Nisbet, Carlisle, 
Pa., May 18, 1797, to Mr. Charles Wallace, North Leith, North Briton. 
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the day was Omer Antoine Talon, 13 who came of a good 
French family, rose in the law and was, when the revolution 
broke, a judge at the Chatelet. Courageous and honest in 
the face of difficult decisions, he became discouraged by the 
attitude of the National Assembly towards him and re- 
signed. Later he was himself brought before his own old 
court, but the charge against him was dismissed. He was 
implicated in the flight to Varennes, then freed. Again im- 
plicated, in the * armoire de fer * 14 episode, he was accused, 
but, after several months in hiding, he managed to escape 
and came to the United States where he remained until after 
the Terror. 

Less dashing a figure than some of the Ex-constituents, but 
one far more important and distinguished in the history of 
the emigration was Mederic-Louis-Elie Moreau de St. Mery, 15 
born in Martinique in 1750, of a family long active in the 
colonial judiciary. His father died young and Moreau de 
St. Mery grew up much influenced by the idealism of his 
mother, so that while still a young man he became intensely 
interested in improving slave conditions and combatting the 
evils of the Code Noir. A legacy from his grandfather 
enabled M. de St. Mery to study law in Paris, where his 
academic distinction was marked, and he " attained in three 
years the rank of avooat au parlement" Returning to the 
colonies he settled at Cap Francois and rose rapidly in the 
island judiciary. His spare time he spent in untiring and 
meticulous researches into the history of the island its 

13 See L. Michaud, op. cit., XXXX, 637, for biographical data on Talon. The 
Keating papers also contain material on the Talon family. 

14> The armoire de fer, a safe, concealed in Louis XVTs apartments yielded evi- 
dence of royal intrigue with French political leaders and foreign powers which 
contributed to Louis' downfall. 

15 See M. L. E. Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage aux tats-Uni$ de I'Amerique 
1798-1798, ed. S. Nims (New Haven, London, 1913); A. Elicona, Un Colonial 
sous la Revolution en France et en Amerique: Moreau de Saint-M&ry (Paris, 
1934) ; L. Michaud, op. tit., XXIX, 266 ff., for biographical data on Moreau de 
St. Me>y. Moreau de St. Mery used both St. Me>y and Saint-Mery in his 
printed works but as he signed his name with the abbreviated form that form 
has been used in this study. 
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customs, its people, its government. Incidentally he dis- 
covered and restored the supposed tomb of Christopher 
Columbus. His ability soon drew him to Paris where he had 
a share in colonial administration and in the intellectual life 
of the capital as one of the founders of the Musee de Paris. 
Here too he published his important Loix et Constitutions 
des Colonies jrangaises de I'Amerique sous le Vent. In the 
revolution he became an elector for one of the Paris dis- 
tricts, then President of the Paris^ electors, practically in 
command of the city when the Bastille fell. Later he repre- 
sented Martinique in the National Assembly where he was 
the distinguished and informed defender of colonial interests. 
Drawn into the Constituent Assembly too, he incurred the 
enmity of Robespierre and was therefore forced to flee, 
escaping with his family by good luck from Le Havre the day 
before the warrant for his arrest arrived. The crossing on 
the Sophie which lasted one hundred and nineteen days 
was in itself a terrible experience, but it saved Moreau de 
St. Mery from the guillotine. After several months in New 
York, he established a book store and printing press in Phila- 
delphia, which became the headquarters for the Ex-consti- 
tuents and intellectuals in exile in that 'cityr- In America, 
Moreau de St. Mery had time to put some of his researches 
into final form, publishing first his Description de la Partie 
espagnole - de Saint-Domingue, then his Description de la 
Partie fran$ai$e de Saint-Domingue, chapters of which he had 
read to his companions in exile gathered in the evenings 
around the stove in his store. Much else came from his press: 
the works of his colleagues, at least one of the French news- 
papers, and more from his own pen. 

In 1798 the anti-French feeling in the United States led 
Moreau de St. Mery to return to France where Talleyrand, 
whom he had known in exile, helped him to obtain a position 
and where he was popular among the intellectuals. Under 
Napoleon he served in the administration of Parma, but 
Napoleon objected to his leniency, so that years of suffering 
and financial distress followed for him, ended by the Restora- 
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tion which also partially restored his fortunes for the last 
years of his life. 

Moreau de St. Mery combined in an unusual degree the 
qualities of a scholar and of an executive. His documents and 
the result of his researches form the monumental Collection 
Moreau de Saint-Mery in the Archives Coloniales today, and 
his service to France in the field of colonial administration was 
likewise important. He had, too, something of the eighteenth- 
century flare for all sorts of knowledge. In the colonies he 
studied not only laws and customs and race problems, but 
even the native dances; in Paris he was interested in the 
Musee de Paris; in Philadelphia, in the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. The diary he kept of his years in the "United 
States is one of the best contemporary accounts of the emi- 
gration. Moreau de St. Mery missed nothing: important 
facts and petty detail, American love of money and easy 
divorce, the bad navigation and worse food on the Sophie, 
the " tea water pump " in New York, mosquitoes on Long 
Island, the rubicund Hibernian who preached to the French 
exiles on patience in their miseries, the opening of Congress 
all are graphically portrayed in his story. He reveals himself 
as observant and thoughtful, highly critical and oversensi- 
tive, at times a bit pompous and self righteous; but his 
record in character and achievement nevertheless stands up 
as does that of few of the refugees who delighted in his 
Librairie. 1 * 

10 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 291, 312, 190, 161, 5, 10-12, 55, 217, 376- 
377. B. J?SL$,.U Esprit Revolutionnaire en France et en Amerique, pp. 269-270, 
criticizes M. de St. Mery very harshly, characterizing his book, the Voyage aux 
tats-Unis, as a " masterpiece of wounded conceit and shortsightedness," and 
his judgments as "vulgarly and blindly unjust." Fay admits, Bibliographie 
Critique, p. 89, the value of Moreau's work for social and economic conditions 
in late eighteenth century America, but considers its author " completely lacking 
in greatness." A. Elicona, Un Colonial sous la Revolution, pp. 211-214, takes 
issue with Fay, Elicona concedes, as any critic must, Moreau de St. Mery's 
complete lack of modesty, but points out that Moreau de St. Mry did not 
prepare his journal for publication himself, and quotes Moreau de St. Mery as 
saying '* no sentiment depreciating a great people who have given to the world 
the magnificent spectacle of men fighting with success for liberty, has directed 
my pen." H. M. Jones, America and French Culture, footnote, p. 157, feels Fay 
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The most distinguished diplomat of the revolutionary era 
to come to the United States was Charles-Maurice de Talley- 
rand whose career is much too familiar to detail here. His 
coming to the United States from England, where he had 
been on a diplomatic mission, was precipitated by the out- 
break of war between France and England and the passage 
of the Alien Bill, which forced him to leave. 17 In the New 
World he knew Hamilton, the la Tour du Pins, and many 
others, was not received by Washington, had an indifferent 
reputation and made no special contribution to refugee 
affairs though he did make money. 18 Obviously he was 
marking time and had his weather eye on Europe. One 
rare friendship Talleyrand did have in the New World, his 
intimacy with Moreau de St. Mery, whom he called his Cher 
Maitre, to whom he signed himself cc Your, pour la vie, Tal," 
and with whom he spent the evenings sipping St. Mery's 
madeira and talking, talking, talking, 19 Talleyrand returned 
to Europe in 1796, entering France via Hamburg and becom- 
ing Minister of Foreign Relations for the Directory. In this 
position he was of great assistance to the refugees, for he 
"helped those he had known in exile to re-enter France and 
to secure the removal of their names from the official emigre 
lists. 

Talleyrand's chief companion in the United States was Bon 
Albert Briois de Beaumetz 20 who, coming from a legal family, 
had been a deputy for the Nobility of Artois in the National 
Assembly and had later presided in the Constituent As- 
sembly. With the Terror he got out of France, after several 

" is a little harsh." The present author agrees that Fay's criticism is much too 
severe. It appears to be based on Moreau de St. Mery's annoying idiosyncracies 
rather than on his real achievements. 

17 See L. Michaud, op. cit., XXXX, 606 ff. for biographical data on Talleyrand. 
Talleyrand's Memoir&s contain regrettably little information on the emigration. 
The private journal of Talleyrand's years in the United States has recently come 
to light in a German castle. Unfortunately it has not been possible to use it for 
this study. See Franco-American Review, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 268. 

18 B. Fay, L' Esprit Revolutionnaire, p. 270. 

10 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 194, 223-224. Introduction, pp. rrii-xxv. 
d., pp, 407, 103, 219, 222; L. Michaud, op. cit. f HI, 40. 
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weeks disguised as a sutler, and came to the United States. 
Here he married a widow with grown children and no money, 
in spite of advice against the step from Moreau de St. Mery 
and his companions, who realized that he had not the where- 
withal. From America, Beaumetz went to India to try to sell 
" American lands to the wealthy merchants of the East 
Indies," a scheme either he or Talleyrand had suggested to 
Cazenove, the agent for the Holland Land Company, who 
advanced the necessary funds. Beaumetz sailed secretly in 
May 1796, but on arriving in Calcutta found an agent of 
Robert Morris was there already. Beaumetz's failure to 
make any sales resulted in a loss to the company. 21 

Two famous French writers of different types joined the 
emigration, Chateaubriand and Volney . Chateaubriand 22 
was a well born, well educated Breton, who had rejected 
openings in the navy and in the Church, and was considering 
a literary career. Extremely sensitive and saddened by the 
advent of the revolution, he was yet full of illusions on the 
New World and set sail in that spirit from Saint-Malo in 
1791, ostensibly in search of the Northwest Passage! The tre- 
mendous beauty of the ocean and his feelings about it, he has 
described graphically in the Memoires d'Outre-Tombe. In 
the New World Chateaubriand went to Philadelphia where 
he boarded in the company of some French Creoles and 
emigres, possibly some of the disillusioned Scioto settlers. In 
Philadelphia he met Washington whom he admired. From 
Philadelphia he set out on his travels the extent of which has 
since been disputed. 23 His stay was short but contributed to 
his development, even if he went home somewhat dissil- 
lusioned. Unfortunately for the history of the emigration, 

31 P. Evans, The Holland Land Company (Bufialo, N. Y., 1924) , pp. 4, 6, 11, 
25, 34. 

33 See G. Chinard, " Chateaubriand en Amerique " in University of California 
publications m Modem Philology, vol. IV (Berkeley, 1913-1916); G. Chinard, 
L'Exotisme americain dans I'&uvre de Chateaubriand; Hoefer, NouveUe Bi- 
ographie Generate, X, 79 ff. for biographical data on Chateaubriand and an 
analysis of his American travels. Chateaubriand, Memoires d'Outre-Tombe, 
vol. I, chapter VI, deals with his trip to the United States. 

38 G. Chinard, Chateaubriand en Amerique, pp. 343 fi. 
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Ms return to France antedated the arrival of most of the 
refugees so that he did not share in their life. 

The intellectual and sceptical Volney was a student of 
medicine, of nature, of languages, of history, and a traveler 
par excellence. 24 His first travels took him, after lengthy 
preparation, to Egypt and Syria, where he lived among the 
people as a native. Later he was appointed Director of 
Agriculture and Commerce in Corsica, a post he resigned 
to become in 1789 a deputy from the Third Estate of the 
senechaussee d'Anjou. In the Constituent Assembly he fa- 
vored all civil liberties, but opposed any excess, and also all 
established cults. In 1791 he had published his famous Ruines, 
or Meditations sur les Revolutions des Empires, in which he 
championed tolerance and the rights of people. His attitude 
towards religion led to charges of atheism, though his famous 
Principes physiques de la Morale published in 1793 apparently 
recognized the existence of God, and of order in the universe. 
As he upheld the spirit of '89 rather than that of '93, he was 
imprisoned until after Thermidor. 

On release from prison, Volney received the chair of history 
in the new Boole Normale, where he demanded highly scien- 
tific methods of his students. The closing of the school 
disillusioned him, and he set sail for the United States, per- 
haps in search of the philosopher's mirage. Here he was a 
member of the group around Moreau de St. Mery and was 
well received by American authorities. Here, too, occurred 
his famous literary quarrel with Priestly, who considered 
him " an ignoramus, an atheist, a Chinaman, a Hottentot; " 
while Merino, who had a pastry shop in Philadelphia, not 
only refused to conclude a sale with him but bellowed at 
him, " Get out of here, miserable atheist." 25 His reputation 
had evidently preceeded him to the New World! Volney 's 
plan to remain in the United States came to an abrupt end 
with the outbreak, as he put it, of an " epidemic of animosity 
against the French ** in 1798. For the early years of the Na- 

a4 L. Michaud, op. tit., XLIV, 64 fi. 
* 5 MonS, MSmovres, pp. 161-162. 
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poleonic regime he was in the senate, gradually, however, 
his life became that of a scholar and man of letters. 

The United States profited much from the advent of 
another refugee, Charles-Balthazar- Julien Fevret de Saint- 
Memin. 26 Born in Dijon in 1770, Saint-Memin had gradu- 
ated from a military school and was an ensign in the French 
guards when the revolution caused his family to emigrate to 
Switzerland and to set out for Santo Domingo to prevent the 
sequestration of the lands of his Creole mother. In New York 
news of the sad fate of that colony made them decide to 
remain where they were. Faced with earning a living, they 
first tried raising vegetables, but as this experiment proved 
inadequate, Saint-Memin's ingenuity came to the fore. He 
had hitherto drawn for pleasure only, now, with the aid of an 
encyclopaedia, home-made tools and native wit, he estab- 
lished himself in a new profession, became a most competent 
engraver and spent the following years plying his trade in 
the important Atlantic seaboard cities, his collection of en- 
gravings growing until it included practically all the impor- 
tant Americans of the day. Though Saint-Memin ultimately 
returned to France, American art and American social history 
are to this day in debt to the revolution, which sent him into 
exile, for his talent and for the unique series of eight hundred 
engravings, " The St. Memin Collection of Portraits." 

The non-juring clergy furnished one of the main sources 
for the emigration on the continent. Some came to the 
United States too; 27 in all twenty-four French priests arriv- 
ing between 1791 and 1799. In fact, the first Catholic semi- 
nary in the New World was a result of the revolution, as a 
group of Sulpicians, realizing the uncertainty of things in 
France, came to the United States and founded St. Mary's 

36 "See Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 305, for biographical data on 
Saint-Memin. In 1814 the Saint-Memins returned to France to live, Saint- 
Memin acting as Director of the Museum in Dijon from 1817 until his death. 

27 Moreau, C. N., Les Pretres Francais Emigres aux Etats-TJnis (Paris, 1856), 
pp. 85-86. See J. G, Shea, History of the Calhotic Church (New York, 1886- 
1892) , Vol. II, Book IE, Ch. I, passim; Vol. IH, Book I, p. 39 ff., for information 
on the clerical emigration. A doctoral dissertation on the French emigre priests 
is now in progress. 
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Seminary in Baltimore, much to the delight of the newly ap- 
pointed Archbishop Carroll whose diocese comprised the 
whole United States seaboard. 28 The original group included 
Fathers Nagot, the superior, Levadoux, Garniers, Montde- 
sir, Tessiers all Frenchmen two Englishmen, Tulloch 29 
and Floyd, and two seminarians, Caldwell and Perrault. In 
the next few years others joined them; notably Flaget, Badin, 
Marechal and Matignon. There was more than enough work 
for them to do with isolated groups of Catholics up and 
down the eastern seaboard of the United States, and mis- 
sionary work for the Indians always available. To note the 
work of a few only Badin, a seminarian on arrival, set out, 
after his ordination in 1793, to Pittsburgh on foot, then went 
by boat down the Ohio to Gallipolis, where he found the 
remainder of the Scioto settlers. Going on to Kentucky, he 
worked there almost alone for three years. Francis Anthony 
Matignon was assigned to Boston where, in 1795, he was 
joined by a more famous refugee, not a Sulpician, John Lefe- 
bure de Cheverus, later the widely loved and honored Bishop 
of Boston. On arriving in the United States Cheverus wrote 
Bishop Carroll to send him where he was most needed with- 
out worrying about his support. Perhaps Carroll took Che- 
verus at his word for his first assignment involved work with 
the Indians in Maine; from there he wrote " I thought I was a 
good walker and the Indians say that I am for a white man 
but when I compare myself to them I see that I barely drag 
myself along like a snail " and again " The mosquitoes will 
leave me, I believe, only my bones/* Cheverus had known 
Matignon in Paris where Matignon, who held a Sorbonne 
doctorate, had taught before the revolution. Matignon and 
Cheverus worked in perfect accord, so much so that their 
friendship was compared to that of David and Jonathan. 

28 J. W. Buane, SS., The Beginning of the Society o/ St. Sutpice in the United 
States. 1791-1829 (Washington, 1935), pp. 15, 35-36. 

20 On the Lrip to the United States Tulloch made friends with Chateaubriand, 
who happened Lo be on the same ship. Tulloch eventually decided against the 
priesthood and returned to England. Thirty years later he and Chateaubriand 
met again in London. See Chateaubriand, Memoires d'Outre-Tombe, 1, 334, 472 fit. 
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Together they not only cared for their own flock, Cheverus 
chopping wood and nursing the sick himself, but disarmed 
Puritan hostility and won the good will of their neighbors, 
so that in 1799, when funds for a new church were raised, 
one-fifth came from Protestants, including President Adams, 
and Bullfinch donated the plans. Incidentally Cheverus 
was one of the founders of the Boston Athenaeum. 30 Ambrose 
Marechal, another Sulpician, who sailed from Bordeaux in 
1792 immediately after his ordination, said his first Mass in 
Baltimore, a ceremony in a sense prophetic, for he was, after 
years of teaching in America and in France, to become the 
third Archbishop of Baltimore, succeeding Carroll and Neale, 

The Asylum colony, founded by refugees in the Pennsyl- 
vania woods, had several non-juring priests among its mem- 
bers: the Abbe Carles, who appears to have officiated at all 
religious functions there, Canon Bec-de-Lievre, the Abbe Fro- 
mentin, and Archdeacon Colin de Sevigny. In 1803, shortly 
after the break-up of the Asylum group, an Abbe Carles ap- 
peared in Savannah. The Reverend Stephen Faure accom- 
panied some Santo Domingans to Wilmington, and was 
succeeded, on his death, by the Reverend M. Cibot, formerly 
Vice-Prefect Apostolic in Santo Domingo. Some religious 
communities also appeared in the New World; a group of 
Capuchins from Amiens and Tours ultimately reached New 
Orleans, and a group of Poor Clares came to Maryland in 1792 
though they finally returned to Europe. In short, it is fairly 
clear that the persecution of Catholicism in France helped 
to establish and strengthen it in the New World. 

French army officers who had taken part in the American 
Revolution returned to the United States; for example, Anne 
Louis de Tousard, 31 who had served with distinction, losing 

30 Moreau, C. N., op. cit., pp. 257, 260, 269, 271, 251-252. BL M. Jones, 
America and French Culture, p. 373. I. M. O'Reilly, "An Interesting Corre- 
spondence" in American Catholic Historical Society Records, XIV, 299-S82, 
. 439-514. 

81 See Dictionary of American Biography, XVJLJLl, 605-606, for biographical 
data on Tousard. There is also material about him in the Tousard-Stocker Papers 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania Library. His pamphlet is available in 
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his right arm in the conflict, and had followed his military 
career in the United States with distinguished service in 
Santo Domingo. When the clash between the old royal 
Regiment Le Cap and the Civil Commissioners came in 1792, 
and Cambefort, the Colonel, was ordered home, Tousard, 
then Lieutenant-Colonel, said the regiment would oppose his 
deportation. The upshot of this was that Tousard accom- 
panied Cambefort to France, and, once there, was held in the 
Abbaye prison until February 1793, when he was freed due 
to American intervention. In prison he wrote a pamphlet 
in his own defense, Tausard, Lieutenant-Colonel du Regi- 
ment du Cap a la Convention Nationale. 

On his release, he came back to the United States where 
his wife and daughters had taken refuge. In 1795 he joined 
the United States army and supervised the building of forti- 
fications at West Point and Newport, Rhode Island. He 
went to Santo Domingo to join Leclerc in 1802, and from 
there returned to France. Then followed many years in the 
French consular service, now in Philadelphia, later in Balti- 
more, and New Orleans. His daughters, the children of his 
first wife, a Creole, who died in Wilmington, married Ameri- 
cans and became part of American society. 

Pontgibaud, Comte de More, a young nobleman who came 
to the United States in 1778, after being imprisoned on a 
lettre de cachet and, quite literally, digging himself out, 
likewise came back during the French Revolution. He had 
emigrated to the continent with his brother, who went into 
commerce and did well. Pontgibaud decided, however, to 
go on to the United States to collect his revolutionary pay. 
On his arrival he was enchanted with American progress 
which far exceeded his expectations. Philadelphia wasn't 
just " Philadelphia, replastered, rebuilt and restored," but, 
" a new Thebes, a new Sidon." He notes the many new 
houses, the harbor teeming with men of war and merchant 
ships, the new public buildings, really " palaces/' and goes on 

the collection Revolutions de St. Domingue, Vol. 4, in the John Carter Brown 
Library, as is one of Cambefort's. 
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to say that lie secured his money with the aid of Washington 
" for admiration did not make me lose sight of my affair." 
Then, footloose and fancy free, he set out to enjoy the New 
World. His comments on the French refugees are caustic 
" Alas, Mon Dieu, in the streets of Philadelphia I did but see 
the important become unimportant, the ambitious deceived, 
fools punished and men of yesterday, who were today, 
nothing/' Pontgibaud was quite aware too that the refugees 
had brought all their political passions with them. In fact, 
the French refugees in the United States reminded him of 
the shades in the Elysian Fields of the sixth book of the 
Mneid, still nourished by the ideas that had captivated them 
in life. 

Pontgibaud's Memoires are good reading but, being the 
work of an old man, and, as the editor says, " far enough 
away from our actual exigencies which desire impeccable 
dates and multiplied references," 32 they demand the pro- 
verbial grain of salt. And, in his denunciation of the refugees, 
he seems to forget that he was really one himself, and quite 
as self -centered and opportunistic as any! 

Other army men came, for example Pillet and La Colombe, 
two of Lafayette's aides, who escaped from jail in Antwerp, 
the latter disguised as a priest. 33 John Keating, another officer 
who came, stayed in the New World. Keating's name would 
not lead one to suspect he was French. He was, in fact, a 
member of an Irish family, which had migrated to France in 
1766, and had a commission in one of the Irish regiments, 
already noted. With his regiment, Keating went to Santo 
Domingo, but sailed in 1792 for America, armed with an 
introduction from Sonthanax, a Civil Commissioner, to de la 
Foret (a rather strange phenomenon as many of the French 
officers disliked the Commissioners) , and one to Washington, 
which Rochambeau had given him. Keating "sailed from 
Cap Francois on board a frigate with M, de Blacons," and 
says in his diary: " We got to Philadelphia the eve of Christ- 

8 *Mor, Memoires ; Preface, p. 15. 

88 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 104-5. 
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mas which was kept very strictly. We were received at 
the Widow Papley's the day after Christmas." 34 Keating's 
capital consisted of $280 only, but Blacons, an Ex-constituent 
from the nobility of Dauphiny, introduced him to Talon and 
Noailles, who were already interested in the Asylum venture, 
and Keating soon became their main agent in this develop- 
ment. 

Keating settled in Wilmington where there was a consider- 
able group of French refugees, and married Eulalia des 
Chapelles/ 5 the sister of Mme Jean-Pierre Bauduy. She died 
young and so did his son, John Julius. Keating, however, 
adopted his nephew Jerome, who married Eulalia, Keating's 
daughter, and went into partnership with two other refugees, 
Jean-Joseph Borie, and Peter Laguerenne. Land interests 
in western Pennsylvania occupied much of John Keating's 
life. He left a diary, personal rather than general in interest. 
His correspondence indicates clearly the gradual break-up of 
the French group in Wilmington, and the removal of many 
to Philadelphia, Keating among them. 

Jean-Joseph Borie, 36 Jerome Keating's partner, represents 
a business rather than a military emigration. Born in France, 
he went into shipping, which led him, as it did many other 
Frenchmen, to Santo Domingo. As he was there when the 
revolutionary disorders broke, he went to the United States, 
ultimately settling in Philadelphia. Here he married Sophie, 
one of the four daughters of another refugee, this time a 
Santo Domingan sugar planter, Jean-Pierre-Hyacinthe Beau- 
veau. Another of Beauveau's daughters married Peter La- 
guerenne, so the partnership mentioned above was somewhat 
of a family affair. 

84 J. P. Keating, John Keating and his Forebears (Philadelphia, 1918) , pp. 
&2-&S. The biographical data on Keating conies from this book and from papers 
in the possession of the Keating family. 

85 Eulalia des Chapelles was one of four daughters of Jean-Bapliste-Francois 
Bretton des Chapelles, and Claudine de I/aunay Mahe. Julienne des Chapelles 
married Jean-Pierre Bauduy, Fortunce married a de Sassenay, and Amelie mar- 
ried Henri, Comte de Lyonnc. 

30 The biographical data on J. J. Borie was obtained from a member of the 
Borie family. 
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Another French business man in the New World was M. 
Nicholas Olive of St. Malo, who settled in New York. Olive 
figures in all the diaries and contemporary records. Mme 
de La Tour du Pin refers to his charming home and growing 
family. Moreau de St. Mery and Olive bemoaned the death, 
on the scaffold, of des Varennes of St. Malo. La Rochefou- 
cauld comments on Olive's well cared for and successful villa, 
and adds, <c He is of the first rank among those Frenchmen 
whom no private interest could induce to forget that of 
their country. The Americans allow that this disposition is 
more common among the French than among any other 
people! " 87 

The mention of Wilmington calls to mind a famous family 
of refugees, the Du Fonts, 38 who emigrated late in the eigh- 
teenth-century after the Terror, due to the destruction of 
their fortune in France. Pierre-Samuel Du Pont de Nemours, 
who came of a grand bourgeois French family, 39 belonged to 
the Physiocratic school, was a friend of Quesnay, Turgot and 
Mirabeau pere, and long on intimate terms with Jefferson 
for whom he wrote an educational treatise. Though pro- 
gressive in thought he was by no means a revolutionary, and 
stood by the crown. His eldest son, Victor-Marie, who had 
been employed in the Bureau of Commerce, then in that of 
Agriculture, became in 1787 an attache of the first French 
Legation in the United States, returned to France in 1789, 
and became an aide-de-camp of Lafayette, then returned 
again to the United States in 1791 as second secretary to the 
Legation. During another trip to France in 1792, Victor be- 
came a gendarme to avoid conscription and to create the 

ST Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, p, 150-151; Mme de La Tour du Pin, op. cit., 
p. 83; La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyage aux fitats-Unis, H, 465. 

88 See Dictionary of American Biography, V, 526-528, 533-534, for biographical 
data on the DuPont family. The most valuable source of information on the 
Du Pont family available to the public is The Life of E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
12 vols. ed. B. G. duPont (Newark, Delaware, 1923-1927). See also B. G. du 
Pont, Lives of Victor and Josephine duPont (Newark, Del., 1930) and G. 
Chinard, Jefferson and Du Pont de Nemours, Introduction, passim. 

89 G. Chinard, Jefferson and Du Pont de Nemours t Introduction, p. xiv. 
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impression of loyalty to the revolution. While in France he 
married Josephine de la Fite de Pelleport, who came to the 
United States with him in 1795 on his return, this time as 
Secretary to the Legation. In 1796 he became acting French 
consul in Charleston, and in 1797, consul. Here Victor had 
to struggle against the influence of his Jacobin predecessor, 
Mangourit, a task in which he evidently succeeded, for he 
wrote home to France that his superiors were satisfied and 
even the Sans-Culottes liked him! Soon the Directory recalled 
the Legation, but his father succeeded in getting Victor ap- 
pointed Consul General, In fact Letombe, the retiring Consul 
General, suggested Victor as his successor in that office. 
Victor's appointment reached him only after much delay, 
and President Adams, annoyed by the French government's 
behavior, refused his exequatur, so Victor returned to France 
to explain matters to Talleyrand. There Victor found all 
his family preparing to emigrate. With this in mind, Du Pont 
senior was considering a Kentucky land venture, a project 
Victor opposed. Once again in the United States, Victor 
spent some years in the commission business in New York, 
but failed because of the non-recognition by the French 
government of the Santo Domingan drafts on which his credit 
depended. Discouraged by his failure, Victor succombed to 
the lure of life on the land, and joined Philip Church in 
his venture at Angelica, New York. This too failed, so Victor 
joined the rest of his family in Wilmington. Ultimately how- 
ever, he moved to Philadelphia. 40 

Eleuthere-Irenee du Pont, the bearer of a good eighteenth- 
century name, and the godson of Turgot, went early into 
Lavoisier's laboratory at Essone. The revolution led, how- 
ever, to the dismissal of Lavoisier, so Eleuthere-Irenee joined 
his father in his printing house in Paris. Both he and his 
father were in and out of prison in the following years, and, 
though they were ultimately safe, their publishing business 
was suppressed, so that they decided to emigrate, and reached 

* B. G. duPont, Lives of Victor and Josephine duPont, pp. 78-79, 87, 91, 153- 
169. 
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the New World on January 1, 1800. The discovery, while 
hunting with Colonel Tousard, of the poor quality of the pow- 
der available in the United States, led Irenee, who had been 
considering the commission business, to return to France for 
the necessary equipment, and to set up his powder mills near 
Wilmington on the Brandywine. At first Irenee had little 
capital but his powder was good and success came rapidly; 
a success to which E.I. Du Pont de Nemours and Company 
still bears witness. In the early years of the mills Irenee 
du Pont had as partner Jean-Pierre Bauduy, 4 a Santo Domin- 
gan refugee, who had supported himself in the New World by 
painting, and had then gone into manufacturing powder, 
according to one of his descendants, before the arrival of the 
DuPonts. Later, however, Bauduy became interested in 
Cuban sugar and so went there to live, relinquishing his 
powder interests to the Du Ponts. 

Whether any of the land company proteges can he classi- 
fied as refugees is somewhat dubious, as so little is known 
about them individually, but they did after the failure of 
the land ventures not infrequently join the group of revolu- 
tionary exiles in the American seaboard towns, and some of 
their agents had an active share in refugee society. Theo- 
phile Cazenove, of Dutch birth but of French extraction, who 
was the agent for the Holland Land Company, a develop- 
ment in upper New York, spent much time in Philadelphia 
on intimate terms with Talleyrand, Blacons and Moreau de 
St. Mery. 42 

41 Biographical data on J. P. Bauduy was obtained from one of his descendants, 
Bauduy died in Cuba, but as he had three sons and five daughters, he has many 
descendants in the United States. Two of his daughters, Cora and Mimica, 
married two sons of Jean Garesche du Rocher, another TVench refugee in "Wil- 
mington, John Peter and Vital Marie; one of his sons married Victorine du Pont, 
a daughter of E. I. du Pont de Nemours, another married Amelia Keating. It is 
clear from this how inter-related the more substantial of the French refugee 
families became. Both DuPont and Bauduy records indicate some discord be- 
tween them, before the dissolution of the partnership. 

* 8 Cazenove came to the United States as the representative of & group of 
Dutch firms interested in speculation in state funds- In America, Cazenove in- 
vested generously in a variety of ventures, paid cash and was popular. Opti- 
mistic about the American future, he also became interested in land speculation 
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Desjardins, an agent for the Castorland or Chassanis Com- 
pany, another land venture in northern New York, lived, for 
a while at least, in Albany where he knew the La Tour du 
Pins. In the company of Pharoux, Desjardins spent some 
years in the colony itself. His diary, which records his trip 
across the Atlantic, his travels, and his impressions of the 
United States, as well as the history of the years on the Black 
River, is a unique document. The emigration of Bancel de 
Confoulens was also caused by the land ventures. Coming 
from the noblesse de robe of Dauphiny, of a family for 
generations avocats au Parlement de Grenoble, Bancel came 
out first in 1790 and again in 1791 as an agent of the Due 
d'Epremesnil, one of the twenty-four original large investors 
in the Scioto lands. Whatever his success as an agent, Bancel 
fell in love with the United States. His diary describes the 
New World with vast enthusiasm and his vision of the 
future of Pennsylvania was quite prophetic. A royalist by 
tradition and sympathy, he consequently decided to emi- 
grate, left his little son with a shipwright's family in Boston, 
and went back to bring out the rest of his family. 43 On the 
return trip he crossed with Desjardins whose outlook on life 
was as jaundiced as Bancel's was sanguine. Not the least of 
Desjardins' trouble on the trip was " the lawyer Bancel " and 
his " noisy family," " consisting of four children, one of them 
a suckling, which amiable family were always quarrelling 
among themselves, or with one of the passengers or crew/ 5 * 4 

and bought a tract from Kobert Morris for his Dutch backers who organized 
the Holland Land Company. P. Evans, op. cit., pp. 4, 6-11, 25, 34. Cazenove 
kept an interesting diary of a trip he took through Pennsylvania. Long un- 
identified, it was discovered to be his by Professor Kelsey of Haverford College. 

43 See Binsse Papers, for information on Bancel, and also "A French Description 
of Frenchman's Bay, 1792," in New England Quarterly, July, 1928. In 1898 M. 
Carre of the University of Poitiers wrote an article for the Revue de Paris on 
the Scioto emigres based, in part at least, on the d'Epremesnil archives where he 
found Bancel's diary. M. Carre noted that a letter from Bancel to d'Epremesnil, 
concluding " Comptez sur mon zele, Bancel/* was the last record of Bancel. The 
late Mr. Henry Bancel Binsse, one of Bancel's descendants in the New World, 
wrote Professor Carre of Bancel's subsequent history and received in return 
extracts from Bancel's diary. 

4 * Journal de Castorland, p. 59. Bancel was drowned in Casco Bay soon after 
his return, but the descendants of his " noisy family " are today numerous. 
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Adrien Lezay-Marnesia's stay in the New World was pre- 
cipitated by the Scioto venture, which he undoubtedly felt 
would fulfill the dream of the philosophers. He had written 
for the Encyclopaedia and had been in the Estates-General 
before sailing in search of the promised land with the Scioto 
colonists in 1790. His letters from the banks of the Ohio 
indicate a wistful clinging to his vision in spite of seeing its 
non-fulfillment around him. 45 His stay in the United States 
was, however, short for he was back in France in 1792. 

Most of the refugees listed above came from France. It is 
harder to get biographical data about the Santo Domingan 
exiles at best, miscellaneous bits of information about their 
social and economic position or their political interests are 
available, yet even this sketchy material is of assistance in 
visualizing the group. 46 For example, Denis Cottineau de 
Kerloguen, one of the Santo Domingans in the United States, 
had held sugar interests totaling 1,250,000 livres tournois, 
had served on the Port-au-Prince Committee, and had been 
chosen for the National Assembly. The Marquis de Rouvray, 
of a family long associated with the colony, worth some 
900,000 livres tournois, a Chevalier de St. Louis and a 
member of the Cincinnati, had also been chosen for the 
Estates-General, but recognized only as an alternate. Baudry 
des Lozieres, Moreau de St. Mery's brother-in-law, had had 
holdings worth 200,000 livres tournois. Jean Garesche du 
Rocher was, before emigrating, an inhabitant and elector 

45 A. Lesay-Marnesia, Lettres Sorites des Rives de I'Ohio (Fort Pitt, et && 
trouve a Paris, 1801), passim. L. Michaud, op. tit., XXTV, 437-38. 

* 6 The information on the Santo Domingan exiles is based in part on B. 
Maurel, Cahiers de Doleances de la Colonie de St. Domingue, pp. 859 ff., 
which contains biographical data about leading Santo Domingans on the eve of 
the revolution, some of whom later appear in the United States. Though an 
effort has been made to be sure individuals recorded in Santo Domingan annals 
are those who later appear in the United States, there is always the possibility of 
some error due to duplication of names and the frequent use of the surname only 
in refugee records. The French archives contain lists of politically dangerous 
Santo Domingans who are not to be returned home, which also furnish informa- 
tion on the exiles. See, for example, Af. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol., tats-Unis f Suppt., 
Vol. 37, fols. 247 fl., 52 ff. Revolutions de St. Domingue, Vol. HI, No. 56, has 
also been consulted. 
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of Arcahaye; Marie-Dominique-Jacques d'Orlic, one from 
Ounaminthe. Chotard aine and Barault de Narcy, who be- 
came leaders of the pro-revolutionary Santo Domingans in 
the United States, had been, respectively, mayor of Les 
Cayes and a municipal officer of Port-au-Prince. Thomas 
Millet, the leader of a similar group in Baltimore, had served 
as a delegate to the St. Marc Assembly, as its secretary and 
its vice-president. B. B. O'Shiell, who published the plan of 
a book on the race problem, while in refuge in the United 
States, came, appropriately enough, of a family of ship- 
wrights and slave traders of Nantes. 47 

Aubert, of the firm of Aubert, Chauveau and Bacon, for 
years an important business man at Le Cap, was among the 
Santo Domingan exiles. Stephen Girard's correspondence 
contains interesting letters from Aubert or his firm on the 
Santo Domingan situation. In 1793 Aubert wrote of prices, 
embargoes, and " the destruction of our commerce." After 
the tragedy he reported only three hundred houses standing, 
and those had been looted. His own papers were thrown into 
the street, and he did not know where his partners were. 
" We are going through a terrible crisis, for there is no doubt 
that the present quiet is only temporary." Aubert's wife and 
children were on the Polly, one of Stephen Girard's boats, 
which was seized shortly after its sailing, so that they lost 
everything. Aubert himself apparently sailed later on the 
Sally, Girard's other boat, which was seized and searched, 
so that he had to borrow money, after as he wrote Stephen 
Girard spending forty-five years at Le Cap and having a 
fortune of three millions. Aubert's partners, Chauveau and 
Bacon, were taken to the United States in the convoy. Lack- 
ing money and papers they wrote Stephen Girard from Balti- 
more where they were recuperating. 48 Aubert succeeded in 

* T B. Maurd, Cakiers de Doleance de la Colonie de Saint-Domingue, p. 383. 
O'ShielTs, Introduction & un ouvrage relatif aux Homines de couleur et negres 
libres des Antilles, is bound with the file of the American Star, in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania Library. 

48 Stephen Girard Papers; Letters Received 1793* Briefs, Nos. 64, 65, 89, 266, 
268, 277, 385, 405. 
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reaching the United States, but not in returning to Santo 
Domingo. Moreau de St. Mery records his death in 
Philadelphia. 49 

When the tide began to go against them, some of those 
who had served in the military or civil administration of the 
island sought refuge in the United States, as, for example, 
Cambefort, once colonel of the regiment Le Cap, and Victor 
Collot, formerly Governor of Guadeloupe. Pay an de Bois- 
neuf, Beauvois and Wante, all at one time or another in- 
volved in securing supplies for the islands, joined the French 
group in the United States at an early date. 50 And Citizen 
Roume, a member of the second Civil Commission to Santo 
Domingo, arrived in the United States in 1794 after nine 
months ** of the most ignominious captivity " in an out of 
the way part of the island, during which he had written a 
vocabulary of one of the native languages. His memoranda, 
sent to the Directory, are packed with valuable information, 
and as valuable advice on colonial affairs, but unfortunately 
say practically nothing about his exile! 51 

Probably the most extraordinary Santo Domingan refugee 
was Claude-Corentin Tanguy de la Boissiere. A storm center 
on the arrival of the Santo Domingans, he remained an 
enigma to the end. His name does not appear in the stand- 
ard biographical dictionaries, but the French diplomatic rec- 
ords, the correspondence of Citizen Genet, that of the Com- 
missioners Polverel and Sonthanax, and the files of the 
French newspapers fairly bristle with reports and queries, 
accusations and fulminations about him. When the revolu- 
tion broke out Tanguy was apparently a modest proprietor 
having some land and a share in a coffee plantation. 52 He 

* 9 Moreau de St. Meiy, Voyage, p. 260. 

50 Moreau de St. Me"ry, Voyage, p. 2. And " Correspondence of the French 
Ministers, 1791-1797," Ed. F. J. Turner, American Historical Association Report, 
1903, H (Washington, 1904), Ternant to Montmorin, Nov. 17, 1791. 

51 Roume Papers, passim. In the Library of Congress. Note especially Roume's 
letter to the citizen Gregoire, Bishop of Blois, in which he discusses the inad- 
visability of maintaining slavery in the French colonies, and Roume's plan for 
saving the colonies during the Napoleonic regime. 

62 B. Maurel, Cahiers de Doleance de la Colonie de Saint-Domingue, p. 390. 
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described himself as the " father of a family living on his 
cabbages and carrots on a mountain called Les Platons, 
twenty miles from the town of Les Cayes where I would 
still be peaceably if the brigands had not forced me to flee fire 
and sword." 53 Tanguy was next engaged in securing supplies 
for the town of Les Cayes. According to Dalmas 54 this 
brought him into contact with the Civil Commissioners, 
who, seeing his marked sympathy for the revolution he 
frankly favored the law of April 4 placed him on the Com- 
mission Intermediate. Here Tanguy soon realized the differ- 
ence between the theory of the revolution, and what the 
Commissioners were putting into practice. He objected to 
the delay in enforcing the Law of April 4, refused to sanc- 
tion some of the deportations, 55 and finally resigned. As 
the Moniteur refused to publish his reasons for this step, 
he set up a paper of his own to do so, the Journal des 
Revolutions de la Partie Frangaise de Saint-Domingue. Nor 
did Tanguy stop there. While maintaining emphatically his 
support of the revolution, he openly denounced the Civil 
Commissioners' " disdaining, insignificant allusions/' For 
their illegal actions, their proscriptions, their preference for 
the mulattoes, " for the tyranny which grew heavier and 
heavier, a yoke borne with pain, with anxiety, but against 
which general terror prevented any protest, for all this the 
Commissioners were reproached by Tanguy with much firm- 
ness." Tanguy himself became prominent. " Nothing, not 
even his style, broken, ironic, full of reserve and vinegar, 

Tanguy was born in Versailles c. 1746. See, Tableau des Membres de la R.'. 
L.-. frangaise. . . . La Parfaite-Union, Philadelphia, 5797 (1797), p. 16. 

54 Archives Rationales, Pans, Colonies F 3 , Vol. 156, fol. 92vo. 

e *M. Dalmas, Histoire de la Revolution de Saint-Domingue (Paris, 1814), n, 
126-128. Dalmas' history was written in exile in Philadelphia. Its viewpoint is 
that of a conservative and should be so weighed. Even so, he praised Tanguy 's 
courage and considered him honest. He felt however that Tanguy was, as were 
other revolutionaries, wrong in distinguishing between the theory of the revolu- 
tion and the wishes of the Convention on the one hand, and the action of their 
agents on the other. By this error Dalmas felt that Tanguy defeated his own 
ends. 

B5 Arch. Nat., Paris, Colonies F 3 , Vol. 156, fol. 92-93. 
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sometimes obscure because so concise, but often energetic 
and vehement, failed to contribute to his fame/' 

While most courageous, such a policy courted disaster. 
Tanguy himself said " the future fate of his work and its 
author would at least prove whether Santo Domingo could 
and should remain free." 56 Finally the blow fell. Tanguy 
was imprisoned by the Commissioners on board one of the 
ships in the harbor. Neither the people nor the municipality 
did anything. " The patriots, overwhelmed, kept the most 
profound silence; the royalists, who saw in Mr, Tanguy only 
a fanatic, laughed at his fall." 57 

In prison Tanguy denied all charges of royansm and 
counter-revolution preferred against him, maintaining that 
his ' civisme ' was pure and he was the victim of the counter- 
revolutionaries. He protested his illegal arrest and the fail- 
ure to bring him to trial, citing the constitution to prove his 
points and thereby revealing his knowledge of it. After 
twenty-eight days in jail he wrote a formal letter of self- 
defense to Galbaud demanding justice, 58 and asking that the 
issue of his paper, which contained his apologia, be sent to 
France with him. Not only did Tanguy pester the authori- 
ties with letters, he became so ill they had to send a doctor 
to see him and authorize moving him to a hospital if neces- 
sary. The medical certificate still extant shows Tanguy had 
a running ear, a skin eruption and a rectal disorder. 59 He was, 
in short, wretched enough to account for some of his 
bitterness! 

Doubtless the Civil Commissioners destined Tanguy for 
France, but Galbaud's fleet was delayed and went instead to 
the United States following the Cap disaster with Tanguy 
aboard one of the ships. For this tragedy the Civil Commis- 
sioners held Galbaud responsible, and accused Tanguy of be- 

M Dalmas, op. cit., p. 128. 
S7 Ibid., pp. 131-2. 

56 Arch. Nat., Paris, Colonies F 8 , Vol. 156, fob. 61, 91-91vo, 92, 93, 88 fi. 
89 Ibid., fob. 77-78, 85. A later medical certificate issued in Philadelphia in 
June 1798 confirms Tanguy's poor health. 
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ing involved in the conspiracy. Consequently they warned 
Genet against Tanguy and Thomas Millet, who had been 
imprisoned with him. The fleet went to Norfolk, then on 
into New York harbor. Here Tanguy managed to jump ship. 
Here, too, the disaffection of some of the crews became ap- 
parent, much to the distress of Genet, who had work for 
them to do and who struggled bravely to restore order. In 
this effort, acting on the warning of the Civil Commission- 
ers, Genet had Tanguy's papers stolen. These, Genet felt, 
were concrete proof of Tanguy's complicity and so pro- 
claimed in no uncertain terms to the French authorities, 
while Tanguy denied the charges in equally emphatic terms, 
threw the stealing episode in Genet's face repeatedly, and 
demanded restitution of the stolen goods his papers, his 
medicines, and even his bed! 60 

Tanguy next appeared in Philadelphia, the Santo Domin- 
gan stronghold, where he went on with his Journal des Revo- 
lutions de la Partie Frangaise de Saint-Domingue. He now 
claimed to be of no party except that which wished to save 
the colony, but his paper was pro-Santo Domingan, anti- 
Brissot, 61 and anti-Genet par excellence. Later Tanguy 
edited the bi-lingual toile Americaine, which had much the 
same slant. Tanguy's mordant pen and bitter style not only 
aired all the grievances, but tended to aggravate them, so 
that he became a veritable bete-noire to the French Minister. 62 

As time went on, however, Tanguy calmed down some- 
what and appeared as the editor of a new periodical, the 
Niveau or Level of Europe and America, concerned with 
political science rather than with news and current politics. 
Later still, Adet, when French Minister, used Tanguy, with 

00 See below, pp. 178-178. Mr. Meade Minnegerode in his Jefierson> Friend of 
France, appears to accept Genet's opinion of the evidence against Tanguy. His 
book is based on a study of the Genet papers, but does not indicate a study of 
the corresponding files of the French archives except for the published letters of 
the French Ministers. 

61 The colonials blamed the Gironde group, of which Brissot was a leader, for 
the failure to avert the catastrophe hi Santo Domingo. 

63 See below, p. 153, 172-173. 
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many safeguards and much circumspection it is true, for 
valuable commercial and economic studies for the French 
government, for which difficult task Tanguy received a 
subsistance allowance from the French legation. 63 

To the highly suspicious revolutionary government 
Tanguy remained an enigma, and the existence of his per- 
sonal correspondence in the archives of the French govern- 
ment, such as a bill for $40 signed St. Victor, and several 
personal notes from John Nicholson to Mr. Tanquay (sic) 
leads to the suspicion that Tanguy's papers were stolen more 
than once! This suspicion is confirmed by the existence of a 
rather illegible document, entitled Papiers Trouves chez Tan- 
gui (sic) dated May 18, 1795, in which references to Fauchet, 
Genet's successor, prove that it could hardly be a summary 
of the papers Genet stole! 64 Arrangements for a passport 
indicate that Tanguy left the United States in 1798 for 
France. 

The excellence of much of Tanguy's work, his wide com- 
mercial, economic and political knowledge, his real literary 
ability and unique style, all lead to speculation on what had 
been his early training and experience. 65 Fortunately the 
funeral oration delivered in Philadelphia by de la Grange, 
Venerable of the French lodge, L'Amenite No. 73, which 
Tanguy had founded there in 1797, is extant so that some fur- 
ther information is available. According to this rather vague 
and eulogistic summary, it seems fair to infer that, Tanguy 
was fairly well born and very well educated, but as he had 
limited means, sacrificed a literary career in France for the 
chance of making a fortune in the colonies. There, however, 
his gift for people led him into public affairs. At the helm 

63 B. Fay, Bibliograpkie Critique, Appendix n, pp. 102-108. See below, pp. 
182-184. 

'"Arch. Nat., Paris, Colonies F s , Vol. 156, fol. Ill, 150; Af. Etr., Paris, 
Memoires et Documents, Am6rique, Vol. 14, fol. 284-234 vo. 

68 See B. Fay-, Bibliographie Critique, pp. 85-87. Further speculation is caused 
by the fact that a crossing southwest of Philadelphia near the Wilmington pike, 
not far from Chester Heights, where Philadelphians took refuge from the yellow 
fever, bears the name Tanguy! 
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when the revolution struck, he went down in that storm. 
Having failed to save Santo Domingo Tanguy took refuge in 
the United States where the bitterness of his failure was 
aggravated by the persecution of the French authorities. As 
he was unable to rejoin his wife and children in Santo 
Domingo, Tanguy decided to return to his family in France. 
Alas, they too had been ruined by the revolution so he found 
there only further tragedy, and died in 1799, broken by all 
he had been through. 66 

Besides men and women of distinction, many rank and 
file Santo Domingans came to the United States following 
the Cap fire; employees in commission houses, goldsmiths 
and locksmiths, carpenters and cabinetmakers, captains and 
sailors from merchant ships. There is proof too that some 
mulattoes came as they apparently had some sort of organi- 
zation in Philadelphia, and the term citoyen dit ci-devant de 
couleur occurs after certain names in lists of refugees. 67 
Once this fact was no longer obvious, everything was done to 
hide it it was a secret known only to those on the inside. 
Creole families, however, who had for years watched the 
color line, knew, and their descendants know to this day 
which families had a touch of colored blood. Besides the 
mulattoes, colored people slaves and freemen came, 
packed with their former masters into the refugee ships. 
Their names appear, a Christian name only, with perhaps a 
capital " C " 68 beside it on the lists of destitute, the story 
of their lives is lost. We may infer though, that of those who 
came, many were loyal enough to prefer exile with their 
owners than freedom at home, and Pierre Toussaint, one of 

** Oraison Funebre; FF . . Tanguy la, Boissiere (sic) , Gauvain et Descom- 
baz; prononcee par le V.-.de la Orange . . . (Philadelphia, 1800), pp. 18 ff. 
De la Grange notes Tanguy's bitterness, but adds that his pen was used in a 
battle against oppression and injustice and that he found some solace for his 
miseries in his masonic activities. 

67 Revolutions de St. Dommgue, HE, Nos. 13 and 74. 

88 Dreer Collection, "List of refugees from Santo Domingo in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth and who draw rations." This notes that ' C * beside a name indicates 
a free colored person. 
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their number, became a familiar figure in nineteenth-century 
New York. 69 

Toussaint, whose family had belonged for several genera- 
tions to the Berards, wealthy Santo Domingan planters, 
accompanied M. and Mme Berard on the eve of the revolu- 
tion to New York whither they went sensing disorder in the 
colony, but hoping soon to return. A subsequent trip to 
Santo Domingo failed to improve the Berards' fortune for 
M. Berard died, and their property was lost. Soon there- 
after Mme Berard, a delicate Creole lady, who had remained 
in the United States, found herself destitute, so Toussaint, 
who was becoming increasingly popular as a hairdresser in 
fashionable New York, came to her aid. And, though Mme 
Berard ultimately remarried another refugee Creole strug- 
gling along as a musician, Toussaint never ceased to care for 
her, most graciously and thoughtfully, bringing her flowers 
and fruits, the little luxuries she had once had, encouraging 
her to entertain, and finally paying for her burial. 

On her deathbed, Mme Berard gave Toussaint his free- 
dom, and when he married he paid for his wif e's freedom, as 
he already had for his sister's, so that slavery went out of 
his personal life. He remained, however, always conscious of 
and loyal to his race, conceiving it not as a handicap to his 
advancement but as the frame in which his life's work was 
cast. 70 

69 See H. R S. Lee, Memoir of Pierre Toussaint, Born a Slave in Santo 
Domingo (Boston, 1854) ; H. Binsse, " Pierre Toussaint, a Catholic Uncle Tom " 
in United States Catholic Historical Society Records and Studies, vol. XH (New 
York, 1918); L. R. Ryan, "Pierre Toussaint 'God's Image Carved in Ebony.'" 
in U. S. Cath. Hist. Soc. Records and Studies, vol. XXV (New York, 1935) . 
The manuscript division of the New York Public Library now has the Toussaint 
Papers given them by Miss Georgine Schuyler in 1903. 

70 There is extant a beautiful letter from L. F. de P. Binsse, to Toussaint, 
apologizing for the affront of a careless usher at St. Patrick's Cathedral. Mr. 
Binsse says in part, 

" Everybody knows, my dear Toussaint, that if God by His will, has created 
you as well as your good wife, with a black skin, by His grace He has made 
your hearts and souls as white as snow. While many others (and you know them 
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As the years went by, Toussaint's reputation as a hair- 
dresser grew steadily; clad in a white apron, earrings in his 
ears, he was a familiar and welcome figure. His talent was 
real, his discretion perfect, his sympathy unfailing, so that he 
became the friend rather than the employee of New York's 
favored families a fact to which charming letters from Mrs. 
Cruger, Mrs. Philip Schuyler and others bear witness. 

Toussaint's papers also reveal his extraordinary charity; 
receipts from the New York Orphan Asylum, letters of 
thanks from those he befriended. Much of his kindness was 
too delicate to be recorded a white man, dying of yellow 
fever, was nursed back to health in Toussaint's house, an 
aged Frenchman received a delicious dinner every day, from 
whom he never suspected, for he told Toussaint all about it! 
Toussaint, who was a devout Catholic, attended the six 
o'clock Mass at Saint Peter's in Barclay Street daily for 
sixty years. Deep spirituality was manifest in his unfailing 
charity. 

Toussaint and Juliette had no children, and the niece, 
Euphemia, whom they nourished most tenderly, died at 
fourteen, to their great sorrow. As Toussaint lived to be 
eighty-seven, he outlived his Juliette and many of his dear 
friends, yet his funeral was crowded; rich and poor attended, 
recognizing no bounds of race, creed or colour. 

The exiles already described by no means exhaust the 
number of those about whom something is known. It would 
be well nigh impossible to make an exhaustive list and the 
above aims rather to be illustrative. Further illustra- 

well) to whom God has given a white skin, having repulsed this same grace, 
have made their souls, and hearts also, as black as coal . . . 

" . . .In the house of the Lord there is no distinction, God looks at the heart, 
but never at the color of the skin. 

'* These are the sentiments of all the Trustees, and of him who is most sincerely 
your friend." 

See L. Ryan, " Pierre Toussaint * God's Image Carved in Ebony,' " in U. S. 
Cath. Hist, Soc. Records and Studies (New York, 1935), pp. 43-44. This letter 
is of double interest here, as Mr. Binsse was himself a refugee who came to New 
York from Santo Domingo where he had been Rochambeau's secretary. In New 
York he married Mile V. E. Bancel, who had emigrated from France with her 
father some years earlier. 
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tions become therefore useless and repetitive. In fact, the 
' faithful servant * Toussaint closes the list of refugees as 
appropriately as Mme de La Tour du Pin opens it. 

The refugees mentioned indicate to some extent the kinds 
of French people to whom the New World was host quite 
literally all sorts and conditions of men and women, who 
made up French society of the late eighteenth-century. Much 
has been written of the diseased condition of that society, of 
its frivolity and vanity, its absence of moral virility, and its 
lack of religious feeling. Mme de La Tour du Pin con- 
demns it as strongly as anyone, "The shameless reign of 
Louis XVI corrupted the upper classes, the nobles at court 
furnished examples of all the vices. Gambling, debauchery, 
immorality, irreligion were openly displayed. Virtue in men, 
good conduct in women were laughed at, and treated as rus- 
ticity/* The upper clergy she portrays as contaminated by 
the social setting of the court, while religion was taught as 
if it were history or geography. No chaplain was available 
in the palace of the Archbishop of Narbonne, when his niece 
was dying. Social disorder was likewise rife in the French 
colonies. The wealthy Creole, not infrequently ill-educated, 
passionate and luxury-loving, kept his slaves at work and in 
order by rigid and at times brutal discipline, ignoring the 
lurid contrast between their primitive mode of existence and 
his luxury. Due to the existence of slave labor, the poor 
white group lacked dignity and stability, while the free mu- 
lattoes, often educated and wealthy, sharing the white man's 
scorn of the Negro, were deprived of all civil and political 
rights and subjected to social disabilities which could but 
whet their sense of injustice. 71 

Inevitably, this disordered state of society poisoned many 
of its members. Others, however, rose above their surround- 
ings, and became more concerned with the new and ideal 
social order more sympathetic perhaps to the mirage of the 
New World. Both tendencies appear in the refugee group in 

71 Madame de la Tour du Pin, op. cit., pp. 27, 39-80; T. L, Stoddard, op. c&., 
pp, 583., 27 ff., 37 fi. 
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the United States. La Rochefoucauld regrets that " the little 
vices of the French survive all position, and all misfortune.'* 
The Creoles in the gambling houses he scorns for " their 
luxury, their lack of reason/ 5 and two Santo Domingan girls 
he characterizes as " good for nothing like all Creoles." 
Even Desjardins, who always saw the black side of every- 
thing American, admits that the conduct of some of his com- 
patriots was not such as to edify Quaker opinion though he 
goes on to infer that the critics ought to have had enough 
sense not to judge a whole nation by its scum! 72 

Evil was, however, only part of the picture. La Roche- 
foucauld, himself, struggled against the loneliness of exile 
and kept alive his interest in social problems by observing 
and studying American conditions. If somewhat self- 
righteous, he is in earnest in saying " a good conscience is 
for me what money is for many people "; and again, " if, in 
misfortune, one could save the means to help one's friends, 
one would be able to endure it better/* More than one refu- 
gee could admire the record of Moreau de St. Mery, and the 
career of Mme de La Tour du Pin easily weighs the scales 
against the frivolity of the Creole women. Whatever the dis- 
orders of the upper clergy in France, the self-sacrifice and 
Christian idealism of those who gave themselves to the New 
World is not open to question. In truth, it is impossible to 
characterize all the refugees with any real exactitude; there 
were always exceptions as important as the instances. 
Frenchmen and individuals they were individuals and 
Frenchmen they remained. 73 

The emigration in which these individuals took part was 
also individualistic,, involuntary, and haphazard. Immediate 
escape was necessary, the United States offered a refuge, so 
any chance at a sailing was seized. Some had no time to plan 
for connections in the New World, few knew what they 

72 Journal de Castorland, p. 198 or 207. This MSS bears two sets of page 



73 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Jan. 17, 21, 22, 28, 1795; Feb. 18, 
1795; Apr. 17, 1795. 
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would do when they got there, or how long they would stay. 
Some, who hoped to remain, returned; others, who hoped to 
return, remained. Finally the political motivation and char- 
acter of the emigration may again be emphasized for, what- 
ever social and economic disorders lay behind the French 
Revolution, the legislation which sent the refugees forth was 
political, the result in action of a new political ideology. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE REFUGEES IN THE NEW WORLD 

" Welcome to my shores* distressed European; bless the hour 
in which thou dids't see my verdant fields, my fair navigable 
rivers, and my green mountains! " 

from an American Farmer. 



" A whole hearted Te Deum expressed our thanks for the 
blessings we held from the Almighty " says Moreau de St. 
Mery, once the " brick " Sophie was safely out of the Eng- 
lish Channel. Most of the refugees would have joined Mo- 
reau's Te Deum; but the trip over was something they had 
not visualized, and their accounts of it beggar description. 
Of the horror he experienced, Moreau omits no detail: the 
faulty and careless navigation, the danger of fire, the 
wretched clothing of the sailors, the general inefficiency, 
breakage and discomfort, the increasingly meagre provi- 
sions first no poultry, then no beets, no onions (and onion 
soup was such a help to the digestion) the wind, the ill- 
ventilated and smoky cabin, a broken tiller, storms and more 
storms, darkness, distress, danger then after one hundred 
and nineteen days land in sight and another Te Deum sung 
" with unction! " x La Rochef oucauld-Liancourt's account is 
less terrible. At first he enjoys the beauty of a storm, trusts 
in, the sound boat and competent crew. Later he notes the 
general inefficiency, inaccurate soundings and a false entry in 
the log. All got sick ** the food got worse and worse " and 
the passengers were so coarse that ** each day was a veritable 
agony " for a man of refinement. 2 

1 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 3-30, passim. 

a La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Oct. 10 to Nov. 85, 1794, passim. 
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In the crowded cabins passengers got on each others 5 
nerves. The pessimistic Desjardins, sailing on the one hun- 
dred and eighty ton La Liberte, complains of forty people 
crowded into space for twelve, and even the optimistic 
Bancel, Desjardins' bete noire, writes home of the damage 
caused by the ship's motion and cautions future adven- 
turers to sail with " the provisions necessary for the passage, 
above all a milch goat for which you will have a little cabin 
with a lock made. 5 ' 3 

Madame de la Tour du Pin complains little and is never 
bitter, yet she too records her suffering from lack of food, the 
wormy hard ship's biscuit, the water rations. La Tour du 
Pin was ill so she had him to care for as well as her children 
whom she could see failing. She describes her ** maritime 
apprenticeship " as " most painful! " " As for me, when I 
think of it after so many years I do not see how I was able 
to resist the fatigue and hunger. A nursing mother, only 
twenty-four years old, my appetite could not but be good, 
and in this new life I hadn't even time to eat." Fog which at 
first helped them escape from a French man-of-war, later 
delayed them off the New England coast. Finally out of the 
fog came the pilot boat from Boston bringing joy impossible 
to describe! 4 

The estimates of the number of refugees who came vary 
from ten to twenty-five thousand; 5 a wide margin certainly, 
but one understandable in view of the difficulty of obtaining 
the facts. No census is adequate that of 1790 antedating, 
as that of 1800 follows, the peak of the emigration. City 
directories are of some help, but many exiles escaped listing. 
The Philadelphia directory for 1794 notes Aubert, Jacob, 
from St. Domingo; and Clarens, the hairdresser, but omits 
Moreau de St. Mery, Tanguy de la Boissiere, Gatereau, 
Chotard aine, Talleyrand and Beaumetz to note only a few. 

8 Journal de Castorland, p. 56, 58; Binsse Papers; Bancel diary. 
* Mme de La Tour du Pin, op. cit. f I, 381-390. 

5 G. Chinard, Volney et VAmerique, p. 28; Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 
285-6. 
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Nor are any of these prominent refugees except St. Mery 
noted in the 1796 directory. 6 Vital statistics were not 
kept by states or municipalities, and the records of the 
churches are by no means all extant; for instance, the late 
eighteenth-century registers of old St. Mary's, a Catholic 
church in Philadelphia which many refugees attended, were 
destroyed by fire, and with them perished much information 
on the refugees. The records of Holy Trinity and St. Joseph's 
in Philadelphia do, however, contain items pertaining to the 
French exiles, for example; " Pageot, Louisa Felicitas Mar- 
garet; born Jan. 8, 1795 of John Louis Desnoutieres Pageot, 
a refugee of the Island of San Domingo, and his wife Mary 
Louisa Gaspard Bariot, Catholics; baptized Mar. 12 by Rev. 
L. Neall, Pastor of St. Mary's: sponsors; James Margaret 
Aubert, and Felicitas Finot Fages, all refugees from San Do- 
mingo "; " Cottineau, Honorius, Born Dec. 4, 1794 of Denis 
Nicholas Cottineau and his wife Lucia Moquet, Catholics, 
baptized Aug. 11, by Rev. L. Neall/' and La Roche, Rene 
Mare Mary, the son of two Santo Domingans Rene La Roche 
M. D. and Mary Jeanne Condamine. The records of St. 
Joseph's for 1795 indicate 299 baptisms of which some thirty 
were, judging by the name, children of French origin. In a 
few cases only is Santo Domingo noted. The following year, 
of 357 baptisms, some thirty-one have French names including 
a few of slave origin. 7 In both years a rough ten percent of 
the total appear to be French. While interesting and indica- 
tive of the situation, these records cannot be considered ex- 
haustive. Irreligion as well as piety existed among the exiles, 
and Catholicism in America was still to a great extent in a 
missionary state. 

If the manifests of the ships entering and leaving any one 
American port between 1790 and 1800 could be studied, 
some estimate of the numbers arriving in that port would 

Philadelphia City directories, 1794 and 1796, 'passim. 

7 " Sacramental Registers at St. Joseph's Church, Philadelphia, Pa." in Ameri- 
can Cath. Hist. Soc. Records (Philadelphia, 1904, 1905), XV, 139 ff.; XVI, 
202 ff., 319 ff.; " Baptismal Registers of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia " in 
American Cath. Hist. Soc. Records (Philadelphia, 1910, 1911), XXI, 145 ff.; 
XXII, 1-20, 65-83. 
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perhaps be possible, but again not all this material is avail- 
able. 8 Moreover, not all the refugees sailed under their own 
names. Mme de La Tour du Pin came as Mme de Latour 
while La Rochefoucauld came out as a Swiss and discussed 
his own possible fate with his fellow passengers. Not until 
land was in sight did he reveal his identity. 

The convoy from the Cap fire certainly brought thousands 
of exiles perhaps ten thousand. The Santo Domingan 
exiles in the United States published a political defense which 
they claimed represented the opinion of ten thousand refu- 
gie$\ and in another case, of ten thousand French families, 
though the latter is certainly an exaggeration. 9 

Lacking totals then, the size of the emigration can only be 
inferred from some of the figures which exist. About two 
thousand Santo Domingans were receiving federal aid in the 
winter of 1794. 10 Seventy-three Frenchmen signed the first 
appel of the French Benevolent Society organized in Phila- 
delphia to aid their fellow countrymen c destitute through 
misfortune, not through misconduct! * a society still extant 
today and about as many more signed its charter. 11 More 
than sixty Frenchmen subscribed for the publication of Mo- 
reau de St. Mery's Description de la Partie Espagnole de 
Saint-Domingue, and more than ninety for the succeeding De- 
scription de la Partie Frangaise de Saint-Domingue?' Long 
lists of refugees signed protests and appeals and political 
statements in the French press. The names listed in any one 
of these documents are undoubtedly only a fraction of the 
whole group. Enough came to set up presses, publish news- 

8 Various government projects are now under way on the Customs House 
records in Philadelphia, which may ultimately yield valuable information of this 
sort. In the spring of 1987 no passenger manifests antedating 1810 had been 
discovered. 

9 Affaires des Colonies, X, no. 12. 

10 See below, pp. 87-90. 

11 Constitution et reglements ou by-lcvws de la Sodete Fmngaise de Bienfai- 
sance de Philadelphia precedes d'une esquisse historique sur son origine et $a 
marche (Philadelphia, 1892), pp. 6-9, 17. This and numerous other pamphlets 
dealing with the society are in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania Library. 

12 The lists of subscribers were published in the books in question. 
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papers and pamphlets, support charitable organizations, 
social clubs and masonic lodges, to figure in American social 
and cultural life, to indulge in political agitation, to drive 
the French Ministers wild, and to worry American officials 
into passing the Alien and Sedition Acts. It seems then not 
unreasonable to consider the estimate of ten thousand con- 
servative, though whether as many as twenty-five thousand 
came remains to be proved. 

Once in the New World, the overwhelming majority of 
refugees settled down in the Atlantic seaboard towns, Ameri- 
can ways of living were closer to the European in the cities. 
The refugees were accustomed to an urban, or at least a for- 
mal, way of life, so that they felt more at home in the larger 
centers. The cities also furnished companionship with their 
compatriots, ways of earning a living, and what they almost 
unanimously hoped for no matter how forlorn the hope 
an ultimate point of departure for France. Consequently 
French colonies sprang up in Boston, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, and Charleston: regular 
French quartiers with French pensions and shops, teachers 
of French, music and dancing, French schools, French lodges, 
French newspapers and much French spirit. In each city the 
composition of the refugee group was motley, and in each 
city the life and contributions of the group differed. Charles- 
ton, which sheltered many Santo Domingans, included in its 
aristocracy the descendants of the Huguenot migration, 
French but Protestant and bourgeois, and so the Catholic 
refugees, aristocratic or plebian as the case might be, assumed 
a less influential position. In Baltimore on the contrary, a city 
Catholic in origin, the refugees found a sympathetic religious 
atmosphere and through the Sulpician ' Seminary in Exile ' 
and the school the Sulpicians founded contributed to Catho- 
licism in that city and in America. In Boston, the home of 
rugged individualism, it was quite appropriately the record 
of an individual refugee that counted, Bishop Cheverus, 
whose personal holiness, intelligence, and good breeding won 
the hearts of Catholic and Protestant alike. In New York, 
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as might Jbe expected, the refugees established business and 
social connections. In Philadelphia, the capital of a new 
country, the refugees came into contact with the representa- 
tives of both the French and American governments, so poli- 
tics loomed large in refugee life there. And as Philadelphia 
was cosmopolitan, tolerant and " enlightened/' the large 
group of refugees in that city succeeded in establishing an 
active social life of their own and in sharing that of other 
Philadelphians. 

Exceptions did exist. Isolated individuals or small groups 
appeared up and down the United States seaboard. Mme 
de La Tour du Pin visited two Santo Domingans on the way 
up the Hudson, and noted three French families in Albany, 
one a Santo Domingan and one ctf very common." Duportail 
lived on a farm near Philadelphia. 13 Because of more favor- 
able regulations concerning the position of foreigners, some 
refugees settled in New Jersey rather than in New York or 
Philadelphia. Individual Frenchmen, of whom La Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt became the most famous, traveled through 
the cities, villages, and isolated regions of the United States. 
And definite efforts were made to establish self-supporting 
French colonies on the Black River in northern New, York, 
at Greene on the Chenango, also in New York, on the 
Susquehanna at Asylum, and at Fontaine Leval in Maine. 

Of these colonies, the Fontaine Leval 14 scheme owes its 
name to Mme Bacler de Leval, a well born French woman, 
who had emigrated in 1790, but, unlike many others, 
had sense enough not to purchase land she had not seen. 
With M. de la Roche, another refugee, and Joseph de Barthe, 
one of the Scioto investors, a group known as " The French 
Company of the Union/' she planned a colony as a place of 
reunion for the French exiles of the day. After some negotia- 

18 Mme de La Tour du Pin, op. tit., EC, 51-53. E. S. Kite, Louis Le Begue 
Duportail (Baltimore, 1938), pp. 280-281. 

14 " A French Description of Frenchman's Bay, 1792, with notes on the pro- 
posed French colony in Eastern Maine." In New England Quarterly, July, 1928, 
"pp. 396-410. This article is based largely on the Enox MSS in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and on BanceTs diary in the Epremesnil Archives. 
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tion, Madame agreed with William Duer and his associates 
General Henry Jackson and Secretary Henry Knox to pur- 
chase some land in Eastern Maine at $1.12 an acre if satis- 
fied with it. Accordingly she sailed for Maine from Boston 
" on a Hingham packet sloop " with la Roche, de Barthe, 
J. B. Regnier, her agent, and a group of followers. Jackson, 
who acted as guide, reported the success of the trip and 
Mme de LevaFs good sportsmanship to his associates. 

Pending the settlement of what the colony should use as a 
port, Jackson bought for Mme de Leval a farm of one hundred 
acres in Trenton, Maine, where she installed her following, 
calling it, because there was a nice spring on the land, Fon- 
taine Leval. Mme de Leval and la Roche then returned to 
New York and began negotiating with Duer in favor of sea- 
board rather than inland townships, a plan Jackson did his 
best to further. Following Duer's failure, the negotiations 
were continued with William Bingham. Mme de Leval agreed 
to purchase certain townships but as she was evidently count- 
ing on settlers to finance the purchase, and these did not 
appear, the plan ultimately came to nothing. Her " angry 
letters demanding her deeds, and explaining why she had no 
money are found at frequent intervals in the Knox papers 
until 1796, when she fades out of the picture/' 15 Fontaine 
Leval was taken over by la Roche who sold it in 1827 to 
Lamoine, one of Mme de LevaFs followers. 

While Mme de Leval was negotiating over her Maine 
lands, the Due d'Epremesnil, one of the Scioto investors, was 
offered an exchange of land in Maine for his original Scioto 
purchase, and consequently sent Bancel de Confoulens, who 
had already been in the United States, as one of d'Epre- 
mesniFs agents to inspect them. BanceFs journal portrays 
his trip to Maine in the summer of 1792, the woods, the lakes, 
the streams, the harvest, the fisheries, the large wholesome 
families and the little foundation at Fontaine Leval itself 
which he used as a base. Bancel, in the spirit of the philoso- 

Ibid.> p. 402. 
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phers who saw a promised land, envisioned the Maine coast 
covered with vineyards, was undoubtedly pleased, and wrote 
d'Epremesnil to accept, telling him what to bring out from 
plaster of Paris, olive oil and rum to ink and almanacs and 
gay clothes for the settlers. D'Epremesnil ultimately au- 
thorized Bancel to make the land exchange, but this decision 
bore no fruit as d'Epremesnil died on the scaffold in 1794> 
and with him perished his dream of a New World colony. 

The Castorland project 16 aimed at the establishment of a 
French colony on the Black River in Northern New York, on 
land once in the Macomb patent. The Prospectus published 
in Paris in 1792 portrayed the region idyllically. The Con- 
stitution of the Company of New York, its backers, provided 
for directors, shares and voting privileges, for the duration of 
the company, for two American Commissioners at $600 a 
year, and a clerk at $300. The Commissioners were to keep 
a diary in duplicate, sending a copy home yearly. Reports 
were to be made every three months. On the basis of this 
material adjustments could be made in the regulations and 
set-up of the Company." Chassanis was the prime mover. 
J. D. Le Ray de Chaumont, his brother-in-law, destined to 
figure largely in nineteenth-centufy land projects in New 
York; Nicholas Olive, Crevecceur and many others were in- 
terested. Pharoux and Desjardins were appointed Commis- 
sioners who were "to manage and administer with zeal, 
economy and intelligence all the society's interests in 
America." Desjardins was not to be paid. Some settlers did 
go to the Black River but ultimately the project came to 
naught. In view of the location, it was an impossible under- 
taking, at least for the French refugees of that day. The 600- 
page illustrated MSS, Journal de Castorland Relation du 
voyage et de Vfitablissment des Emigres Frangais dans 
VAmerique Septentrionale, Description Topographique de 

10 The main source on the Castorland project is the Journal de Castorland in 
the Massachusetts Historical Society which contains, besides the MSS Journal 
kept by Desjardins, the printed Prospectus and the constitution of the company. 
It is interesting to note that Cazenove had not considered this land a good pur- 
chase. See P. Evans, op. tit., p. 22. 
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deux cent mille acres de terre (geologic, arpentage, et traces 
originaux executes sur les lieux) etc. de 1793 a 1796, indi- 
cates that Desjardins fulfilled at least one of his obligations! 

Easily the most famous of these colonies, in fact the only 
one that functioned at all adequately, was that at Asylum. 17 
This was organized by Noailles and Talon, backed by the 
American financiers, Robert Morris and John Nicholson. As 
agents they employed Charles-Felix Boue Boulogne, once 
with the Scioto company, and the able and bi-lingual John 
Keating. The site, a beautiful bend in the Susquehanna, now 
between the towns of Wyalusing and Towanda, was far su- 
perior to that of the ill-fated Scioto venture as it was partly 
cleared and more accessible, even if still difficult to reach. 
Most careful plans were made for the little town; streets were 
laid out geometrically, log houses built and settlement en- 
couraged. At its peak the colony contained " some forty to 
fifty houses, inns, shops, a chapel, theatre, smithy, bakery and 
distillery." 1S Mme de Sibert's establishment was worthy 
of note; a central house thirty by eighteen feet long, shingled 
and papered, had two connecting houses for dining room and 
kitchen, while a garden, an orchard, poplars, willows, 
meadow, stables and a summer house also graced the 
estate. 19 

It is the tradition jealously guarded and passed on to the 
descendants of the Asylum settlers that the colony was to 
be a refuge for the Queen of France and her children who 

17 L. W. Murray, The Story of Some French Refugees and their Axttum 
(Athens, Pa., 1903, 1917) , is the chief printed source for information on the Asy- 
lum colony. It is based on primary material, some in public collections, much 
in the possession of the descendants of the Asylum settlers. Herself a descen- 
dant of Barthelemi Laporte, Mrs. Murray was in a unique position to tell the 
story of the colony. As more material has turned up since this book appeared, 
Miss Elsie Murray, the daughter of the original author, is revising it. Miss 
Murray is herself the author of two pamphlets: French Exiles of 1798 in Northern 
Pennsylvania (Franco-American Pamphlet Series $ 4) and Asylum, The Story of a 
French Royalist Colony of 1793, from which much of the above factual mate- 
rial on the colony is drawn. It is to be hoped that Miss Murray's revision of her 
mother's book will be the definitive work on the subject. 

18 E. Murray, Asylum, The Story of a French Royalist Colony of 1798, p. S. 

19 E. Murray, French Eoriles of 179S in Northern Pennsylvania, p. 9. 
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were to live in the Grande Maison, a vast log house, three 
stories high, built of ten-inch hand hewn logs, with French 
windows and two mighty fireplaces in its great living room. 
Be that as it may, the colony did actually shelter at one time 
or another a motley group of refugees: Noailles, Talons, 
Keating, Blacons, an Ex-constituent, who married Mile 
Maulde, an ex-canoness, 20 and set up in business there as a 
haberdasher; the refugee priest Bec-de-Lievre who kept a 
store, Carles, Fromentin and Colin de Sevigny; a group of 
Santo Domingans, Mme de Sibert, her sister Mile de Bercy 
who married a La Roue, Captain Montalet (Montule) , and 
possibly Denis Cottineau whose wife was a Montalet, and 
who did own shares in the company all these were there at 
one time or another. And the dashing one-armed Aristide du 
Petit Thouars, who had served in the American Revolution 
and was to die as a hero at Aboukir, lived in a clearing he 
had made himself in the adjacent forest, a site still known by 
a corruption of his name, Dushore. 

Asylum received some distinguished visitors Talleyrand, 
the three figalites, and La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt whose 
account of the settlement has become classic. La Rochefou- 
cauld commented on the settlers. Talon took the best house 
for himself. Keating was a " man of uncommon merit, dis- 
tinguished abilities, extraordinary virtue and invincible dis- 
interestedness/' Asylum itself, he felt, had " attained an 
uncommon degree of perfection, considering its infant 
state." 21 

The colony was abandoned in 1802 when Napoleon al- 
lowed the refugees to return to France, news they received 
with tears of joy. Yet at that moment the families of Antoine 
Lefevre, Charles Hornet, supposedly a member of Louis 
XVTs household, Mme d'Autremont, Lefevre's sister, Bar- 
thelemi Laporte, who had helped Talon escape from France 

20 The daughter, born to the Blacons at Asylum, was called Oneida, a name 
used in the Blacons family ever since. See, E. Murray, Azilum, The Story of a 
French Royalist Colony 179$ (Athens, Pa., 1937), p. 14. 

31 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Travels through the United States of North 
America, the country of the Iroquois, and Upper Canada , . . (London 1799) , I, 
86 ff. 
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in a wine cask, and the horticulturist Prevost elected, though 
the colony was disbanded, to stay in the New World. 22 
Today at Asylum hardly anything remains, but the descend- 
ants of the settlers and the records in adjacent libraries keep 
alive its story. 

It is interesting to note that two of these families, the 
Lefevres and d'Autremonts, were involved in an earlier plan 
to establish a colony at Greene in Montgomery County, 
New York, where they purchased six hundred acres of land 
from William Morris and Malachi Treat through their agent, 
C. P. Boue Boulogne. Perhaps Boulogne's activity in both 
ventures was what led the Greene colonists to join the more 
satisfactory settlement at Asylum. 23 

The Asylum venture was at least comparatively success- 
ful, but its success remains uncommon, for in general the 
refugees remained in the cities. Chinard puts it graphically, 
ktf with few minor exceptions they refused to leave the towns 
and, packed into the quartier frangais led a miserable exist- 
ence. They were of all origins and represented all possible 
opinions, former officers of Rochambeau's army come back 
to the country for which they had fought with the intention 
of making good their claims to American gratitude, Santo 
Domingan colonists accustomed to the delicious farniente of 
the Islands, moderates of the Gironde, Jacobins who had 
come finally to fear the Terror ." 24 

While the personal characteristics of the refugees were 
varied and individual, it is interesting to note that life in the 
New World within one refugee group or another, tended to 
produce definite characteristics of exile. Loneliness, uncer- 
tainty, and a forlorn hope of a return home were consciously 
or unconsciously their lot, and these tended to produce a 

aa Descendants of Lefevre, Hornet, Laporte and Prevost still live in the vicinity 
of Asylum. To their courtesy the present author is indebted. 

33 Dorsey Spencer Papers; Deeds and agreements relating to the Greene 
Colony. Of. Chapter IV, pp. 99-100. A study of C. F, Boue Boulogne's activities 
would be illuminating as he took part in the Scioto, the Greene and the Asylum 
ventures. He was drowned in the Loyalsock in 1796. 

a * G. Chinard, Volney et I'Amerique (Baltimore, 1933) , pp. 28-9. 
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marked intensification of all ordinary emotions. As a result * 
the refugees were, as a group, excitable and touchy, and to 
use modern psychological parlance, on the defensive. Noth- 
ing was forgotten or forgiven, political passions burned as 
brightly as ever, all casual contacts with other Frenchmen 
assumed exaggerated proportions, and no matter how lovely 
the New World had seemed at a distance, now that they were 
there, all that mattered was what was happening in France! 

Of course this intensification of feeling affected different 
refugees in different ways. Broadly speaking, two sorts of 
reactions appeared. The hoi polloi, patriots and republicans, 
masons, shopkeepers, artisans, were inclined to take it out in 
exaggerated political activity, in refugee organizations, in 
fanatical fetes and feasts celebrating revolutionary success, 
in hotheaded pamphleteering, in occasional street brawls 
with the scoundrels who were less patriotic than they. The 
more intellectual reacted differently. Appalled by the fact of 
exile, they were deeply depressed. 

For the thoughtful, contemplation is always a resource, 
yet the refugees seem almost afraid to give in to it for fear of 
the attendant depression. All of them were aware of this. 
La Rochefoucauld commented on the ex-minister Ternant's 
low spirits, yet he dreaded the empty hours himself, tried not 
to think, and confided to his journal that he would never see 
France again. His distress when his dog Cartouche disap- 
peared and his delight at Cartouche's return says as much 
again. 25 Talleyrand laughed at La Rochefoucauld's journeys 
and seemed not to realize that they probably helped to lessen 
La Rochefoucauld's distress. 26 Baldensperger in dealing with 
the intellectual aspects of the emigration in Europe quotes 
Chateaubriand, " It was natural enough that the emigres 
should write on cemeteries." 2T In the New World, where dis- 
tance made the chances of return remote, the cemeteries were 

25 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Dec. 17, 1794; Jan, 14, 1795; Jan. 23, 
1795; Mar. 8, 1795; Feb. 22, 1795; Feb. 19, 1795. 

att F. Baldensperger, Le Mouvement des Ideey dans Immigration Frangaise, 

n, 216. 

27 F. Baldensperger, op. dt., I, 295. 
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not forgotten. And even Talleyrand asks pardon in his 
Memoirs for delaying on America. " I was so lonely there, 
that many reflections wllich would otherwise have found 
their vent in conversation now come rushing to my pen." 28 

While the depression was widespread, and some gave in 
bitterly, others the best elements among the refugees 
worked some of it off in intellectual -and social activities and 
developed to some extent an attitude of philosophical resig- 
nation. Hence, the depression, characteristic of the emi- 
gre mind, was by no means fruitless. On the contrary, the 
desire to keep it in control combined with economic necessity 
or an eighteenth-century social curiosity helped to produce 
the diaries and journals accounts on which our knowledge 
of the refugees is based and commentaries on the New 
World around them, for the refugees were among the early 
foreign commentators on the independent United States. 

The question of what the refugees thought of the New 
World is large and can but be hinted at, not exhausted here, 
yet no survey of refugee life would be complete without some 
illustration of their opinions and estimates, which are illumi- 
nating not only as comments on the American scene, but also 
as indices of refugee interests. The character of the records 
the exiles kept varies considerably from La Rochef oucauld- 
Liancourt's six volume Voyage aux tat$-Uni$, a carefully 
organized discussion of the history, institutions, laws, com- 
merce, and inhabitants of the different states, to the brief 
but illuminating jottings in personal diaries, caustic or cyni- 
cal as the case may be. Yet whatever the type of record, 
certain comments stand out. All the able commentators 
note, and note repeatedly, American love of money and de- 
sire for gain. The tolerant and objective La Rochefoucauld 
says " there is no one in the country in whom this is not the 
dominant idea." In the cities, he adds, the speculative spirit 
is stronger than the spirit of liberty; " clever fellow, damned 
sharp" is cited as an American encomium. The love of 

** The Memoirs oj Prince Talleyrand, ed. Broglie, Trans. R. L. de "Beaufort 
(New York, London, 1891), I, 181. 
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money bears fruit in lavish and ostentatious entertaining to 
which the entree is money. Class distinctions are, he feels, 
entirely determined by wealth and measured in terms of 
clothes and carriages. Moreau de St. Mery likewise scores 
the passion for gain and the parsimonious economies which 
result from it. Chateaubriand feels that Quaker morals 
don't interfere with a sharp bargain, and Talleyrand notes 
the luxury in crude settings luxury which does not spell 
refinement. 20 

There are other criticisms, somewhat less devastating. 
Moreau de St. Mery and La Rochefoucauld agree on Ameri- 
can carelessness, La Rochefoucauld noting the energetic but 
inefficient method of fighting a fire, the lack of dignity and 
respect for law in the City Hall; while Moreau de St. Mery 
fusses about the general lack of foresight which he considers 
the dominant American trait, without perhaps making due 
allowance for the fact that the meticulously careful French 
economy he advocates was characteristic of a long established 
society, not of a New World. 80 

Fortunately there are compensating comments made by 
the same observers. American public men are admired, 
Hamilton very generally. Says La Rochefoucauld, <c He is 
always, to my mind, a man of great genius, great talent, ex- 
traordinary for a man who has never left America, which 
would be even greater if he had left for three or four years/' 
Moreau de St. Mery summarizes Hamilton's career intelli- 
gently, including comments on his devouring ambition and 
his bad French, while Talleyrand's surprise that Hamilton 
found it necessary to continue in business after his resignation 
from public office is classic and not surprising. Washington is 
also admired. La Rochefoucauld says " he has always been 
above the great circumstances in which he found himself/* 
Moreau de St. Mery went to Congress to see him deliver the 

29 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyage, VI, S26-SS1; La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court, Journal, Dec. IS, 1794; Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, p. 290 ff,; Talley- 
rand, Memoires, I, 180-181; Baldensperger, 037. cit., II, 16. 

80 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 7, 285; La RocRefoucauld-Liancourt, Jour- 
nal, Dec. 26, 1794; Mar. 21, 1795. 
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opening address, " How simple and natural it all was, but it 
was Washington! it was the meeting of the representatives 
of a nation which has won its liberty. How these republican 
forms speak to the soul and stir the heart. What a destiny 
they predict for this part of the world." 31 

More philosophically and theoretically, such things as 
American freedom and simplicity, religious tolerance, slavery, 
education, the character of the inhabitants, interest the " en- 
lightened " refugees. 32 They comment too on America's fu- 
ture. Talleyrand envisions the wilderness peopled and built 
up, emphasizes the importance of agriculture, the need for 
men and money which Moreau de St. Mery also notes, and 
the very deep ties which still bind the independent United 
States to England. He talks to Hamilton about the position 
of the United States, and says " I admired the spirit of gen- 
eral order always apparent in the private views expressed by 
Mr. Hamilton respecting the prosperity of his country. I do 
not know whether they will ever be realized, but if they are, 
it will only be when the intensive and invading spirit of 
America shall have ceased to alter the general relations of the 
American people with other nations, and when, by a judicious 
regard for its own interests, it will endeavor to conquer its 
own country, by turning to every possible advantage the 
vast extent of territory belonging to it." B3 

It is a pleasure to find among the comments some refer- 
ences to American generosity. Moreau de St. Mery notes it 
as does the vitriolic Santo Domingan editor, Tanguy de la 
Boissiere, while La Rochefoucauld comments on the marked 
kindness of individuals to him, and his effort to be apprecia- 
tive in return. 34 The wide range of assistance and the warm 

51 Moreau de Si. Mery, Voyage, pp. 146-149, 192; La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
Journal, Jan. 16, 1795; Feb. 23, 1795. A. Duff-Cooper, Talleyrand (London, 
1932) , p. 23. 

3S LaRochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Nov. 29, 1794; La Rochef oucauld-Lian- 
court, Voyage, VT, 271, 334; LaRochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyage, V, 254; Moreau 
de St. Mery, Voyage, 325-7, 384-5, 363-4. 

as Talleyrand, Memoirs, I, 177-178; Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, p. 152. 

8 * Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage., pp. 294-5; La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Jour" 
not, Mar. 15, 1795; Dec. 31, 1794. 
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welcome given the refugees is, however, quite inadequately 
appreciated, perhaps because its recipients were the least 
vocal members of the group. 

One consistently adverse critic, the cynical land agent 
Desjardins, is interesting and amusing, and while of no im- 
portance compared to La Rochef oucauld-Liancourt, does in- 
dicate that opinion was varied, and that what each refugee 
saw in the New World was perhaps what he wanted to see, a 
reflection of the things that interested him in life. To Desjar- 
dins, there is no good in the United States. Hamilton he does 
not see, Jefferson, who receives Desjardins and his friends, 
fails to offer them any chairs, but they knew enough to help 
themselves. Jefferson makes a face when they assure him 
many French would come to the United States. Desjardins 
continues, " Europeans are feared here, the merchant fears 
lest the newcomer share the benefits of his commerce, the 
farmer lest he raise the price of land, the land agent lest he 
be shown up, the man of reputation lest his ineptitude be 
proven, and the ambitious lest, among the immigrants, there 
be found one whose talents will eclipse his. Finally, Ameri- 
cans of all ranks and conditions look at us as children occu- 
pied with a good tea look at other arrivals with whom they 
see they will have to share the cake. The sun shines for every- 
one is not the device of this country. To occupy all, to absorb 
all, everything for oneself, nothing for others, that is the guid- 
ing principle of this nation/' To cap the climax, Desjardins 
does'nt bother to present his letter of introduction to Wash- 
ington, leaving it at Mr. Tench Coxe's to the latter's great 
surprise. 85 

The commentators describe Philadelphia, the refugee 
center, in superlative terms. Moreau notes its gracious ap- 
pearance from the water, and La Rochefoucauld, who is not 
given to exaggeration, calls it one of the most beautiful cities 
of the world! They both note, as do others, its regular plan, 
substantial brick houses, numerous churches, and the ceme- 

* s Journal de Castorland, pp. 196-7 or 205-6. This mss. lias two sets of 
numbers. 
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teries inside the city of which they disapprove. They note, 
too, its industries and its extensive commerce. Moreau de 
St. Mery and La Rochefoucauld give careful figures while 
the enthusiastic Bancel says they trade everywhere and have 
the most subtle sailors in the world! Moreau de St. Mery 
characteristically gives a lot of petty detail, the origin of the 
city's name la ville des jreres, its 622 street lamps, the system 
of numbering the houses, the unsatisfactory " guillotine win- 
dows/' while La Rochefoucauld as characteristically, dis- 
cusses the public institutions. The central market is much 
admired; St. Mery feels it is surpassed for meat by " London 
Hall " only, and for fish by New York, and notes that it is 
well built and kept fresh and free from flies in the summer. 
La Rochefoucauld stresses the order and tranquility which 
prevail due to the good will of each individual as the police 
do not interfere. Only the crepehanger Desjardins has no 
words of praise. There is nothing to admire in the " famous 
market " but its size, and le bdtiment du Congres, now 
Independence Hall, which Moreau de St. Mery considers 
architecturally good, Desjardins describes as " a pile of 
bricks," as is the Library in front of which is a statue of 
Franklin hidden " in a niche like a saint " so that its beauty 
cannot be enjoyed. 36 Desjardins 5 picture of Franklin as the 
patron saint of Philadelphia is, of course, as unintentional 
as it is apt. 

Beyond the general points noted, the commentators range 
lightly over all sorts of serious problems and petty facts, 
indicating the keen powers of observation and the wide 
curiosity of the eighteenth-century, and giving their readers 
amusing if trifling glimpses into the life of the day. Moreau 
de St. Mery is adept at piling up details, noting for example, 
the tendency of American women to nerves, the excruciating 
heat in the summer in Philadelphia, and the numerous cups 
of tea consumed by the refugees because they were ignorant 

^LaRochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyage, VI, 244-6, 295 ff., 312 ff., 321; Moreau 
de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 280, 281-5, 369, 388-9, 339-41; Journal de Castorland, 
pp. 196-8, 205-7; Binsse Papers, Extracts from BanceTs Diary. 
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of the American custom of turning one's teacup upside down 
when one had had enough. 37 All this is amusing rather than 
important and needs no further illustration. A survey of 
their more significant comments on the American scene 
proves them to be intelligent and observant, quite as able, on 
the whole more charitable, and possibly more willing to 
study conditions carefully before commenting at all, than 
their confreres of the twentieth century. 

The advent of the refugees and the establishment of 
refugee centers in the cities on the Atlantic seaboard created 
a difficult problem for the government of the new and strug- 
gling United States. Inevitably American officials came into 
contact with the refugees as with all other residents. Apart 
from the handling of federal relief through state agents, 38 
there were numerous contacts the miscellaneous letters of 
the State Department contain a wide variety of appeals for 
assistance of one sort or another, in finding relatives, deliver- 
ing packages, producing certificates of residence in the United 
States or passports to return to Santo Domingo. 

Requests for material aid were most numerous. Anne 
Sauvage, Habitante de Cap Francois got aid under Genet 
when he was Minister, but none from Fauchet, Genet's suc- 
cessor who wished her to return to France. She, however, 
wanted to stay in the United States until she could return 
to Santo Domingo. 89 Raymond, jeune, another unhappy 
Santo Domingan, asked Washington to see that Mr. Haigh, 
senior, paid him the money owed him by Haigh, junior. 40 
Gabriel Henno, who was being persecuted, asked " Sir Thomas 
Jefferson " to see that the New Jersey authorities took care 
of him. 41 Lalandalle, recommended by Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, wrote Washington, " I was born a Frenchman, 
but circumstances having forced me, as they did many of my 

8T Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 287, 303. 

88 See below, Chapter IV for a discussion of federal aid to the refugees. 

89 United States State Department, Miscellaneous Letters 1794; Oct.-Dec., Nos. 
S33-3S4, p. 106. 

* Ibid., July-Sept.; No. 49, p. 88. 
41 Ibid., July-Sept.; No. 52, p. 35. 
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compatriots, to leave my native land in 1793, I came to 
America," then asked for aid in getting his wife and children 
out of France. 43 Louis Busque, a refugee officer, told Wash- 
ington that Genet ignored their misery, adding bitterly 
" dying in one way or another is always dying/' 4S Baron 
Otto de Wurmser asked Washington to see if his mother- 
in-law, Mme de Bayeux, aged eighty-four, who escaped 
from the fire in Santo Domingo in her chemise, was in 
Philadelphia and if so to care for her. 44 And Admiral de 
Grasse's daughters, destitute in the United States after losing 
their lands in Santo Domingo, asked for aid. 45 Letters came 
from abroad too Citoyenne Legaux, the wife of Pierre 
Legaux of Sprmgmill, obviously alarmed by the French legis- 
lation against Frenchmen out of France, wrote for evidence 
of her husband's residence in the United States. 46 The Comte 
de la Belmaye, an uncle of Armand de la Rouerie, who had 
served under Washington during the American Revolution, 
wrote a pathetic letter from London, telling of Armand's 
death, and his own decision to come to the United States; 
asked for advice on agriculture in the New World, so that he 
could support his family, what boat to take, and how to 
bring out his money. 47 There are more letters in similar vein, 
sometimes comic, always on deeper thought, sad, even tragic. 

A good many of the refugees took oaths of allegiance and 
were naturalized as United States citizens. Armand-Gabriel- 
Franois Paparl La Boissier from Santo Domingo " at present 
of Philadelphia gentleman," and Jean-Louie Du Cret of Lor- 
raine took the oath on June 18, 1^93; Francois-Adrian 
Thibault and Joseph-Hilary Carbonnel did so on July 12, 
1793; Louis Osmont on July 19, 1793. La Rochefoucauld 
notes his oath of allegiance in his Journal on Dec. 20, 1794. 

At times the refugees were very annoying. General Gal- 

* a Ibid., July-Sept.; Nos. 45-46, pp. 32-83; No. 47, p. 34. 

** Ibid., January; Nos. 56-57, p. 37. 

"Ibid., April; No. 102-103, p. 69. 

** Ibid., Oct.-Dec.; No. 264, p. 60; No. 329-330, p. 104. 

46 Ibid., Oct.-Dec.; No. 231, p. 34. 

47 Ibid., July-Sept.; No. 170-171, p. 129. 
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baud, a storm center of Santo Domingan politics, one of 
Genet's scapegoats who had fled from his clutches, wrote 
Randolph, then Secretary of State, asking, or rather de- 
manding, in high flown language to be imprisoned and tried 
on charges of plotting against Santo Domingo on United 
States soil plotting of which Genet had accused him to Jef- 
ferson. A footnote in this letter justifies the suspicion that 
Galbaud did not wish to be returned to France by his 
enemies. He wrote again when he was about to be returned 
to France, asking Randolph for a letter that would explain 
his position in the United States, and referring to the English 
efforts to take him prisoner. 48 

Technical problems arose in connection with the refugees. 
For example, Louis Osmont wrote that he had agreed before 
the embargo to return some fifty destitute Santo Domingans 
from Philadelphia to their homes. They had made a small 
down-payment, and would pay the rest later. He asked for 
the necessary passports and appeared willing to handle the 
situation in the way desired by the United States govern- 
ment. Evidently the authorities consulted on this matter 
differed: Hamilton, Randolph and Knox felt the passport 
should be granted; William Bradford was opposed because 
" the embargo extended to all vessels which were not in some 
degree or other under the direction of the President of the 
United States." Randolph submitted the request to Wash- 
ington, suggesting that the assent of the foreign ministers to 
the sailing would overcome most objections. Further letters 
from Randolph at the same period, showed requests for 
Santo Domingan passports from the refugees themselves, 
from Fauchet, the French Minister, and from Hammond, the 
English Minister. 49 

The refugees also demanded considerable tact. Local au- 
thorities had to see that public order was not disturbed by 
outbreaks between opposing refugee factions. Jefferson's 

48 Ibid., January; No. 91, p. 59; Feb.-Mar.; No. 144, p. 18. 
* 9 Ibid., Feb.-Mar.; Nos. 12-13, p. 161; No. 330, p. 163; No. 320, p. 154; No. 
324, p. 157. 
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measures, after one such outbreak in Philadelphia were con- 
sidered adequate by Genet. 90 The disorders in Norfolk, 
Virginia, where the English and the destitute Santo Do- 
mingans were bothered by the " menacing gestures of French- 
men in red caps/' and by " nocturnal parades of armed 
Frenchmen/' caused distinct annoyance to both local and 
state authorities. However, Robert Taylor, writing from 
Norfolk to Alexander Campbell in Richmond, said of these 
disorders, " it has been done in a manner perhaps too com- 
mon in all free Countries but which is either above or below 
the law as I know of none that could punish improper Ges- 
tures or Words rather at than to particular Persons." 51 

Finally tact was required in the relations between govern- 
ment officials and once prominent Frenchmen now in exile. 
The resentment of the French authorities in Philadelphia 
over Washington's reception of Talon and Noailles was bit- 
ter. 52 That Washington was personally concerned with the 
question and desired to handle the situation intelligently and 
fairly, is indicated by the following letter written to Hamilton 
at the time of Talleyrand's arrival. 

May 6th, 1794 
(Private) 
Dear Sir: 

In answering your note of yesterday respecting the request of Mr. 
Talleyrand de Perigord, I do not hesitate to declare that I find it difficult 
to hit upon a line of conduct towards characters under the description 
that gentleman is emigrants that is satisfactory to my own mind; or 
more properly, that is free from exception, by avoiding what might seem 
incivility on one hand, or unpleasant political consequences on the other. 

I can perceive very clearly that the consequences of receiving these 
characters into the public rooms will be driving the French Minister from 
them. His visits are much less frequent than they were, and an occur- 
rence on Tuesday last, (which shall be mentioned when you are here) 
has left no doubt as to the cause. 

50 See below, p. 174. 

51 762., April; Nos. 83-90, pp, 57-62. 

Ba See below, pp. 164-165, 178. 
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A particular introduction of these characters (out of the usual course) , 
would, I presume, be more noticed than the reception of them in public. 
It has become expedient, therefore, in my opinion, that principles should 
be adopted in these cases (not only for the conduct of the President, but 
the Executive Officers also) by which evils may be avoided and uni- 
formity observed. 

What these had best be, deserves consideration. 

My wish is, and it is not less my duty as an officer of the Republic, 
to avoid offense to persons with whom we are in friendship, by conduct 
towards their prescribed citizens which would be disagreeable to them 
whilst, at the same time, these emigrants, if people of good character, 
ought to understand that they will be protected in their persons and 
property, and will be entitled to all the benefits of our laws, for the rest, 
they must depend upon their own behavior and the civilities of the 
citizens at large who are less restrained by political considerations than 
the officers of government must be. 

Yours always, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 03 

Washington's letter indicates that the American officials 
were as aware of the refugees and the problems they created 
as were the ship captains who transported them, the land 
agents who exploited them or the charitable individuals who 
aided them. What is more significant, his letter evidences 
the good will of the government towards the exiles. The 
following chapters will show something of their experiences 
in dealing with the American public to whose civilities Wash- 
ington recommends them. 



53 U, S. State Dept., Miscellaneous Letters 1794; May-June, No. 149-50, pp. 
13-14. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE REFUGEES 

" O ma femme et tries enfans! je vow ai conserve du pain, 
rnais quil me jut amer. Puisse-je nen jamais gouter qui le soit 

autant" __ _ __, __ , _ r . 

MOREATJ DE ST. MEET, Voyage aux tats-Ums. 

The economic position of the refugees was determined 
by the circumstances of the emigration. Granted this basic 
fact, they seem, economically speaking, to have formed 
three major divisions. One consisted of those arriving ab- 
solutely destitute and therefore needing assistance of some sort 
for the moment at least. Another included those who, arriving 
with little or modest means, nevertheless somehow or other 
struggled along on their own resources, capitalizing on their 
accomplishments, such as music, painting, dancing and draw- 
ing, as did the socially privileged, or on their craftsmanship 
as did the butchers, and bakers, and candlestick makers, the 
"hewers of wood and drawers of water." The third group, 
smaller and more prominent socially, consisted of individuals 
who had some resources and were consequently able to go 
into business in the United States, to invest in land, and in 
general to maintain a somewhat higher standard of living. 
These divisions were by no means determined by social 
distinctions wealthy and fortunate Santo Domingan plant- 
ers were among the destitute, while some tradesmen evi- 
dently saved enough to carry on in the New World. There 
was, moreover, opportunity for the enterprising to move 
from one group to another. 

The first group, the destitute, contained many of the 
miserable Santo Domingans who arrived on the convoy after 

84 
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the Cap fire. Reaching Norfolk first, many remained there 
for lack of means to go elsewhere, 1 others succeeded in joining 
the groups in the big cities. Lists of refugees still extant 
report their tragic state: 2 " his plantation destroyed," " with- 
out father or mother/' " sick/' " her husband killed/' " their 
plantation destroyed/' " without resources." 

Spontaneous and generous aid was however forthcoming. 
Merchant ships transported the destitute free of charge. 
Subscriptions were raised in American cities, and grants 
voted by the legislatures. Massachusetts provided for the 
exiles there, and Baltimore raised $12,000. The three small 
towns of Portsmouth, Hampton and Williamsburg raised 
over $1,000. New York City raised some $11,000 a sum 
matched later by the State legislature. New York had a hos- 
pice for Santo Domingans on Vesey Street, doubtless an 
economical way of handling the situation. In the fall of 1798, 
five years after the disaster, the hospice still sheltered some 
fifty old men, women and children. 3 In New York, too, 
Dr. Romaine (sic) became famous for his kindness to the 
refugees. 4 The Philadelphia committee raised $14,600 in spite 
of the pestilence which held the city in its grip all summer, 
and which was blamed on the Santo Domingan convoy. Of 
this, the committee planned to spend $4,000 to take two 
hundred Santo Domingans to France, $3,000 to take one 

1 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, p. 55. 

2 Dreer Collection: ** List of French refugees from St. Domingo in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, and who draw rations." In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Library. 

8 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 294-5; Stoddard, op. tit., p. 220; P. Condon, 
" The Church on the Island of San Domingo," Pt. n, in U. S. Historical Records 
and Studies, XIH, 35. These subscriptions appear to be voluntary and private. 

* Possibly Dr. Nicholas Romayne (1756-1817), son of John Romeyn, a New 
York silversmith and Juliana McCarty. Dr. Romayne served as a member of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York from 1784 to 1787 
and as a trustee of Columbia College from 1787-1793. Later he organized a 
medical school, applied for and secured a charter for the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. This charter was held up however due to Columbia's plans for a 
medical department and Romayne's students were for a while granted degrees 
by Queens University (now Rutgers) in New Brunswick, N. J. See Dictionary 
of American Biography, XXI, 127-128. 
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hundred and fifty to Santo Domingo, $800 to employ one 
hundred mechanics for one month, $4,400 to settle refugees 
on western land and $900 for the support of widows. 5 
A public distribution of aid was advertised for April , from 
9 to 12, and 3 to 5 o'clock, on the corner of Water Street, 
southwest 0f Walnut. The problem continued to be acute for 
some time. In 1796 the Pennsylvania legislature granted 
funds to aid the destitute French, and the Frangais refugies 
are notified that old men, women and children will receive 
aid in proportion to their need on application to Samuel P. 
Griffits (sic) No. 115 Walnut Street, and to Joseph Sanson, 
No. 45 North Front Street. 6 

The French legation and consulates also provided assist- 
ance, with some hesitation, as they hated to use the funds of 
the republic for the support of " aristocrats " and <e counter- 
revolutionaries, 53 so much so that the refugees charged dis- 
crimination on political grounds. Ultimately they worked 
out a system of free trips to France, and for those who were 
left behind for valid reasons, some sort of subsistence allow- 
ance. 7 

While private charity responded bravely to the distress of 
the Santo Domingans, the burden was too great for that type 
of philanthropy alone. With conditions in Philadelphia 
before their eyes, reports of the suffering elsewhere reached 
the ears of Congress. Julian Verplank wrote from New York 
in January requesting a share of any federal grant. The city, 
he reported, was caring for three hundred and fifty refugees, 
and had funds for another two months. 8 Robert Taylor 
wrote from Norfolk, Virginia, on the needs of the French 
there. He hoped for 600 from the cities of Virginia, but was 
not sure about it, though he was sure Norfolk could not 
carry two hundred and fifty-five more poor people. Of the 

5 J. B. McMaster, op. dt. t I, 125. 

e Courner ie la France et des Colonies, Jan. 19, 1796; Jan. 26, 1796; American 
Star, April 1, 1794. 

r See below, pp, 177, IBS. 

8 TJ. S. Dej>t. of State, Miscettaneotts Letters, 1794; January; No. 90, p. 58. 
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refugees, all of whom he visited personally, he said "if 
Childhood, Old Age, Infirmity, Poverty, and the heartrend- 
ing thought of what they were, and what they now are, form 
objects of Charity and commiseration, I hope Congress 
nor no other Public Body will ever have it in their power 
to exert their Benevolence and Compassion, to a set of People 
so deserving of its aid/' Taylor also suggested that the 
French aid the Santo Domingans as it was illegal to bring in 
paupers, which the refugees were, without guaranteeing their 
support. 9 The Baltimore Committee, which had already 
spent over $20,000 on three thousand refugees threatened, 
if aid was not soon forthcoming, to send their charges to 
Philadelphia, where the "scenes of Distress so long exhi- 
bited here, and so often in vain represented to the general 
government will excite their compassion more strongly than 
we have been able to do." 10 

Recognizing the need, Congress did, early in 1794, appro- 
priate $15,000 against the debt to France, for the relief of 
the Santo Domingan exiles. As soon as this became law, 
Randolph, the Secretary of State, asked the different state 
representatives then in Philadelphia, for estimates on the 
number of refugees, and on minimum subsistence costs, 
so as to be able to work out an equitable division of the 
funds available. 11 Tentative estimates came in promptly. 

8 Ibid., No. 120-121, p. 82. 10 Ibid* No. 132, p. 83. 

11 Ibid., Feb.-Mar. No. 209, p. 66. This letter initialed by Randolph is ob- 
viously the draft of his request for information. It is quoted just as written. 

Philadelphia 
February 14, 1793. 
" Gentlemen 

The President of the United States is anxious to execute immediately the law, 
which has lately passed, for the relief of the distressed fugitives from St. 
Domingo. But without an actual or probable enumeration of them, according to 
the places of their dispersion, the distribution to be made, of the money granted 
will be liable to great inequalities; particular places may absorb too much of it; 
and the time, for which the support of those unfortunate persons was contem- 
plated by Congress may be abridged by the exhausting of the fund. I must 
therefore entreat you, altho' precision cannot be expected to furnish me with 
the best information in your power of their total number, with a distinction of 
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Baltimore sent a schedule of those receiving aid and reported 
a budget of $600 a week, allowing only $1.00-$2.00 per 
persons per week. J. Parker reported about three hundred 
refugees in Norfolk whom $1.50 a week apiece would care 
for. Samuel Dexter, Jr. wrote home to Massachusetts 
for information on the refugees there. William Smith 
reported between three hundred and four hundred refugees 
in Charleston, and estimated the cost of adult support at 
30 a year, and that of a child at 15 a year. John Page 
reported about sixty in need in York and Hampton, Virginia, 
where the cost of living was slightly higher than in Norfolk. 
About one hundred were reported in Savannah where food 
costs were higher than in Philadelphia, board coining to $4.00 
to $6.00 a week. Bowen and Malbone, reporting for Rhode 
Island, said the towns were carrying the refugees and were to 
be refunded by the state. They reported forty-two adults 
and eighteen infants in need of aid. George Read sent a list 
from Newcastle, Delaware, made out by " the only inhabi- 
tant we have that can converse in the french language and 
his requirements therein are not considerable, however suffi- 
ciently so for common purposes/' Read considered the refu- 
gees " meritorious persons as their demeanor since among us 
hath been such as warrants this opinion." Theodore Bailey 
of New York confirmed Verplank's estimate. Kentucky 
reported no refugees, while the Vermont and New Hampshire 
representatives doubted whether any one there came under 
the terms of the law. 12 

With the approximate figures in, Randolph worked over 

those who may not be desirous of receiving aid, the places of their residence 
within your State, and the lowest price for subsistence of Adults and Children 
at the spot. If you can prepare an estimate by monday (sic) next, it will hasten 
the succours to the indigent and lay me under a particular obligation. 
I have the honor, Gentlemen, to be with great respect, 

your obedient servant 

E. R." 

12 Ibid., No. 176, p. 39; Nos. 181-183, pp. 44-46; No. 169, p. 32; No. 172, p. 
35; No. 17S, p. 36; No. 174, p. 37; No. 177, p. 40; No. 19, p. 77; No. 223, p. 82; 
No. 184, p. 47; No. 170, p. S3; No. 171, p. 34; No. 178, p. 41. 
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the problem and then sent Washington the plan on which 
the Department heads agreed. They decided to give out 
$10,000 of the appropriation immediately, reserving $5000 
for later demands; also to send the money to local com- 
mittees or ** confidential persons," asking them '* to under- 
take the partition of this money; exhorting them to use 
oeconomy; to keep accounts, to report their proceedings to 
the President; and to forward accurate intelligence." Allow- 
ing approximately $5.00 per refuge, the table worked out as 
follows: 

Refugees in distress : Funds allotted : 

Georgia 100 $ 500 

South Carolina 350 1750 

North Carolina 50 250 

Virginia 290 1400 

Maryland 400 000 

Pennsylvania 00 1000 

New York 350 1750 

Connecticut 10 50 

Rhode Island 00 1000 

Massachusetts 50 50 l * 

On March 4, 1794, less than three weeks from the date 
of his original request for information, Randolph wrote Wash- 
ington for the treasury warrant necessary to make payments 
on the money to be distributed. 14 

While a real help for the moment, the federal grants to 
the refugees did *not go very far. in fact, the Baltimore 
Committee advertised in the newspapers in March that they 
had spent all their funds in advance, and could not go on. 
They made public this situation so that any refugee who 
wanted to take the opportunity of returning to France with 
the French fleet then about to leave might do so advisedly. 15 

18 Ibid., No. 208, p. 65. This chart indicates succinctly the concentration, of the 
Santo Domingans in the central and southern Atlantic ports; the number in New 
England, excluding the Ehode Island towns, being negligible. 

Ibid., No. 230-1, p. 85. 

15 Ibid., No. 254, p. 105. This notice was signed by Wm. Patterson, Gtistavus 
Scott and Samuel Sterrett. 
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In April 1794, Randolph, Knox and Hamilton recommended 
using the balance of the relief funds to return the refugees 
to Santo Domingo on the boats then leaving. 16 While indi- 
viduals were willing to go to France or the islands, others 
did not want to go, so that the problem of relief continued to 
exist. Julian Verplank reported two hundred and nineteen 
in New York after the fleet had sailed. 17 While Daniel Sar- 
gent Jr. and Thomas Handasyde Perkins felt the Boston 
funds were adequate, the Wilmington authorities reported 
in the fall fifty-three to fifty-four whites and thirty mulattoes 
" in the greatest possible want/* 1S The federal funds were 
by this time undoubtedly at an end, for Randolph, in re- 
porting to Washington in May, on the disposition of the 
grant, noted only $600 still in the bank for the President to 
use as he chose for Santo Domingan relief. 19 With this spent, 
refugee aid again became a problem for local and private 
charity. 

Sympathy goes out naturally to the first group, those 
dependent on public or private charity, admiration to the 
second those who somehow or other managed to make a 
living to the petit-maUres as Sicard who taught dancing 
in Philadelphia from 1790-181&; to the eouyer who had a 
circus troop in Boston; 20 to the exiles known and unknown 
because of whom " dancing schools . . . language schools con- 
ducted by Frenchmen, French dishes, names, expressions, 
customs, dress, music, books, were the rage; " 21 to the 
" young married man of Santo Domingo " who offered to teach 
music, painting and dancing, listed the times of his classes 
and his prices, and then added "the same person has for 
sale two dozen elegant table knives, with silver handles, the 
ruins of his fortune." 22 

The advertisements in the French newspapers give some 
idea of the efforts of this group. Collet, 171 North Front 

18 Ibid* April, No. 100-101, p. 67. 17 Ibid., No. 55-56, p. 40. 

18 Ibid* July-Sept., No. 43, p. 30; Oct.-Dec., Nos. 341-345, pp. 110-113. 

19 Ibid., May-June, No. 219, p. 58. 21 J. B. McMaster, op. cit., V, 280. 
30 H. M. Jones, op. cit., pp. 255-6. M American Star, April 10, 1794. 
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St. in Philadelphia, had for sale " ices, coffee a la Frangaise, 
refreshments of all sorts and all the new newspapers either 
French or English." 23 Brillat Savarin commented on the 
money Captain Collet made with his ices and the commotion 
they created among the young ladies of the day. 24 " Four- 
nier, merchant goldsmith and jeweler, 102 North 2nd St.' 5 
had "an assortment of the most fashionable Paris jewelry." 2B 
M. Clarens, a hairdresser, appeared eclipsed by his wife, 
Mme Clarens, "Paris milliner who makes, and sells hats, 
bonnets, puffs, handkerchiefs a la Creole in the latest style, 
trims dresses, makes ball gowns, mantles, cloaks, and all 
that concerns her estate." 26 Up to date guns and pistols 
could be had from " Coulaux et Perrein, master armorers 
of Paris/' 27 Marechaux and Moret, who had had busi- 
ness experience in the West Indies, opened a dry goods 
store. 28 Boissier, was a " ladies' shoemaker/' 29 Watchmakers 
abounded. Esteve "mends all kinds of watches and clocks 
with a year's guarantee." Bechard du Cap " implores " 
work; and Charles Billon and Company had " a complete 
assortment of watches and clocks of the best quality and 
the latest styles." 30 

Professional men also advertised. "J. Herault, former 
engineer of the bridges and roads " of France has the honour 
to offer his services to the public for all that relates to his 
estate; a careful explanation followed, then the notice " he 
offers also to give lessons in mathematics beginning with 
arithmetic." 31 Perhaps the arithmetic paid for his bread and 
butter. The surgeon-dentist Le Breton advertised that lie 
alone was authorized to administer le rob anti-syphilitique, 

23 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Oct. 1, 1795. 

24 C. Skerill, French Memoirs, pp. 101-102. 

25 Courtier de la France et des Colonies, Oct. 28, 1795. 
* 6 Ibid., Dec. 9, 1795. 

47 American Star, undated Supplement of advertisements. 
38 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, No. 27, 1795. 
"Ibid., Oct. 24, 1795. 

80 Ibid., Oct. 28, 1795; Courrier Politique, Dec. 19, 1793. 

81 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Nov. 20, 1795. 
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of Dr. Laffecteur of Paris, whose pupil Le Breton was. 32 
Incidentally Le Breton said he had the backing of the French 
Ambassador. Merchants advertised goods for sale: "three 
hundred cases of cheese," " chez Le Bouteillier, 220 South 2nd 
St., on the corner of Lombard/' 33 excellent Graves and 
Bordeaux wine elsewhere. 34 Odier and Bousquet had "an 
assortment of scented water, vinaigre de Maille, vegetable 
rouge and artificial flowers. 35 Despernay of Paris had in ad- 
dition to his ordinary goods, " an assortment of hats of the 
best Paris make, looking glasses and white silk stockings/ 3 se 

Pensions abounded. They were needed, and they helped 
to make ends meet. Jean Francois Vallee (or Veillee) had one 
on the corner of 4th and Cherry Alley. " Lafitte, formerly an 
eating-house keeper at the Cape/' also ran one. The Pension 
Frangaise on Gay Street in Baltimore advertised a new cafe, 
public newspapers, French and American, and for their 
pensionaires only baths " GRATIS " (sic) , S7 

Jobs were also offered in the papers. Baudry des Lozieres 
advertised for a clerk " German, French or American of a 
known family 14 to 15 years old; ** and " Mahy, 10 Cyprus 
Alley " for a housekeeper who could " speak a little French 
and sew a little." A job was available in Wilmington for a 
Frenchman who knew " double entry bookkeeping perfectly/* 
No salary was mentioned but he would be kept ** loge, 
nourri et blanchi." 3S " Six schelins (sic) reward " was of- 
fered for Blanchard, the apprentice of Faipoux, a locksmith 
of Paris and Santo Domingo, who ran away "to-day at 
noon/ 3 And there were numerous rewards offered for run- 
away slaves. 39 

fl American Star, Mar. 6, 1794; Mar. 18, 1794. 

3 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Nov. 20, 1795. 

'Ibid., Jan. 18, 1796. - SB Ibid., Dec. 24, 1795. 

6 American Star, undated advertisements. 

7 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Nov. 21, 1795; Nov. 24, 1795; Nov. 
11, 1795; Courier Politique, May 15, 1795. 

88 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Dec. SO, 1795; Nov. 26, 1795; Nov. 
14, 1795. 
n lbid., Jan. 5, 1796; American Star, Mar, 4, 1794; Apr. 1, 1794. 
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Some of the advertisements were more distinguished than 
others, for example, Moreau de St. Mery's. The subscription 
for the publication of his Description de la Partie espagnole 
de Saint-Domingue was advertised; the subscribers got it for 
$3.00, others for $4.00. If twelve copies were ordered, the 
thirteenth was free. The brochure of La Eochefoucauld- 
Liancourt on the Philadelphia prisons which Moreau de St. 
Mery published in French and English was advertised, as 
were the books the latter received from Europe, such as the 
Life of General Dumouriez, not to be confused with his 
Memoirs, The Posthumus Memoirs of General Custine, and 
the Parisian Calendar for the Year IV of the French Repub- 
lic. However, not even Moreau stuck firmly to one line of 
business, for his store also provided music for the piano and 
harp, and " fleecy hosiery " of English wool. 40 

The refugees also ran schools. Mme and Mile de Saint- 
Memin opened one in Burlington, New Jersey. 41 Du Ponceau 
wrote to his daughter who was a pupil there homely little 
letters revealing much warmth of feeling. In one he hoped 
some music would soon arrive from France. In another he 
asked how her dresses were " to be altered " and sent her a 
mythology lesson. 42 Eloise Desabbayes, who was born in 
Paris, but whose family lost a fortune in Santo Domingo, 
was employed by Mile de Saint-Memin for her good French 
and later opened her own school in New York, which became 
popular and famous in fashionable circles. Mile Desabbayes, 
later Mme Chegary, taught French herself to the older 
pupils, using La Fontaine, which she considered the epitome 
of worldly wisdom as the Bible was for spiritual knowledge. 
Mme Chegary also provided religious education in accord 

40 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Oct. 83, 1795; Nov. 4, 1795; Oct. 15, 
1795; Feb. 4, 1796. 

41 Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 305. 

42 Du Ponceau Papers; In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania Library, 
Letters Autobiographical 1836-1844 and Correspondence Box. Du Ponceau to 
Louisa, Sept. 3, 1801, Feb. 12, 189. Society Collection; In the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania Library, Du Ponceau to Louisa, Aug., 1802. 
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with the denomination of the pupil in question. 43 There were 
other schools. Mile Rodrigue of Santo Domingan extrac- 
tion, who conducted a fashionable one in Philadelphia, was 
as considerate of religious differences as was Mme Chegary. 
The Victor Bancels had a school in New York which ulti- 
mately took over the Ecole ficonomique founded by the 
Napoleonic exiles, General Moreau and Hyde de Neuville. 
Mme Binsse de Saint- Victor, BancePs sister, was another 
school teacher. The history of these schools however, is of 
19th century rather than the period of this study. 

While many refugees were destitute and as many struggled 
desperately to make ends meet, a third group was somewhat 
more fortunate economically. The La Tour du Pins had some 
funds, and on arrival turned many of their possessions into 
cash which enabled them to pay for the farm on which they 
earned a living. When they decided to return to France, 
they offered the property for sale " a farm newly occupied 
by the undersigned, situated in Watervleit, five miles north 
of Albany, and two miles north of Troy; it contains 06 acres. 
There is a pleasant house with dependencies, all in very good 
order; a large orchard full of choice trees, and a good sized 
vegetable garden where there are also fruit trees and bushes. 
The farm utensils are also for sale, a complete assortment, 
with several milk cows and mares that will bear. For more 
particulars address the undersigned or Jacob Quesnel and 
Company, opposite the Dutch church in Albany, or where 
this sheet is printed in Philadelphia. Frederic Latour-du- 
Pin (sic) ." ** Evidently the La Tour du Pins had made the 
farm a paying proposition. 

Due to his experiences in the American Revolution Noail- 
les' career in the New World began under good auspices. 
Before sailing to the United States he was in touch with 

48 " A Celebrated Teacher, Madame Chegary and her school for girls in this 
city," New York Sun, Dec. 25, 1887, pp. 8-7, passim and J. Campbell, "San 
Domingo Refugees in Philadelphia," in American Oath. Hist. Records, XXVI I If, 
41-243. 

** Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Mar. 1, 1796. 
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T. Pinckney in London, and on his arrival in Philadelphia he 
was received by Washington a procedure not followed 
with all prominent refugees who arrived after that time. Later 
Noailles wrote General Clinton recommending a French en- 
gineer, Vincent, now at " Brunswick in the Jersey " for work 
on the canal in New York. 45 And before long Noailles and 
his compatriot, Talon, were deep in the Asylum project, in 
which Robert Morris and John Nicholson were interested. 
In this Noailles made money, for the Asylum minutes indi- 
cate he was to have " a generous but economical commission 
for all the actions (shares) or lands he may sell agreeable 
to the rates and regulations of the company.' 5 This " eco- 
nomical compensation came to five per cent on lands he 
sold, and two and one-half per cent on the shares. Noailles 
according to the minutes appeared pleased with this 
arrangement. 46 

The Asylum Company minutes are a valuable clue to 
refugee capitalism in general. Charles Bue Boulogne got $800 
a year as assistant secretary, which was later increased by 
$200. He also got $000 "in cash or actions" and while 
agent for the company various agent 's fees. Talon, too, 
did well " Resolved, That as Mr. Talon will be exposed to 
expences (sic) from his situation in receiving Company who 
may visit the settlement etc., he be allowed for his services 
as Agent and for his extra expences (sic) as aforesaid, at the 
rate of three thousand Dollars for one year." Talon resigned 
as agent but had 30 shares in the company. Six per cent was 
paid biennially on shares worth $500. Talon also had a five 
per cent commission on the money the company received 
from his sales apart from the allowance of everything over 
$.50 on 300,000 acres, and over $.75 an acre on 100,000 
acres, which allowance apparently went to Talon's agents. 47 

The following refugees contracted with Talon for the 
following amounts of land in the Asylum venture. The price 

45 See Noailles' letters in the Collection of Mr. Stuart Jackson. 
* e Minutes of the Asylum Company, 1794-97, Blotter No. I, p. 3. 
* 7 Ibid., pp. a, 30-32, 57, 5, S3, 47, 48, 57, 78-80. 

8 
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was ten shillings an acre, payable in three years, without 
interest charges; an investment of $100 per 1000 acres was 
required yearly. 

Monsieur Maffran x 3000 

Carles x 1000 

Carles Freres x 1000 

De Monleiau x 1000 

Buzard x 4000 

Palyart x 500 

Montulli (sic) x 7400 

Gerbier x 600 

Sibert x 500 

Bircy x 500 

Lidsbat x 6000 

Caignet 6000 

Noailles x 4000 

Freniel x 6000 

Bonnet x 6000 

Beidsloin x SOOO 

Cottineau x 2000 

Boulogne x 1000 

Blacon x 6000 

Collin x 6000 

Momsbacli 1000 

Pere Seraphin 500 

Mr. Talon SOOO 48 

The company resolved to deliver one-fourth of the amount 
of land requested in the above contracts exclusive of those of 
Maffran and Talon, which were to be fulfilled in toto 9 as were 
all those below 1000 acres. 49 

John Eleating's friend, M. Rosseau, got 2000 acres at $.00 
an acre, 50 while Collot, probably Victor Collot, former Gover- 
nor of Guadeloupe, said he would purchase 1000 acres for 
himself and 9000 for others if he could sell them in six 
months, and provided he liked the land when he saw it. The 

* 8 Ibid., pp. 20-21. The letter x designates contracts in writing. 
** Ibid., p. 25. eo Ibid., p. 26. 
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company agreed to this, stipulated the erection of a house 
and the settling of a family on each 400 acre tract within a 
year from the purchase, and charged Collot fifteen shillings 
an acre. 51 

MM. Duvernay, Renaud and Charles de Cadignan, were 
authorized to sell the company's lands abroad, and Georges 
in the West Indies. The terms differed somewhat, but in some 
cases there is a five per cent commission and a further allow- 
ance of one-half of everything over the stipulated sale price 
an illuminating clause! 52 

The figures and terms quoted sound well, but there is much 
to indicate it was all highly speculative. The sales money 
did not meet the obligations, which were met at one time 
or another by Boulogne and John Nicholson. By the spring 
of 1797, it was obvious too that two hundred and ten shares 
in circulation were unsecured by patents. And at a stock- 
holder's meeting the Pennsylvania system of land holding 
" under warrant and survey which was considered as forming 
a complete legal title, and on, the forming of the company 
was the mode principally in view " was explained. The com- 
pany resolved, however, to transfer no more of the shares 
standing in Nicholson's name he was then President until 
adequate securing patents were obtained. 63 

The Keating papers give additional information on refu- 
gee land ventures. Talon paid Robert Morris for land in 
Lycoming County, some " 11,173, 11s, 7p. lawful money of 
Pennsylvania/' Talon also paid William Bingham $80,000 
for land in Lycoming County, and transferred it later to 
R. Gernon for a similar price. In September 1802, Gernon 
transferred it to Peter Bauduy for $20, and the following day 
it was sold to John Keating, John Sigismund Roulet and 
Richard Gernon for the same price. 54 Whatever the meaning 

51 Ibid., p. 23. 

BS Ibid., pp. 29, 85, 41-43, 37, 15-19. 58 Ibid., pp. 31, 53, 88, 91, 92, 95. 

K * Keating Papers; land papers and copies of deeds: Robert Morris and wife 
to Omer Talon; William Bingham and wife to Omer Talon, (copy) Dec. 21, 1796; 
Omer Talon to Richard Gerrton, Jan. 4, 1797; Richard Gernon and wife to Peter 
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of the last two transactions, it is clear that some refugees 
were able to get money or credit. One is led to feel this was 
done on a credit rather than a cash basis, as Du Ponceau 
writes Keating about the land Bingham sold Talon, and 
Talon paid for "partly in Bills of Exchange on Europe, 
partly in notes payable here." Du Ponceau states too that 
Talon had transferred his land to Gernon " to facilitate 
the making of Conveyances to purchasers hereafter " in a 
sense Gernon was trustee. 55 In another case La Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt bought " 800 acres of land to give Ms 
children in case they should have no resources." 56 One 
wonders how La Rochefoucauld financed this transaction as 
he was himself living most simply in the New World. In 
fact, when he called on Mme de La Tour du Pin he was 
so shabbily dressed that she made him change his clothes 
before taking him to call on the Schuylers. Perhaps La 
Rochefoucauld's lands were at or near Asylum as Keating 
did get a letter from the Duke of Leancour (sic) about lands 
for himself and others, and Noailles was appointed to com- 
municate with Leancour about it. 57 

The Comte de More commented caustically on the tech- 
nique of the Asylum promoters. ** To facilitate their specu- 
lation," wrote More, " they erected in the town an immense 
building destined to house all the important people they ex- 
pected . . . appropriately: the Pope, the sacred college, even 
dethroned sovereigns, still dizzy from the boat on their arri- 
val, were to occupy apartments there, and buy American 
land." Apparently Asylum agents waited for the newly 
landed, treated them kindly, and then sold them land at six 
francs an acre which they had acquired at fifteen cents (over 
500 per cent profit) . " I have seen," said More, ** a milliner 

Bauduy, Sept. 17, 1802; Peter Bauduy and wife to John Keating, John Sigismund 
Roulet and Richard Gernon, Sept. 18, 1802. 

* B Du Ponceau Papers; Letter Book C., Du Ponceau to Keating, Jan. 16, 1798. 

se La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Mar. 15, 1795; Nov. 25, 1794; Mme 
de la Tour du Pin, Journal, EC, 71-72. 

67 Minutes of the Asylum Company, 1794-97, Blotter No. I; p. 61. 
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who had, with the price of her merchandise, acquired lands at 
Asylum, so called capital of the imaginary colony; the poor 
dupe was obliged to abandon the property, after having 
contemplated the site on which they had sold her the right 
to build . . . (and) was reduced to returning to Philadelphia 
to earn her living with her ten fingers as before.'* When an 
agent called on More and tried to interest him in Asylum, 
More pretended he was convinced and then thundered at 
the agent that having served throughout the War of Inde- 
pendence, he knew the country the agent was describing 
thoroughly, and that, to make a long story short, this philan- 
thropic venture was nothing but a deception, a swindle! 
More's tirade left the agent who heard it " disconcerted " 
and at this late date dissolves any doubts on the hazardous 
character of emigre capitalism. 58 

The activities of Charles-Felix Bue Boulogne as a land 
promoter antedate the Asylum project and throw further 
light on the character of these land schemes. Boulogne was 
authorized by William Morris and Malachi Treat to dispose 
of the tract of 15,365 acres they had secured, " situate on the 
East side of the River Chenango in the township of Greene 
in the County of Montgomery, in the State of New York.'* 
Of this land Boulogne sold 600 acres to Marie-Jeanne Dohet, 
" widow of Hubert d'Autremont deceased/* Antoine-Barthe- 
lemy-Louis Le Fevre, and his wife, Marie-Genevieve 
Dohet. An agreement was drawn up in Paris between the 
contracting parties on March 27, 1792. Article I arranged 
for the sale of the 600 acres, allowed the purchasers their 
choice of land, and specified the size and shape of the lots. 
Article H noted that the trees on the land were included. 
Article III stated that possession began from that date. 
Article IV provided for notarized copies of the papers in- 
volved, while Article V made the buyers responsible for no- 
taries* fees. Article VI set the price 5400 livres tawrnois of 
which 900 had been paid. The balance was, according to 

58 More, Memoire*, pp. 150-153. 
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Article VII, to be paid in assignats in Paris a year after tak- 
ing possession, or the buyers might, as Article VIII specified, 
elect to pay in kind at market rates in two installments, one 
of 1500 livres tournois in 1794 after the second harvest on 
their land, and the other of $000 livres tournois a year later. 
Bue Boulogne agreed to install the purchasers on their lands 
within two months of their arrival, provided they indicated 
which lots they desired within a month of that date. The 
land was to be surveyed at the cost of Treat and Morris 
before it was turned over. Bue Boulogne also agreed to give 
the buyers a twelve acre share in the 850 acre tract he had 
set aside for the establishment of a town in the neighborhood. 
And according to Article XTTT these purchasers had a prefer- 
ence over future buyers in the acquisition of more land. 59 

On the face of it the purchasers appear well protected. 
The papers are duly signed and sealed, and French copies of 
Morris" and Treat's patent and Boulogne's commission were 
provided. Yet there is no reason to suppose that deeds or 
letters patent or articles of sale carefully initialled in good 
French fashion at the foot of each page, gave the purchasers 
even the remotest idea of the seriousness of their undertak- 
ing. Their concepts of life in the American woods had prob- 
ably been formed by Rousseau or perhaps more concretely 
by the forest at Fontainebleau. Nor is there the slightest 
reason to suppose that Bue Boulogne explained to his clients 
how in reality it differed from life on the Rue de Laval, 
Paroisse St. Sulpice, and the Rue des Ciseaux, Paroisse St. 
Germain des Pres. Bue Boulogne's commission specified that 
he was not to sell at less than one Spanish dollar per acre 
including an eight per cent commission. The actual price, 
nine livres tournois an acre, assured a comfortable profit. 
Perhaps More would have considered it a " perfidious M 
swindle too. 

Du Ponceau, one of Philadelphia's best lawyers, who did 
legal business for the French legation, and had to press there 

S9 Dorsey Spencer Papers; Deeds and agreements relating to the Greene 
colony. The Greene settlers later joined the Asylum colony. 
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for payment, 60 was also of real service to the refugees. A 
Frenchman by birth, he was bilingual and not unsympathetic 
to their problems. His papers show he was widely consulted, 
probably by the more prosperous of the refugees only. To 
illustrate, he corresponded with Keating about Gernon's 
lands. 61 He acquired shares for the Asylum Company from 
Denis Cottineau in 1799, for which he still had not obtained 
the certificate in 1814! He wrote Cottineau, too, about a 
mortgage against him as the administrator of a certain es- 
tate. 62 He witnessed a bond for Simon Felix de Sibert. 63 He 
wrote Gardere in Baltimore at length on the question of for- 
eigners owning land in the United States, telling Gardere that 
the legislation against it was practically a dead letter, that 
he might possibly have trouble in time of war, and that he 
could, if he wanted, get a law through the legislature recog- 
nizing his title. 64 Le Couteulx de Caumont, a refugee at 
Albany whose wife had returned to France, divorced him 
there and claimed a share of his property, consulted Du Pon- 
ceau. 65 Du Ponceau went at length into the legal aspects 
of the matter, claiming that Mme de Caumont's residence 
was that of her husband, that she was guilty of fraud, ad- 
vising Le Couteulx against any concessions, and assuring 
him he would get his sons back. Du Ponceau's sympathy for 
Le Couteulx is patent and the discussion is surprisingly 
modern. 

Stephen Girard was, as was Du Ponceau, a leading Philadel- 
phia citizen of French extraction; furthermore, his business 
activities had kept him in contact with the French West 
Indies, and so it is not surprising to find the refugees turning 

80 Du Ponceau Papers; Letter Book B, Du Ponceau to Adet, June 30, 1795, Jan. 
20, 1797. 

61 Ibid., Letter Book C, Du Ponceau to Keating, Jan. 16, 1795, Dec. 14, 1798, 
May 13, 1799. 

62 Ibid., Letter Book B, Du Ponceau to Cottineau, Sept. 7, 1795, Du Ponceau to 
John Kead, Agent of the Asylum Company, April 6, 1814. 

63 Papers of James Wilson, Signer of the Declaration of Independence, in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society Library, bond dated July 14, 1793. 

6 * Du Ponceau Papers, Letter Book B, Du Ponceau to Gardere, Feb. 2, 1793. 
65 Ibid., Du Ponceau to Le Couteulx de Caumont. 
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to liim. His correspondence shows, however, that they came 
for advice and financial aid as much or more than they did for 
professional assistance. For example, J. Lousier, who was in 
Baltimore with what he had on only, after the Cap fire, asked 
for a loan of twenty-four gourds to be returned later; and 
Lousier thanks Stephen Girard for the money he received. 
In another instance Poucignon asks for aid in finding Phila- 
delphia lodgings. There are, too, frequent requests for ad- 
vance of money. 66 

What can be inferred as to the economic status of the exiles 
in the New World? The information is miscellaneous and one 
hazards conclusions. It seems clear though that American 
charity did not fail the destitute. In fact, a precedent was 
established here. For the first time in its existence as an in- 
dependent state, the United States met the refugee problem 
in its most tragic form, and met it with the generosity and 
human sympathy which it has displayed ever since. News- 
paper advertisements indicate further that a considerable 
group of refugees endeavored to earn a living by offering 
the necessities of life to their compatriots its refinements 
and delicacies to the more fortunate American public. 
Others entered into the speculative ventures of the day. In 
fact, all the information available indicates an earnest effort 
on the part of most refugees to fit into the general economic 
structure of the New World, and to share in its life as fully 
as possible. 



90 Stephen Girard Papers, Letters received 1793; briefs nos. 271, 305, 298, 468, 
482. 
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CHAPTER V 



ASPECTS OF REFUGEE LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA 

" Mon ami DuportaU me nomma, pour mon instruction 
particuliere, les refugies fran$ais marquants que Philadelphia 
renjermait, comme I'arche de Noe." 

MORE, Memoir es. 

The Comte de More's famous simile, comparing Philadel- 
phia to the Ark of Noah full of refugees, is so true, 1 that with 
little imagination it can be interpreted philosophically and 
spiritually; and at the risk of some ridicule more literally! 
It is familiar to all students of the period, yet, as it has sur- 
vived almost one hundred and fifty years without losing its 
essential appropriateness, it may serve to introduce a brief 
analysis of refugee life in Philadelphia; especially the life the 
refugees built up for themselves since that was, in truth, life 
within the Ark. 

We note first that the exiles settled in good refugee fash- 
ion in a compact group. Pensions and lodgings and shops 
sprang up along Second, Third and Fourth Streets near the 
Philadelphia waterfront, Moreau de St. Mery's book store 
was at 80 Front Street, near the corner of Walnut Street; 
Beaudry des Lauzieres, his brother-in-law, had a grocery store 
at 138 South Water Street. Talleyrand and Beaumetz had 
lodgings on the corner of Second and Spruce, but ate at 
Cazenove's on Market Street where La Rochefoucauld fre- 
quently joined them, noting in his diary that he had ** dined 
with the French/' Gatereau, the editor of the Courtier de la 
France et des Colonies, lived at 70 North Second Street; 
Tanguy de la Boissiere, for a while at least, " chez M. Gilloux 

1 More, Memoires, p. 147. 
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Boulanger" and Louis-Philippe d'Orleans on the corner of 
Front and Callowhill Streets. Oellers Hotel, " a magnificent 
building the most beautiful and comfortable inn in the 
United States," located on Chestnut above Sixth, served the 
refugees for meetings and banquets, as it did the other Phila- 
delphians. Not far away were the French consulate, the 
Catholic Church, which Moreau de St. Mery called " St 
Mary of the Irish/' and "the chapel," St. Joseph's, on Will- 
ings Alley between Third and Fourth Street. 2 

Inside this compact group, within the walls of the Ark, 
life went on. Romances appeared, and led to marriages, as 
that on February 24, 1798, of Marie-Jeanne-Fran^oise 
d'Orlic, aged sixteen, a refugee from the Cap convoy, and 
Jacques-Andre Rodrigue, born in La Rochelle, but active hi 
Santo Domingo till the revolution, when his slaves helped him 
to flee to the United States. In Philadelphia, his share of the 
family jewels enabled him to set up in the importing and 
exporting business, so that he was a bon parti for Mile 
Rodrigue. And while some exiles were laid to rest in Ameri- 
can soil as the names, Borie, Saulnier and Provenchere in St. 
Mary's churchyard bear witness, a second generation of refu- 
gees saw the light in the New World and French names 
appeared in the baptismal registers of the day, Beauvais, 
Gaschet de I/Isle, Poulard de Palais, Cottineau, La Roche, 
and many others. 8 

Apart from the more serious aspects of life, the refugees 
delighted in each other's company. Hardly a page of 
Moreau's diary but records a dinner, a call made or received, 
or an accidental meeting with a former acquaintance. We 
can easily see the " multiplied embraces " when Moreau de 
St. Mery ran into Talleyrand and Beaumetz, arriving in 

3 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 194, 365-6, La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
Journal, Mar. 22, 1795, Apr. 1, 1795. Courtier Politique, Feb. IS, 1794. 

3 J. Campbell, w San Domingo Refugees in Philadelphia "; J. J. Maitland, " St. 
Mary's Graveyard"; "Sacramental Registers at St. Joseph's Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., of the Eighteenth Century from the originals by Francis X. Reuss." 
Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. Records, XXVIII, 111-112; HI, 253 ff.; and XVI, 203 ff., 
319 fL, respectively. 
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Philadelphia at the time he did. We can sense, too, the joy 
of the dinner, followed by a visit to Blacons, Noailles and 
Talon, a " fresh surprise, fresh joys." Then came calls on La 
Colombe and Cadignan; even " several persons of color 
(mulattoes) , came to see us! " (For one fleeting moment 
the joy of reunion in exile appears to bridge the color line.) 
Once settled in Philadelphia, Moreau de St. Mery saw 
Guerlain, and hastened "to embrace Terrier pare coming 
from Bordeaux/' He dined * Chez M. de la Roche/ with 
Talleyrand and Beaumetz, and welcomed " dear Demeunier 
coming from New York on the Diana." Later he dined 
with General Collot up from Guadeloupe, and New Year's Eve 
he spent with La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Talleyrand and 
Beaumetz at Mr. Sontag's. In the following year he " had 
the joy of embracing Lafayette's son," and the " great satis- 
faction" of entertaining M. d'Orleans. If Moreau de St. 
Mery appears to be somewhat of a lion hunter, his joy in 
companionship is no less sincere; and his sympathy for the 
dying Rouvray, a Santo Domingan chevalier de Saint-Louis 
and a member of the Cincinnati, bears witness to his loyalty 
in time of trouble, as does his attendance at numerous 
refugee funerals. 4 

La Rochef oucauld-Liancourt's journal records similar 
meetings. He saw Thousard (sic) more than once; he met 
Talleyrand, Beaumetz, and Cazenove, " a gentle, easy, amia- 
ble, obliging man/* many times; he visited the Blacons 
too who had returned from Asylum, tried to help them as 
they were hard up, and was in turn befriended by them. 
Moreau de St. Mery became very fond of Talleyrand but La 
Rochefoucauld was more critical. He did not think Talley- 
rand and Beaumetz, while flattering the Americans they met, 
could have a worse opinion of them or say worse things 
about them. La Rochefoucauld liked Moreau de St. Mery 

* Moreau de Saint Mery, Voyage, pp. 102-3, 105, 192-3, 195, 196, 212, 222, 233, 
260, 262-3. Jean-Nicholas Demeunier had served in the Estates General and 
been at one time President of the Constituent Assembly. Ibid.,. " Notes " p. 410. 
See below, pp. 122, 124-125 for a discussion of La Roche. 
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at first as " a man of character and courage "; but later found 
him " annoyingly vain " as did Blacons, and noted ** dined 
with the French with Moreau, who talked about himself only 
all day as he does every day." Yet, whatever his criticisms, 
La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt clung to companionship as did 
all the refugees. When he set out from Philadelphia on his 
travels, he took pains to record all the French people he met 
from Duportail on his farm near Philadelphia, to the colon- 
ists at Asylum, and Mme de La Tour du Pin, outside of 
Albany. 

No sooner were the refugees in the New World than they 
began to organize among themselves. One of the first organi- 
zations to appear is the Societe Francaise de Bienfaisance de 
Philadelphie. First an appel 5 dealing with the organization 
of the society was sent out bearing the signatures of seventy- 
three Philadelphians of French extraction, though not all 
recent arrivals. Doubtless the appel was a success, as it was 
followed by the original charter, to which more French names 
were appended, a Constitution and by-laws. The society 
undertook to aid "all white persons of French extraction 
who have been or shall become reduced to want, by misfor- 
tune and not by bad conduct." 6 At the beginning Ternant, 
the French Minister, was President; La Foret was Vice- 
President, Peter Lemaigre, Treasurer; P. S. du Ponceau and 
Benjamin Arnaud, Secretaries. Apparently the French offi- 
cials approved, though the leftists of the nineties in the 
Societe de la Liberte et de rBgalite considered it reactionary. 
The seal of the society, hands clasped in fraternal fashion 
beneath a bonnet rouge, leads one to wonder whether its 
benevolence had a political tinge. The later seal, a tree 
under which several people rest, indicates a different spirit; 

8 The information on the Societe Frangaise de Bienfaisance de Philadelphia is 
based on pamphlets in the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
which include the constitution and by-laws, historical sketches of its growth 
published in 1862 and 1892, and a series of annual reports. 

6 Constitution et reglements ou by-laws de la Societe Frangaise de Bien- 
faisance de Philadelphia precede d'une esquisse historique sur son origine et sa 
marche (Philadelphia, 1862), p. 14. See also a similar pamphlet for 1892. 
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nor is there really any doubt that the primary aim of the 
organization was charitable. Established in 1791 this, the 
first French benevolent society in the United States, is still 
active today. 

Another society appeared in Philadelphia, of a very diff- 
erent character, the Societe des Grivois, limited to the 
refugees of position and intelligence. Each member assumed 
a name " the only one by which they could be addressed by 
the brotherhood. One was Alceste, another Horace, or Shake- 
speare, another Cicero, Fugantini, Tire-au-vol, etc., accord- 
ing to their particular merit/* At their dinner meetings 
" wit and humor presided, everyone had to make a speech, 
to read a piece of poetry, or to sing a song of his own com- 
position; and drunkeness was banished or taxed by a heavy 
fine." The artist, Samt-Memin belonged, as did Tanguy de la 
Boissiere, and the doctors Monges and Gardette among 
others. In a refugee society where everything tends to be 
coloured by political feelings, this group appears distinctly 
social and intellectual. 7 

The refugees in Philadelphia likewise established a French 
lodge, La Parfaite-Union. The list of members in 1798 notes 
some twenty officials of varying ranks from surveillants, 
treasurers and secretaries to deputies to other lodges, some 
twenty-nine members present, about as many absent, and 
eight honorary members. 8 Details on the professions of the 
members, their ages and the places they were born are added, 
so that the information is valuable. The membership was 
democratic rather than fashionable. We note a tinsmith, a 
baker, a wigmaker, a printer^ a surgeon-dentist, an employee 



7 The information on the Grivois society comes from an article in the 
delpkia Sunday Despatch for June 14, 1874. This article notes the existence of 
the Grivois archives in four volumes. The present author has endeavored, -with 
as yet no success, to locate these. Possibly they are in some private collection. 
It is much to be hoped that they will again be found and made available to 
scholars. 

6 Tableau des Membres qui composent la JR, . L. . Frangaise de Saint-Jean 
de Jerusalem sous le titre Distinctif, La Parfaite-Unian. ., passim. In the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania Library. 
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at the consulate. The " Venerable " was Jean Deveze, " first 
class health officer of the French armies, head of the military 
hospital established in Philadelphia, member of the philo- 
sophical society of the same City, formerly chief doctor of 
Bushhill Hospital, corresponding member of the National 
Institute of sciences and arts of the French Republic, forty- 
four years old, born at Rabastens, Hautes-Pyrenees." The 
first " surveillant " was Louis Houard, a merchant tailor; 
the second was Alexandre Fournier, a goldsmith, " born in 
Tours," " a member of the lodge, Les Amis Reunis." The 
keeper of the seals, J. Esteve, was from France as was the 
hospitaler, L.-F. Morin Duval, an apothecary and chemist. 
Among the honorary members appeared Gabriel Descombaz, 
who began as a clerk in Moreau de St. Mery's bookstore, and 
then set up in business on his own, also the omnipresent 
Tanguy de la Boissiere. This pamphlet gives no information 
as to La Parfaite-Union activities; a later pamphlet belonging 
to the lodge La Reconnaissance, notes among the " General 
Principles " belief in the Author of the Universe and in the 
golden rule, opposition to bigotry and the duty of the mason 
to be law-abiding and self-supporting. 9 Moreau de St. Mery 
noted the masonic procession in Philadelphia on the feast of 
St. John the Baptist, June 24, 1795, its great dignity and the 
respect with which is was treated. 10 

Tanguy was the Venerable of a third French lodge in 
Philadelphia, L'Amenite, No. 73, which he founded with 
the aid of Descombaz and Armand Caignet. Songs and 
canticles, funeral orations and membership, lists, still extant, 
show the lodges flourished. Well after the original refugee 
group had broken up, the familiar French names appear as 
members, Jean-Joseph Borie, Jean-Pierre and Marie-Vital 
Garesche, Jean Saulnier, and Jacques-Leonard Vauclain. 11 

8 Statute et RSglemens de la T.'. JR."-. L.*. Frangaise regulierement constitute 
par le G. Ort de Pennsylvania, tats-Unis d'Amerique, sous le titre distinctif de 
La Reconnaissance. In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania Library. 

10 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, p. 202. 

11 Tableau des FF . . Comyosant la T ,- . R . .Loge Frangaise VAmenite, No. 
73 (Philadelphia, 1808), passim. In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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Perhaps the most interesting refugee group is the informal 
and unorganized one centering around Moreau de St. Mery's 
shop, for he was in a sense a liaison officer for the refugee 
colony. His colonial origin and experience had brought him 
into contact with the leading Creoles and government offi- 
cials; his years in Paris, on the eve of the revolution, with the 
statesmen and thinkers of the day. His American diary rec- 
ords continually his meetings with his French and colonial 
friends. Today it is "Madame Tully of Martinique came to 
see us." Tomorrow, " I went to see the Messrs. Orleans/ 3 a 
little later a reference to " My dear Lapaquerie of Santo Do- 
mingo, whose arrival was very agreeable to me." 12 It is not 
surprising then that Moreau de St. Mery's bookstore, fre- 
quented all day by Frenchman and American alike, became, 
when the day's work was done and the shutters closed, an 
informal club house for the former. Talleyrand arrived at 
eight o'clock regularly and stayed at times until Mme de 
St. Mery sent him home. Beaumetz came too, as did Noailles 
and Talon, Blacons, who persisted in calling Talleyrand 
Monseigneur, the Santo Domingan agents Payen de Boisneuf 
and Boislandry, Volney and Desmeunier another Ex-con- 
stituent, as most of them were. Together they had a happy 
time, talking and laughing, sometimes cooking supper on the 
office stove. Between Talleyrand and Moreau de St. Mery 
a deep intimacy developed. Night after night they discussed 
" the former lot of France, that which had become her share 
and finally what they thought of her future." Before parting, 
they clasped hands and pledged themselves to life-long 
friendship. In fact, they became, according to Moreau de 
St. Mery though he considered the expression a bit com- 
mon as two fingers on one hand. 13 It is a strange intimacy, 
explained in part by the past they had shared and the loneli- 
ness of exile, which deepened all existing bonds. Perhaps, 
too, their dissimilar characters complimented one another. 

Library. See also, similar membership lists for 1797 and 1814. Descombaz's 
name is sometimes spelled Descombatz. See below, p. 122. 

"Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 248-249. 

18 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage* pp. 
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Oellers Hotel served the refugees for political and social 
gatherings. The Societe Frangaise planned a weekly ball. 
According to the Courrier de la France et des Colonies in 
December 1795 " the subscription for the French ball which 
begins next Tuesday, the fifteenth of the current month will 
close on Monday the fourteenth. Strangers who seek admit- 
tance to the society may register at Oellers every Tuesday 
until Noon," and in January 1796 in accord with " the request 
of several ladies the French ball will be held every fortnight 
only, and will begin Tuesday next." 14 The subscription price 
was not noted. Another time a grand concert took place at 
Oellers, giving French talent an opportunity for expression 
and perhaps remuneration. The program follows: 

Grand Concert Vocal et Instrumental* au benefice de 

M. Gautier. 
Dans lequel on executera les pieces suiv antes: 

Premier Acte 

Ouverture de Demophon, a grand orchestre. 
Concerto de violon de Jarnowick, par M. Collet. 
Sonate de Pleyel, pour le forte-piano* par Madame 

Bully. 

Allegroto de Paesiello. 

Concerto de clarinette, compose et execute par 
M. Gautier. 

Second Acte. 

Grande Symphonic de Stamitz. 
Concerto de Vanhall, execute sur le forte-piano 

par Madame Sully. 
Ariette par Madame la Rue. 
Concerto de clarinette, compose par Lefebure et 
execute par M. Gautier. 

Ce concert aura lieu le Mardi ler Decembre 1795, dans 
la salle de Vhotel OeUers. H commengera a 7 heures 



i Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Dec. 10, 1795; Jan. 7, 1796. 
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precises. Le prix des billets est d'une gourde. On en 
trouve a rimprimerie de cette feuille.* 5 

Still other evenings Oellers welcomed the patriots wearing 
tricolor cockades, and the walls echoed to revolutionary 
toasts, Ca Ira, Yankee Doodle, and the Marseillaise sung by 
Citizen Genet. 16 At Oellers, too, tickets could be had for the 
" Grand Fire Works Festival celebrating the peace con- 
cluded between the French Republic, the King of Prussia, the 
Republic of Holland, his most Catholic Majesty the Bang of 
Spain, and the Elector of Hanover, etc.," to be held on 
" Market Street at nightfall, some day this week." " The 
festival will last an hour or more depending on how much 
(money) can be spent." 17 

What has been said about social life and organization 
among the refugees and more in a similar vein could be 
added goes to show that life in the Ark no matter what its 
difficulties was not wholly drab. On the contrary the diffi- 
culties of their situation increased the importance of human 
intercourse. Afraid to look into the future, or to philosophize 
on their lot in life La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt felt that 
thinking was the worst of it 18 the refugees clung to one 
another and each social event, a dinner, a political or masonic 
gathering, a concert, an accidental meeting, acquired special 
significance, as the material of which to build a momentary 
group consciousness, and satisfy their fundamental need for 
social solidarity. 

To some of the refugees still wider horizons opened. Upper 
class French society of the day was cosmopolitan and cul- 
tured, and " enlightened "; the American leisure classes were 
becoming increasingly so; social intercourse, therefore, arose 
naturally, and through it French cultural influences spread 
into American society. Nor was this a completely new phe- 



L, Nov. 18, 1795. 

16 J. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1884), 
I, 473. 

17 Courri&r de la France et des Colonies, Feb. 4, 1796. 

18 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Jan. 23, 1795. 

9 
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nomenon; in fact, from the arrival of the Huguenots a 
hundred years before, Frenchmen individually and collec- 
tively had so contributed to manners and fashion in America 
that the revolutionary group could and did build upon a 
reputable tradition of French culture. As the Huguenots had 
taught the use of okra and artichokes and tomatoes, to say 
nothing of wines, so Brillat-Savarin popularized eighteenth- 
century French dishes, getting and giving much pleasure 
thereby. Dancing masters in Philadelphia followed in the 
tradition of earlier Frenchmen who taught Charleston maid- 
ens the gentle art of entering a drawing room, while the Santo 
Domingan exiles made the cotillon the pastime of the mo- 
ment. Du Siniitiere's miniatures may have prepared the way 
for the far more important work of Saint-Memin who made 
exquisite engravings of prominent Philadelphians and mem- 
bers of the Congress, among them, the Senator from Rhode 
Island, Christopher Champlin, a descendant of the old Hugue- 
not migration. And French fashions," already a la mode, 
'became increasingly so as the salon spirit captured * the 
Republican court/ 1> 

No account of the refugees* contacts with Philadelphia 
society can be exhaustive, yet a few illustrations will serve to 
make them more vivid. 20 The more fortunate of their num- 
ber, through social and diplomatic connections, going back at 
times to the American Revolution, had the entree to practi- 
cally everything they wished to attend, whether or not they 
had the means. Their diaries record the balls and dinners; the 
people they liked and disliked. La Rochefoucauld met form- 
ally at least the Brecks, Cadwaladers, Morrises and Tilgh- 
mans. At Mrs. Francis' ball he found the women more dis- 
tinguished than the men. At the Cramond ball he danced 
with Miss Breck, and heard, for the first time, of the triumph 
of Robespierre. To his diary he confided that Mrs. Robert 

19 H. M. Jones, America and French Culture, chapters Vn-VHI, passim. 

20 R. W. Griswold, The Republican Court (New York, 1864) , pp. 321-323; 330- 
833, 381-384, This contains comments on the refugees in Philadelphia and some 
of their comments on the American scene. 
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Morris considered herself the "Queen of America," while 
Morris* splurging extravagance was completely European, 
At the Benjamin Chews, La Rochefoucauld was personna 
grata; he went there again and again and came to regard them 
as his own family, recording with sorrow the deaths of two of 
their children and noting kindly of Sophia Chew " she has the 
faults of an honest and sensitive spirit only, but she has them 
and they are all against her." Of a dinner at Hamilton's he 
says only " grand monde, grand bruit, grand froid" 21 Louis- 
Philippe visited the Brecks, the Knoxes and Chews and, as 
everyone knows, fell in love with one of William Bingham's 
daughters, but failed to obtain her hand* Beaumetz's matri- 
monial ambitions were more successful, for he married the 
widowed sister-in-law of General Henry Knox, Mrs. Sarah 
Lyons Fulcher, in spite of the disapproval of his companion, 
Talleyrand. 32 Lucy Breck's letter to a friend, likewise con- 
fided to her diary, reminds us in language it were a pity to 
condense, that Philadelphia's well born maidens were aware 
of the refugees. Lucy wrote: 

Yesterday Philadelphia was honored with nothing less than the arrival 
of a Prince, and it is generally said, should the French ever again call 
for a King, which many believe will be the case, the said Duke of Orleans 
will, beyond any doubt, be the chosen man. And now, I must proceed to 
inform you, that he is very handsome, pleasing and accomplished 
speaks our language perfectly, and is, in short, a most captivating young 
man of three and twenty. All this I have been told, for I have not yet 
seen him; but am in hourly expectation of a visit from this great person- 
age, Are you not surprised that I write with so much composure, or 
indeed, that I have power to hold my pen, with such a prospect in view? 
And when I add, that I have not yet made my toilet, which on such an 
uncommon occasion, should occupy at least twice the usual time; and 
you know I am not always very expeditious. If I am not disappointed, 
you shall have a particular account of him, that is, if I survive the 



31 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Jan. 6, 1795; Jan. 11, 1795; Feb. 3, 
1795; Feb. 24, 1795; Mar. 4, 1795; Mar. 21, 1795; Mar. 31, 1795. 
aa A. Elicona, Un Colonial sous la Revolution, p. 178. 
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honor of an interview: A says I must positively put myself in a 

state of preparation; therefore, adieu for the present. 

October 28th I have seen him and yet I live. But to proceed in due 
order I must inform you that yesterday morning we were summoned to 
the parlor, and immediately on our entrance, had the supreme felicity of 
an introduction to the said Prince of whom I have promised you an 
account. In the first place, I was extremely disappointed in his per- 
son, which is by no means what I expected. He is rather tail, and pretty 
well formed, but none of that commanding dignity, or even ease of 
manner, which is generally looked for, (and I believe very generally 
sought in vain) , in so distinguished a rank. There was, however a degree 
of modesty, united to the appearance of a good understanding discovered 
in his countenance; and his conversation, from the little I could judge 
of it, in the space of a quarter of an, hour, was pleasing. In short, he 
is said to be a young man of most amiable character; an assertion which 
his diffident and unassuming air seems to confirm. And, after all, the 
virtues are certainly much better than the graces. It is, however, a great 
improvement when we meet them united?* 

Pleasant associations in fashionable society were numer- 
ous, but a lengthy recital of them is apt to give a distorted 
picture of the typical French refugee. His contacts with the 
more serious phases of American life were also numerous and 
varied. The episode of the courtier La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court talking to the plain Friend Samson, who kept his hat 
on and called La Rouchef oucauld " thee/' is significant as 
well as amusing. La Rochefoucauld wrote of him, " He is a 
good man, gentle in his principles, a little extreme in reli- 
gion, but human, charitable, what indeed all men should 
be. ... M Samson took La Rochefoucauld to a Quaker meet- 
ing; Dr. Rush took him through the Philadelphia hospital. 
It was indeed La Rochefoucauld's interest in prisons and 
" bettering houses," and in social improvement in general, that 
introduced him to the Quakers. 24 One wonders whether the 

SS S. Breck, Reminiscences, quotes these letters written in Oct., 1796, by his 
sister Lucy, who died two years later. 

34 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Jan. 8, 1795; Jan. 16, 1795; Jan. 18, 
1795; Feb. 7, 1795. 
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refugees Influenced the theatre, the reading matter or edu- 
cational ideas in Philadelphia. Two of their connections, one 
with the unfashionable and struggling Catholic Church, the 
other with the prominent and distinguished Philosophical 
Society, indicate concretely the range of their interests and 
are worthy of more detailed consideration. 

It is a fair assumption that most of the revolutionary 
exiles who reached the New World were Roman Catholics, 
croyant or 'pratiquant, devotee or fifty per cent deist, as the 
case may be, and that many became affiliated with the 
Roman Catholic churches of the New World. In contrast to 
the situation in Baltimore, where the Sulpicians gave a reli- 
gious character to the emigration, or to the situation in Bos- 
ton, where an individual churchman, Cheverus, gave distinc- 
tion not only to Catholicism but to the religious and 
intellectual life of the city, the refugees in Philadelphia, as 
members of the laity, made a less spectacular contribution. 

Unfortunately, not all the relations with the Catholic 
Church were happy; some cases cited are more amusing than 
edifying. Different national backgrounds led to friction. 
Moreau de St. Mery classified the priests at St. Joseph's and 
St. Mary's as Irish, and, therefore, fanatics. He thought that 
the German services at Holy Trinity were more like those in 
the French colonies. When Holy Trinity, in a state of schism 
for several years, was excommunicated, Moreau de St. Mery 
remarked caustically that the only effect of the excommuni- 
cation was to send more people there. 25 

Moreau de St. Mery implied, too, that politics were at 
times confused with religion. Houdet, a refugee priest in 
Philadelphia, who frequented Moreau de St. Mery's book- 
store, vented his bile on the French Revolution and all who 
had participated therein. In July 1795, when Moreau de St. 
Mery's mother-in-law died in Philadelphia, Houdet refused 
her Catholic burial, on the ground that she had died un- 
shriven. Moreau de St. Mery next applied at Holy Trinity, 

25 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 365-367. 
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but found that the prestolet Houdet had already indoctrin- 
ated the Pastor, so that the Germans refused as had the 
Irish, and 3Ime Milhet, faute de mieux, was buried in St. 
Peter's Episcopal churchyard. Another refugee priest, M. 
1'Abbe Mangin, who kept a pension in Philadelphia, in 
warning the Irish priests of the serious condition of one of his 
lodgers, was taken to task for " the repugnance of the French 
to calling a confessor/' and was told that in such cases burial 
would be refused. To all this Mangin replied in kind, affirm- 
ing that his interlocutor had refused burial to " the vene- 
rated mother of a family " who attended " his church accom- 
panied by her children and all over whom she had au- 
thority/* and had created such a scandal that people were 
heard at the burial services " blessing the revolution which 
had freed the French people from the insupportable yoke of 
the priests/ 3 26 

Moreau's personal touchiness leads us to discount some of 
this, but for what remains, an explanation is not difficult to 
find. The refugees, coming from a cosmopolitan society 
where Catholicism was privileged and at times corrupt, and 
the ideas of the Enlightenment widespread were in many 
cases lax though not necessarily indifferent. Moreover, com- 
ing from a Catholic society, not subject to persecution, they 
were not in the least militant. This approach to religion, not 
uncommon among the Latin peoples, was misunderstood by 
the Irish, who, coming from persecuted and underprivileged 
communities, were far more aggressive. 

Whatever the occasional discords, the vital statistics bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials of the Catholic churches in 
Philadelphia, and other scattered records, bear witness to the 
loyalty of the refugees to the Church. When St. Augustine's 
church was projected, Noailles contributed $20.00; mission- 
aries stayed with French families; Blacons, prominent in the 
Philadelphia group, was married at Asylum by a refugee 
priest to an ex-cannoness, Mile Maulde. In the following 

" Ibid., pp. 204-6. 
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century, the refugees, who had cast their lot in the United 
States, and their descendants as well, gave themselves and 
their means to Catholicism. 27 

Coming from the more intolerant Old World, the refugees 
were impressed by the religious toleration of the New. Mo- 
reau de St. Mery noted the numerous sects, but added, 
" Never a quarrel in religion, one is free to believe one's own 
the best, provided one does not try to force anybody what- 
soever to adopt it." All members of a family may differ, yet 
Moreau de St. Mery considered this an admirable picture 
to present to the whole world. To him, it was a " sublime 
lesson " offered by the deity " to prove that the homage 
which pleases him most," consists of love of your neighbor 
and tolerance. 28 Bancel de Confoulens, a less famous, but no 
less enthusiastic admirer of the New World, said of Philadel- 
phia " There is no dominant religion; all are tolerated, and 
the respective members live in the best harmony. The 
principal sects are the Catholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, Lutherans, Germans, Moravians, Methodists, Ana- 
baptists, TJniversalists." 29 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt com- 
mented on the religious toleration in Pennsylvania, noting 
that one had only to believe in God, and an afterworld 
(Heaven and Hell) to hold office. 30 And Talleyrand wrote 
" The Liberty, above all, the equality of the sects is one of 
the best guarantees of social tranquility, for when our 
consciences are respected, other rights cannot fail to be." S1 
Talleyrand's religious seriousness may certainly be ques- 
tioned, that of the others less so. La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 

37 J. J. Maitland, " St. Mary's Graveyard," in Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. Records, 
DI, 253 ff.; " Holy Trinity Records " in Am. Cath. Soc. Records, XXI, 145-154; 
XXH, 1-20, 65-83; XXTV, 140-166. Herbermann, " The Sulpicians in the United 
States," in Z7. S. Cath. Hist. Records and Studies, IX, 9 ff.; 38 ff. See below 
pp. 199 ff. for further comment on the refugees and Catholicism. 

88 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. S63-4. 

59 Binsse Papers, Extracts from Bancel's Diary. 

80 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyage, VI, 271-272. 

81 Manuscript Contributions to the American Philosophical Society, Trade, 
Navigation, Manufactures, etc., Vol. I. Talleyrand Memoir. 
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court regretted the evidences of growing religious indif- 
ference; " 2 Bancel arranged for the religious guidance of his 
son, while he was away, as a touchingly loyal letter, 33 still 
extant, bears witness; and Moreau's criticism of the church 
probably meant no disloyalty, for the very diary which 
records the fact that what he said of religious tolerance did 
not apply to the Catholics, praised the work of the Capu- 
chins for the colored in the West Indies, as well as the voca- 
tion of the Soeurs Grises. Perhaps, too, we may find a con- 

32 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyages, 5, 255-256. 

33 Binsse Papers, Bancel to Mr. Ebea Parsons, New York., August 24, 1792 
This letter which reveals the best religious character of the refugees is charming 
enough to quote. 
** Monsieur, 

Pardonnez mon indiscretion, je vous a^ ecris de Newfield, et je vous recris de 
Newyork avant d'avoir pu recevoir le reponse dont je vous priais de M'honorer 
poste restante a Nework (sic) ou je compte encore rester 15 jours mais incertain 
que ma lettre vous fut rendue et a^ant a vous faire passer L'extrait baptistaire 
de L'enfant au quel vous voulez bien vous interesser je prend la Hberte de vous 
importuner une Second fois pour vous recidiver la priere que je vous ay faite de 
ne pas pardoner Les Moindres fautes a mon petit Louis au quel je ne cesserai de 
recomander la sagesse et une Entiere obeissance a vos volontes et celle de tous 
vos parents et Amis. 

L'Act cynclus, Monsieur, vous announce la religion dans la qu'elle est ne le 
fils que j'ay taut de plaisir a Confier a vos Soins, d'apres tout votre merite gene- 
raiment Connu vos Moeurs et vos Vertus dont tout le monde fait 1'eloge. 

j'a^ oui dire la plus grande joye a tous ceux qui ont 1'avantage d'etre, connu de 
vous et de vous connaitre, que votre parole etoit preferable a tous les ecrits de 
notaire, et d'apres cela je suis bien convaincu que vous ecoutere la priere que je 
vais vous faire. 

Je suis ne Catholique, apostolique et romain je respect les cendres de Mes 
peres, je tacheray de Conserver jusqu'au dernier soupir les sentiments d'honnete 
homme et de vray chretien dans Les quels ils m'ont Eleve de tenir le serment 
que j'ay prete d'elever Mes enfants dans la religion de mes ancetres et je vous 
Supplie de permettre que mon enfant voye de temps en temps, Mde Baylai 
que je prie d'interpreter ma lettre et d'avoir la bonte de lui rapeller ses devoirs. 

Je fini en vous rei'terant les assurances de la reconnaissance et du respectueux 
attachment avec le quel je suis. Monsieur 

Votre tres humble et tres 
obeissant Serviteur, 

Bancel. 

a Newyork ce 24 aout 1792 

Je vous prie de M^ faire reponse poste restante sy vous ne m'aviez pas encore 
Ecrit. 

a Monsieur Ebeu Parsons, Armateur Summer Street, Boston, 
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fession of faith in the record of his first Easter in the United 
States, " Easter was extremely hot. We went to Norfolk to 
celebrate its solemnity and sing the Filie in the Roman 
Catholic temple which was a regular barn. But the Majesty 
of the Creator was minded to dwell therein." ** 

The more intellectual refugees were elected members of 
the American Philosophical Society which for years before 
the French Revolution had corresponded with French learned 
societies, and had numerous French members, among them 
Buffon and Du Simitiere. While the revolutionary era in- 
creased the number of Frenchmen on the rolls of the society, 
not all were refugees; the Ministers were included, as were 
Du Ponceau, P. Legaux, and Brissot de Warville, who had 
arrived before the storm. Nevertheless the names of the 
refugee members such as Moreau de St. Mery, Talleyrand, 
La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, E. I. DuPont de Nemours, 
Volney, Louis Philippe, Dr. Deveze, and Palissot de Beau- 
vois stand out. Widely divergent political opinions were 
represented, but even so, they seem to have been able " to 
discuss scientific questions harmoniously." 35 

The refugees considered membership an honor. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours wrote a grateful acknowledgment when 
Jefferson notified him of his election, " Je n'ose encore vous 
ecrire quen francais, en parlant aux premiers des corps 
savants de I'Amerique je craindrais d'estropier sa langue?* 36 
Moreau de St. Mery's ever informative diary noted the dis- 
tinction and utility of the society's work, and described the 
room where the seances were held, the president's chair which 
had belonged to Franklin and now stood under his portrait, 
and the glass cupboards containing the society's works and 

8 * Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, p. 49. 

85 J. G. Rosengarten, " Moreau de St. Mery and His French Friends in the 
American Philosophical Society," and "The Early French Members of the 
American Philosophical Society," in American Philosophical Society Proceedings, 
L, 168 ff., and XLVI, 87 fi., passim, respectively. 

38 Manuscript Contributions to the American Philosophical Society, Natural 
History, Vol. I. DuPont de Nemours to the Philosophical Society, May 15, 
1800. 
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publications. 37 La Roehefoucauld-Liancourt, when proposed 
for membership in the society by Moreau de St. Mery, asked 
to have his name withdrawn, fearing refusal and the conse- 
quent ridicule of the French in Philadelphia. 38 His election 
proved, however, that he was unduly worried. Samuel Breck, 
a member in the 1790's characterized La Rochefoucauld as 
" amicable and inoffensive/ 5 the author " of a couple of vol- 
umes about us, full of error, which were too insignificant to 
justify a reprint in this country! " Louis-Philippe, he said, 
was " well behaved and well received/' 39 

The Tniniit.es of the Society show that the refugees took an 
active part in the proceedings. Moreau de St. Mery pre- 
sented autographed copies of his books to the Society, and 
varied " curiosities " which the minutes list as " four wooden 
locks used by the country people of St. Domingo hair and 
stone balls taken from animals an Oriental bezoir ebony 
and cochenille (sic) from Hispaniola . . . insects and a 
medal of Louis XVI." 40 

Beaudry des Lozieres submitted a paper on the colonial 
" coton (sic) animal or Vinsecte porte mouche " from which he 
hoped to obtain cotton as silk is obtained from the silk worm. 
Less modest than E. I. du Pont de Nemours, he presented a 
French version and an appallingly literal English transla- 
tion. Tousard sent a paper on " proving cast iron cannons/ 5 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours submitted memoirs on asphyxia- 
tion, water in animals, and French methods of treating yel- 
low fever; Dr. Deveze, known for his record at Bushhill hos- 
pital in the yellow fever epidemic of 1793, prepared a paper 
on " A new method of treating effusions under the skull after 
fractures "; and M. Beauvois submitted "A French descrip- 
tion and drawing of a new animal " discovered in New Jersey. 

87 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 377-378. 

88 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Jan. 17, 1795. 

a *S. Breck, Recollections of my acquaintance and association with deceased 
members of the American Philosophical Society, passim. It should be remem- 
bered that Brecfc wrote these in 1862 as an extremely old man. 

* Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 195-196 and Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. XXII, part 3, pp. 228-229. 
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In the early nineteenth century the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety contained an analysis by Vauquelin (Vauclain) of the 
Nicotiana Latifolia. After his return to France Talleyrand 
presented a significant memoir on the commercial relations 
between England and the United States. This was based to 
some extent, we may assume, on his observations here and 
revealed the statesman and social philosopher. In the conclu- 
sions, Talleyrand stressed the desirability of a return to 
agriculture after a period of social disorder as ** commerce 
always keeps passions in a state of effervescence while agri- 
culture calms them/' and warned that " after a revolution 
which has changed everything one must know how to 
renounce hatreds if one does not want to renounce happiness 
forever/' 41 

Talleyrand's advice might well have served as a maxim for 
the refugees. They did not observe it but neither did they 
renounce happiness entirely. To the social life of the refugee 
colony, which they all enjoyed, some of their number added 
friendly contacts with Philadelphia society, while still others 
found religious and intellectual interests in the New World. 
Thus, the refugees became, to some extent, members of a 
normal society, and therein found at least momentary satis- 
faction. Not all the seas through which the Ark was drifting 
were stormy. 



41 Early Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society,, Vol. I, pp. 238-9. 
MSS Communication to the A. P. S., early volumes, passim. These volumes 
have topical headings, such as Natural History; Trade, Navigation, Manufac- 
turers, etc. Talleyrand's memoir is in Volume I of the latter. Though A. 
Michaux, P. Legaux and P. S. Du Ponceau were not refugees, they were close 
to the group. Michaud, whose botanical expeditions the A. P. S. helped to 
finance, was used by Genet for underground political agitation, and so figures 
in Franco-American politics of the day. Legaux, a political exile of some sort, 
kept elaborate meteorological records for years at Spring Mill, Philadelphia, 
and submitted them to the A. P. S. of which Jefferson was president. Du Ponceau, 
attorney for the French Ministers, and for some of the refugees, reported on 
Indian dialects to the A. P. S. and became at a later tune its president. Legaux's 
meteorological observations were used by Tanguy in the Niveau. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE REFUGEE PRESS 

" The Liberty of the Press is the palladium of all civil, 
political and religious rights of free men" JUNTOS. 

Heading of the Courrier Politique de la France et ses Colonies. 

" Le Temp Present est Gros de I'Avenir" LEIBNITZ. 

Heading of L'JEtoile Americaine. 

The importance of Moreau's bookstore as a refugee social 
center should not obscure the fundamental economic and 
literary purpose of the venture nor the distinction of the 
material that issued from his press. Unlike most of the 
upper class refugees, Moreau was not content to earn a liv- 
ing teaching French and dancing, or speculating in Ameri- 
can lands, but, after six grilling months as a commission 
house clerk marking barrels on a New York wharf, set up as 
a "Bookseller, Printer and Stationer" at 84 First Street, 
Philadelphia. 

For this venture a partnership was formed, and the 
funds were advanced by the Baron Frank Ferdinand de la 
Roche. La Roche seems to have been much of a soldier of 
fortune. Born at Mayence of a family important in imperial 
affairs and married to a Dutch widow, he traveled in Europe, 
the East and in the West Indies, served in the American 
Revolution, was a member of the Cincinnati and a cheva- 
lier de Saint-Louis. Under the ban of the Empire for failure 
to provide troops, likewise in trouble with his regiment, 
he ultimately emigrated to the United States, where he went 
into Win. L. Sontag and Company, a Philadelphia firm. 
With la Roche's backing, Moreau imported a printing press 
from England; engaged Descombatz, who had worked in a 

im 
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bookstore in Geneva and had had his own store in Cap 
Francois, as a clerk at $150 for six months; and on December 
16, 1794, opened his Philadelphia Librairie. 1 

In March 1795 Moreau published the " Catalogue of Books, 
Stationery, Engravings, Mathematical Instruments, Maps, 
Charts, and other goods of Moreau de St. Mery and Co.'s 
Store." This opens with a statement " that they are estab- 
lished in the general business of stationers, booksellers and 
dealers in the most fashionable and choice engravings/' they 
will do printing and bookbinding and order books from 
Europe; " In short they will not spare any care in studying 
to accomplish their enterprise intended to propagate and dif- 
fuse knowledge." List of books available literary, religious 
and philosophical, in a wide variety of languages, follow. The 
English list evokes the shades of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries Addison, Beccaria, Bolingbroke, Bunyan, 
Burke, the Bible, the Constitution of the United States, 
Evalina, Fielding's Works, the Family Instructor, relating 
to Parents and Children, to Masters and Servants, to Hus- 
bands and Wives, Goldsmith, Gibbon's Decline and Fall, 
Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language " 2 vols. 
folio, very scarce " Milton's Paradise Lost, Paley's Princi- 
ples of Moral and Political Philosophy, Pope's Essay on Man, 
The Philadelphia Directory and Register, the first Rambler, 
Robinson Crusoe (what Frenchman could forget him) , Reli- 
gious Courtship, being Historical Discourses on the necessity 
of Marrying religious Husbands and Wives only, Shake- 
speare's Works, the Scriptures, Swift. . . . Latin works came 
next; Caesar, Cicero, Aesop, Erasmus, Horace, Salust. Then 
came Italian and Spanish books, German and Dutch books; 
and last but by no means least French books: Anecdotes, the 
Bible, Code Conjugal, Code des Isles de France et de Bour- 
bon; Religious Books, Conferences jamilieressur la disposition 
necessaire pour recevoir avec fruit le sacrement de penitence, 
par de la Borde, Consolations de Vame fidele, contre les 

1 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 154-157. 
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jrayeurs de la mort, par Drelincourt, Histoires, lettres, and 
the Abbe IMably's Observations sur le gouvernement et les 
lois des tats-Unis d'Amerique. 2 

The scope and character of the book list which ran on 
through some fifty or sixty pages is significant of the cos- 
mopolitan culture of the day, and while the books were, as 
was then customary, second hand, its collection in a short 
period is a credit to Moreau de St. Mery's industry. We are 
not surprised therefore to find all sorts of people frequenting 
his store; Vice-President Adams, William Cobbett, who trans- 
lated one of Moreau de St. Mery's own books, the French 
Ministers, the Consul General Letombe, colonial adminis- 
trators, non-juring priests and refugees of all sorts. After the 
book-lists in the catalogue came the stationery, maps, and 
plans: plans of Paris and Philadelphia and views of the 
principal places in the French part of Santo Domingo; a plan 
of Cap Francois; stationery, woolen underwear, garters and 
syringes. Here Moreau de St. Mery is catering to the refugee 
public. 

Moreau de St. Mery's partnership with la Roche, which 
enabled him, as his diary indicates, to get under way, 
proved a rather stormy one. Very soon Moreau de St. Mery 
agreed to remove " and Co/' from his "beautiful sign " for 
which he had an artist's feeling. In June he had a serious in- 
terview with la Roche in Mr. Sontag's presence. In July, 
Moreau de St. Mery, vexed by M. la Roche's refusal to 
deliver the press which had arrived, and determined to end 
" the insupportable state of affairs," went to see the Baron 
before six o'clock in the morning, and there demanded the 
printing press and an end to the annoyance. Moreau de St. 
Mery was prepared to fight a duel, but, for the reader of his 
diary, tragedy gives place to comedy when the Baron pro- 
duces a large box, not a pistol, from his closet, and extracting 

* Catalogue of Books, Stationery, Engravings, Mathematical Instruments, 
Maps, Charts, and other Goods of Moreau de St. Mery 9 and Co.'s Store. No. 
Sit- Front-Street corner of Walnut (Philadelphia, 1795) , passim. In the American 
Philosophical Society Library. 
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a toothpick, accuses him of talking against him, even saying 
he is not a baron. In reply, Moreau de St. Mery assures La 
Roche he is quite willing to call him " Prince " but continues 
to demand delivery of his press. Finally they agree to refer 
the matter to their respective agents. Gauvain, who had in- 
troduced Moreau de St. Mery to la Roche the year before, 
acted as Moreau de St. Mery's agent. Moreau de St. Mery 
refused la Roche's first arrangement and proposed his own, 
offering to buy the press in question and pay interest on what 
he owed La Roche. La Roche accepted these terms and the 
partnership was dissolved, 3 Moreau de St. Mery did get the 
press, Descombatz was ordered to remove all the Baron's 
objets de nature from the shop, and when Moreau de St. 
Mery let Descombatz go he was useful but perhaps extrava- 
gant La Roche backed him in a rival venture. With Des- 
combatz gone, Moreau de St. Mery hired two printers, La 
Grange, a Parisian who had worked in Paris and Santo Do- 
mingo, and Despioux, a young Frenchman, also a refugee 
from the Cap fire. Moreau de St. Mery was then ready to go 
ahead as his own master. 4 

From Moreau de St. Mery's press came a number of im- 
portant works of which his own are decidedly the most dis- 
tinguished. 5 We note first the Description topographique, 
physique, civile, politique, historique de la Partie Frangaise 
de I'lsle Saint-Domingue, avec des Observations generales 
sur la Population, sur le Caractere and les Moeurs de les 
divers Habitans; son Climat, sa Culture, ses Productions, son 
Administration, etc., etc. Aocompagnees des details les plus 
propres a faire connaitre Vetat de cette Colonie a I'epoque du 
18 Octobre 1789 et d'une nouvelle Carte de la totalite de 
I'lsle, par M. L. E. Moreau de Saint-Mery. The publication 
of this monumental work was made possible by a subscrip- 

8 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 196-7, 202, 208-10, 270-76. 

* Ibid., pp. 211-218. 

S R W. Kent, "Chez Moreau de Saint-Mery, Philadelphie," Bibliographical 
Essays, a Tribute to Wftberforce Eames (Cambridge, Mass., 1924). This con- 
tains a list of the products of Moreau de St. Mery's press. 
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tion in which prominent Americans, Frenchmen and colonials 
took part. St. llery's equally important Description de la Par- 
tie espagnole de Saint-Domingue was published in the same 
manner. The gracious " Preliminary Discourse " in Volume I 
of the Description de la Partie jrancaise de Saint-Domingue 
is well worth reading. Moreau de St. Mery explains his ori- 
ginal intention of giving a faithful portrait of the French 
colonies about which so little was known, a project he had 
worked on for fourteen years " when the French Revolution 
disposing of Chim) almost entirely " made it impossible for 
him to go on. However, in the political tempest which sent 
Frenchmen all over the globe, Moreau de St. Mery had the 
good fortune to save, with his life, the proofs of his con- 
stancy, and when his misfortunes allowed he picked up again 
the task which devotion had made him undertake. He feels 
his description will be useful whatever the future of Santo 
Domingo, as the past must affect the future. He has 
stopped his book in 1789, as he does not believe that the 
time has come to write of the Colonial Revolution. He is 
determined not to " neglect, nor betray, nor exceed the rights 
which pertain to the sacred role of historian." He expects 
criticism, wants it in fact, as he realizes opinions differ. He 
apologizes for involuntary errors, and affirms in conclusion 
that he will be happy if France profits. ec May she see therein 
a new token of the loyalties I have pledged to her and to 
which I shall die faithful." 6 At the close of Volume II Mo- 
reau de St. Mery notes that he has done his best in the face 
of difficulties, and feels he can now speak of Santo Domingo 
with some certitude. He plans to go on with related works. 
His aim is to be useful to la Patrie. Had Moreau de St. Mery 
done nothing in exile but publish this book, he would have 
a claim to fame beyond most refugees. It is a tremendous 
work, two volumes over seven hundred, and over eight hun- 
dred pages in length, packed with detailed information based 
on the most painstaking research into everything concerning 

*M. Ii. E. Moreau de St. Meiy, Description de la Partie frangaise de Saint* 
Domingue (Philadelphia, 1797 and 1798), I, ii-xiii. 
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the island from its history and social organization to its flora 
and fauna. It is a scholar's labor, but also a labor of love. 
An excellent map makes concrete the references, an index of 
Santo Domingan terms is provided, the headings and tail- 
pieces have an eighteenth-century grace, it is distinguished 
printing. The same is true of the volumes on the Spanish 
part of Santo Domingo. Moreau de St. Mery evidences the 
essential qualities of an historian, when he notes that the 
archives of the Spanish Conseil des Indes must contain the 
most valuable source material in the field, but that their offi- 
cial historian probably has little incentive to write history as 
he would be doing so under the auspices of those whose ad- 
ministration would be the first thing for him to investigate. 
" How can one be even a simple narrator of the facts, when 
one has for censors those whom these facts may accuse or 
blame? History must have for Companions, Truth and 
Liberty, it is indeed by this sublime escort that one may dis- 
tinguish it from imposture or base adulation." 7 To the 
twentieth-century critic this may seem a bit pompous, but 
the twentieth-century historian cannot question St. Mery's 
sincerity, nor fail to see in him a fellow historian. In both 
books he is scholar and artist. 

Moreau de St. Mery published other things of his own, a 
textbook Idee generale ou abrege des sciences et des arts a 
I'usage de la jeunesse, and a charming booklet Danse, Article 
extrait d'un ouvrage de M. L. E. Moreau de Saint-Mery 
ay ant pour titre 9 repertoire des Nations Coloniales, Par ordre 
alphabetique. He evidently planned to publish some sort of 
colonial encyclopaedia, in which the article Danse would be 
included. The type for this gracious and philosophical bro- 
chure was set by his son, the proofs read by Talleyrand, and 
the book dedicated " to the Creoles by their admirer Moreau 
de Saint-Mery." 

From Moreau de St. Mery's press came La Rochef oueauld- 
Liancourt's thoughtful pamphlet on the Philadelphia prisons 

7 Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 220-221. This is quoted from his Descrip- 
tion de la Partie espagnole de Saint-Domingue, II, 9. 

10 
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wherein the author contrasts the Philadelphia penal system 
with the European to the advantage of the former, explain- 
ing the enlightened philosophy behind the American institu- 
tions for which he gives due credit to the Society of Friends. 
La Rochefoucauld is in the New World as in the Old, the 
enlightened social reformer. The Hollander, Van Braam, (A. 
E. Van Braam Houckgeest) a member of a Dutch embassy 
to China secured Moreau de St. Mery to edit and publish 
the journal of his voyage, which appeared in two quarto 
volumes with plates and maps entitled Voyage de VAmbas- 
sade de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales Hollandaises, vers 
I'Empereur de la Chine, en 1794-1795. Realizing that the 
Creoles and other exiles lacked Catholic prayer books, 
Moreau de St. Mery printed one for their use Nouvelles 
fitrennes spirituelles a Vusage de Rome, which proved satis- 
factory. And to round out the circle, and remind us that 
there is a political aspect to all refugee activity St. Mery 
published a political pamphlet by Tanguy dealing with Secre- 
tary Pickering's dispatch of January 16, 1797 to C. C. Pinck- 
ney, the American Minister in Paris, in which Tanguy criti- 
cises with considerable ability and without undue bitterness 
the United States' attitude towards revolutionary France. 
Last but by no means least Moreau de St. Mery published 
the Caurrier de la France et des Colonies edited by Gatereau 
from October 15, 1795 to March 1, 1796, when it was aban- 
doned because of the editor's ill health. 8 To this one of the 
refugee * gazettes ' Moreau de St. Mery gave a typographical 
distinction generally lacking in the refugee newspapers. 

The refugee newspaper press of the day is one of the most 
interesting results of the emigration. 9 French newspapers 
had appeared in the United States in the eighties, shortlived 
but indicative of a small reading public. The advent of the 

8 F. W. Kent, op. rit., pp. 74-75. 

& For a brief analysis of these papers see G. P, Winship, "Two or Three 
Boston Papers" and "French Newspapers in the United States 1790-1800." 
Bibliographical Society of America, Papers (Chicago, 1922-28), XIV, 45 ff. Note 
especially " The Philadelphia Papers,*' p. 57 8. 
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refugees in the nineties gave a considerable impetus and a 
different character to these papers. Published for the refu- 
gees, the papers flourished momentarily, and then disap- 
peared as the refugee colonies failed to support them, were 
dispersed or absorbed. Today the files are broken, if not 
actually lost, but what is extant is of great value in por- 
traying all aspects of emigre life. 

Naturally these papers appeared in the cities, Charleston 
had Le Patriote Frangais; New Orleans, the Moniteur de la 
Louisiana; while the Gazette Frangaise et Americaine ran 
from 1795-99 in New York. Boston, which had witnessed 
some earlier efforts, saw in 1792-3 the Courier Politique de 
L'Univers (Courier de L'Univers) , edited by the Abbe Rous- 
selot, a pastor of the Church of the Holy Cross, who was 
guillotined on his return to Guadeloupe. Philadelphia, which 
sheltered the largest group of refugees, was naturally the 
centre of the refugee press. 10 The Courier de L'Amerique, 
printed by John Parker, 11 appeared semi-weekly for a few 
months at the end of 1792, and the beginning of 1793. Le 
Radoteur and the Journal Politique et Litteraire were both 
projected in 1793, but little is known of their character. Then 
in the fall of 1793 shortly after the advent of the Santo Do- 
mingans, within a week of each other, appeared Gatereau's 
first paper the Courrier Politique de la France et ses Colonies, 
issued bi-weekly with a heading from Junius " The Liberty 
of the press is the palladium of all civil, political and religious 
rights of free men," and the Journal des Revolutions de la 
Partie Francaise de Saint-Domingue, a continuation of the 
colonial paper of the same name, edited by Tanguy de la 
Boissiere. Both were concerned largely with Santo Domin- 
gan problems, and were against Brissot, 12 but Tanguy's was 

10 G. P. Winship, op. cit., Bibliographical Society of America Papers, XIV, 
92-126. The word Courrier is spelt differently by the different papers whichever 
form they used is also used in the text of this study. 

11 A. Barthold, op. cit., p. 297. 

12 In the Legislative Assembly, the Girondin party, of which Brissot was a 
leader, had failed to check social disintegration in the French colonies, Brissot 
was, therefore, anathema to the Santo Domingan refugees. 
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the more fiery of the two. Tanguy's paper ran into Decem- 
ber only, but he then understood to edit another, this time a 
bi-lingual sheet, the Etoile Americaine, published twice a 
week until the spring of 1794 and printed by Parent. Tanguy's 
next venture was the Niveau de FEurope et de I'Amerique 
edited officially by P. Egron, a former colonial judge whom 
the French Minister considered incompetent and merely 
an associate of Tanguy. 1 " Much less impassioned and 
political in tone, the Niveau included commercial material 
and meteorological observations, and has been hailed as the 
first journal of political economy. It ran until 1796. Gate- 
reau's first venture also came to an end, but he too began 
again as editor of the Courrier de la France et des Colonies, 
the paper Moreau de St. Mery printed for him. And then 
from 1794-98 still another paper flourished in Philadelphia, 
the Courrier Francais which was probably backed by the re- 
publican Santo Domingans and may perhaps be the paper 
the Societe Frangaise des Amis de la Liberte et de L'Egalite 
planned to publish. 14 This was republican in sentiment 
though dissatisfied with the state of affairs in the colonies. 

The editing of these newspapers was very forceful. Gate- 
reau and Tanguy both wielded trenchant, and at times vitri- 
olic, pens. Satire, bitter and often clever, was a constant 
weapon. The colonies were called ** the Siberia of the repub- 
lic " attacks on Genet headed " Variations in the Genetical 
barometer/* 15 In a subtle mood Gatereau wrote ** the princi- 
ples on which this paper will be run remain to be noted, and 
that is the essential point, for it is necessary that scrupulous 
readers, who haven't understood my Prospectus, know what 
to expect/' More frequently he is bitterly cynical as can be 
seen in his caustic comments on how pleasant it is to live in 

iS A.E.A. Report, 190S H, 808 ff. 

" Societe Frangaise des Amis de la Liberte et de ISEgalite, Constitution, Pre- 
amble. 

15 Journal des Revolutions de la Partie Frangaise de St. Dotnmgue, Oct. 83, 
1798. Hereafter referred to as Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue. 
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France now; 10 in his bitter answer to inquiries about his 
health when he agrees to try the Proclamation of Verona in 
pill form; 17 in his doggerel epitaphs for Robespierre and 
Polverel; 1S and in the report of " News in circulation in 
Philadelphia on March 1st," where contradictory rumors 
are listed in parallel columns. " Pichegru winning Pichegru 
beaten; Gracious welcome given the colonists returning to 
Cap Colonists, even the non-whites, denounced on arriving 
at Cap as aristocrats *' and so on, the list concluding, 
" Yellow fever at Cayes Rosy hued pleasure in Philadel- 
phia, balls and assemblies." 19 

The use of satire is provocative and characteristic of 
the period, but above and beyond satire, Gatereau and 
Tanguy wrote competently. In both cases, there is thought 
behind the written words and frequently a deep grasp 
of the significance of events. Gatereau's comment on how 
a defense of liberty may be used as a cover for license 
applies not only to the Jacobins of his own day, but to the 
behavior of extremists in any revolutionary era. On the dis- 
orders in the French fleet Tanguy comments that thanks to 
the revolution, captains, who used to be subject to God only, 
are now subject to the members of their crews, a comment 
both caustic and concise. Impartiality was of course prom- 
ised, and is at times evident. An avowed aristocrat, Gatereau 
yet realized that what had happened in France, had hap- 

16 Ibid., Nov. 3, 1795, and Feb. 11, 1796. 
"7W&, Jan. 30, 1796. 

18 Ibid., Nov. 8, 1795. 

" Honnete ritoyen ne pleure pas mon sort 
Si je vivais, tu serais mort" 

(Robespierre.) 
Feb. 11, 1796. 

" Ci-git, un monstre horrible,, effroi de Id nature 
Qui des Colons aurait eternise les pleurs 
Si renfer le frappant n'eut uenge son injure 
Indigne qu*un mortel Fegaldt en noirceurs." 
(Polverel.) 

19 lbid. t Mar. 2, 1796. 
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pened, and noted signs of returning sanity; 30 while Tanguy, 
an avowed republican, defended the right of the royalist 
exiles to have a memorial service for Louis XVI in spite of 
the noisy and bellicose opposition of many Santo Domin- 
gans. In the midst of the bitterest polemics Tanguy paused 
to note the kindness of Dr. Foulke and Dr. Romangne (sic) 21 
to the refugees, and to describe the charity of the Nicholson 
family to one destitute Santo Domingan menage, " a hand 
dries tears, aid stifles complaint, friendship gives birth to hope, 
consolation wipes out even the memory of disaster/' Here 
Tanguy drove the lesson home with a dig, as he did not 
address this article to charitable souls but to dry ones. 22 
La another instance, the English column of Tanguy's Amen- 
can Star read as follows " there are some persons very strange 
in their ways! Some want us to give only aristocratic news; 
others again only democratic. They want us to be silent on 
facts which are not agreeable to the party spirit which 
governs them. It is impossible to give news agreeable to the 
disposition of each individual we give them such as we 
receive/' 23 While the translation is awkwardly literal, the 
meaning is perfectly clear and we note later on that Tanguy 
obtained another and better translator. 

Two of Tanguy's Prospectuses are extant, one announcing 
the continuation of the Journal des Revolutions, the other 
the prospects for the American Star. In the former, Tanguy 
stated his determination to teach the facts of the refugee 
situation, outlined the history and development of the United 
States, spoke well of Washington and even praised the neu- 
trality of the United States, which he felt was necessary while 
they lacked " a navy capable of stopping or balancing the 
efforts of powers." Tanguy stressed too the generous recep- 
tion given the refugees in the United States and the fact that 

30 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Oct. 15, 1795; Feb. 26, 1796; Nov. 21, 
1795. One article in the issue of February 26 was probably written by Talley- 
rand, see below, footnote 41, p. 152. 

21 Possibly Dr. Nicholas Romayne, see footnote 4, p. 85. 

** Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, Jan. 6, 1794; Jan. 20, 1794. 

** American Star, March 25, 1794. 
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their civil liberties were secure here, provided they were 
law-abiding. 24 In short, what Tanguy had to say indicates 
considerable factual knowledge and thought about that 
knowledge. His Prospectus for the American Star noted the 
difficulty of being impartial, and promised to handle com- 
mercial and political relations, the stock market, shipping, 
and congressional debates, as well as the French and Colonial 
Revolutions. The subscription for this "Historical, Political, 
Critical and Moral Journal " which is to be published in two 
languages and maintain foreign correspondents was $8.00 
a year. 25 The project was an ambitious one for an exile, but 
Tanguy was competent and undaunted. 

In Gatereau's Prospectus for the Coumer de la France et 
de ses Colonies, a less pretentious document, he promised 
factual accuracy, no apologies for disorder, and added 
solemnly, " I may be persuaded that a monarchical govern- 
ment suits France better than any other, and yet at the same 
time show myself the enemy of the useless and dangerous 
prejudices, the ridiculous pretentions, the execrable means of 
certain Frenchmen blinded by vengeance or overcome by the 
glitter of riches which are offered to them by perfidious 
hands." 26 

It should be noted that the Prospectuses are somewhat 
more ambitious than the papers which follow them, and that 
the promises of neutrality are some times obscured by the 
fact that the editors and most of the readers were exiled 
Santo Domingans, so that two sides of the question seldom 
appear in discussions of colonial matters. Yet, granted all - 
this, courage and real competence must be conceded the 
exile editors. 

Little is known of the financing of these papers, possibly 

24 Revolutions de St. Domingue, HI, No. 99. Prospectus of the Journal des 
Revolutions, passim. Sympathy for American neutrality was not common among 
the French exiles. That Tanguy could understand its importance is to his credit. 

26 American Star, Prospectus, passim. 

36 G. P. Winship, op. dt. t Bibliographical Society of America, Papers, XIV, 
125-6. 
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the French embassy subsidized the Courrier Frangais, 27 but 
this is not yet proven and the ministers would certainly not 
have liked some of the Santo Domingan news it carried. 
Probably financing was difficult for the papers were of short 
duration, and readers were at times reminded of subscriptions 
due. In one instance Gatereau urged those who wanted to 
continue their subscriptions not to delay and those who were 
in arrears to please pay up. He needed the money to meet 
expenses as he was ruined, more ruined than another indi- 
vidual even though he (Gatereau) didn't fill his paper with 
accounts of his misfortunes. This was probably a dig at 
Tanguy who never hesitated to air his grievances in his own 
journal. 28 

In the case of the Niveau de VEurope et de I'Amerique 
it is interesting to note that the financial backer was John 
Nicholson, also active in the Asylum venture. The " Articles 
of Association for publishing the periodical work entitled the 
Level of Europe and North America printed at Philadelphia 
in French and English/' show that a partnership was formed 
by Nicholson, Egron, " editor and heretofore sole proprietor 
of the work " and Tangui (sic) for the calendar year 1795, to 
be continued only if there were prospects of profits and the 
majority so desired. During this year Nicholson was to ad- 
vance $112.00 a month, $36.00 of this Egron received for 
running expenses; $9.00 went for rent, $8.00 to the translator, 
$12.00 to the office clerk, and the balance was to cover the 
cost of supplies of which an accurate account was to be kept. 
$76.00 what was left of the $112.00 was to be divided be- 
tween Tanguy and Egron. Articles to be published were to be 
presented to all the editors, M. Laroque (sic) representing Mr. 
Nicholson for the moment. Meetings of the partners were 
scheduled for five o'clock Wednesdays and Saturdays. 29 The 
issue of Monday, February 9, 1795 explains the aims of " this 
periodical work on a plan as novel as instructive composed 

47 G. P. Winship, op. cit., Bibliographical Society of America* Papers, xty, m. 
M Op. cit., p. 95. Quoted from Courier Politique, Dec. 10, 1793. 
** Arch. Nat. Paris, Colonies F s , Vol. 156, fol. 115-6. 
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by Messrs. Egron, Tangui, and a society of literati and Ameri- 
can and European commercial gentlemen/' These were, first 
meteorological observations in North America or Europe; 
second, lists of goods exported or imported into European 
and North American markets with import prices " reduced 
to the weight measure and coin of the United States, and 
" Lastly Observations on the different manufactures estab- 
lished or likely to be established with advantage in America, 
on the nature of the soil in the different states, their present 
productions and those that may be substituted in their stead, 
together with the progressive value of lands/' so 

Egron went abroad early in 1796, but the printer Wood- 
ward planned to continue the paper. Tanguy did not leave 
till 1798 so he may have helped too. Larocque, originally 
appointed by Nicholson, noted in one issue, " It is a duty I 
owe myself to do away with an erroneous opinion which has 
gone abroad concerning me. Several persons think I am asso- 
ciated with Mr. Egron for the execution of the periodical 
work, entitled the Level of Europe and America. The only 
concern I have in that work is, that, as he himself declares, 
I suggested to him the idea of it, and have furnished this 
essay on Political Economy. To the rest I am a stranger. 
My wishes calling me back to Europe do not permit me to 
form in the United States undertakings of long continuance. 
Larocque/' 31 

The contents of these newspapers are frequently cited in 
this study. They can therefore be summarized briefly here. 
A glance at any file, with the exception of the Niveau, 
will show that they are politically motivated, and that 
everything else is subordinate to politics. 32 Frequently 
they print reports of the proceedings of the National Con- 

80 G. P. "Winship, op. cit. 9 Bibliographical Society of America, Papers, XIV, 
109-111. 

81 Ibid.> pp. 110-111. Larocque also wrote a sequel to his Niveau article, Suite de 
I* Article mtitule Economie politigue, printed with French and English on opposite 
pages. A copy is extant in the John Carter Brown Library. 

sa See below chapter VH for a detailed discussion of the political significance 
of these papers. 
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vention in France; sometimes these are carried on from num- 
ber to number. The Courrier Frangais, more in sympathy 
with the Convention than the other papers, did this; and at 
times the Courrier de la France et des Colonies did it too. 33 
Occasionally there are comments on the material reported. 
On Feb. 26. 1796 the Courrier de la France et des Colonies 
complained of the " contradictions in the news " and the 
difficulty of selecting the most probable events from the 
"mass of detail picked out with haste, and published with 
the aim of filling the papers." In many cases Nouvelles fol- 
lowed the political reports, from Paris, London, Ostend, 
Brussels, Turin, one European city after another then per- 
haps Cap Frangais, finally Philadelphia. 34 When Nouvelles 
and reports were both lacking, as they sometimes were, the 
space was filled with related material, for example, Boissy 
D'Anglas* opinions on the colonies, or " Reflections on the 
lot of Marie Antoinette." In one issue RaynaFs estimate 
of the soldier as a disciplined slave and an instrument of 
despotism was quoted. Another opened with a poem " Sur 
Dieu par le citoyen Le Blanc," deistic in tone. In another in- 
stance The American Star discussed the calendar reforms of 
the Convention, noting rather pompously, "Julius Caesar 
and the Pope Gregory XUI, one after subjugating the Gauls, 
Egypt, Pontus and Africa with the force of arms, the other 
after subjugating the oriental schismatics, and converting the 
heathen of Japan with Oremuses, scapulars and Agnus Deis, 
occupied themselves successfully with calendar reform. These 
reforms adopted by the majority of the peoples of Europe, 
have just been themselves reformed by the National Con- 
vention of France/* S5 

Much colonial news was printed too on the misery of the 



83 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Oct. 31, 1795; Nov. 2, Courtier 
gais, Oct. 6, 1794. 

34 Courrier Politique, Mar. 10, 1794. 

88 Courrier Fran$ai$, Apr. 26, 1794; May 1, 1795; Courrier Politique, Feb. 13, 
1794; Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Oct. 27, 28, 29, 30, 1795; American 
Star, April 1, 1794. The above quotation is a translation of the French column 
of the American Star, not the version in the English column. 
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colonists, the outrages of the Commissioners, and more prac- 
tically on subscriptions raised to aid the exiles. Closely tied 
to colonial questions was the material on slavery and the 
race problem. An article signed " Blanc massif " in the 
Courrier Politique for October 19, 1793, attacked the mulat- 
toes as a race ingrate, and projected a work on the subject, 
while the Courrier Francais, for August 21, 1795, carried ex- 
tracts from Dr. Froissard's La cause des negres esclaves 
portee au tribunal de la justice, de la raison et de I'humanite, 
which handled the question with exceptional intelligence. 
And in January 1796 the Courrier de la France et des Colo- 
nies carried an address to the "Africans and freemen of 
colour of the United States " probably drawn up by the 
Society of Friends which gave " salutary advice " on be- 
havior, temperance and religion. 

Occasionally the news was American; for example, the de- 
sire of the Quakers for legislation against amusements was 
noted, as were the reasons why such legislation would be 
unconstitutional. 36 Most American news was however re- 
lated to refugee life there, such as the relations between the 
refugees and the French ministers, or notices and summaries 
of meetings of exiled colonists in Philadelphia, the minutes 
of which were at times printed in separate pamphlets as 
were the minutes of their revolutionary fetes and feasts. 37 
Speeches on significant occasions were reported, as when 
Adet presented the flag of the French republic to Congress 
and Washington accepted it. The flag was described, " It is 
tricolor, of the most beautiful silk, decorated with allegorical 
paintings. In the middle is a cock, the emblem of France, 
standing on a bolt of lightning. In two corners, diagonally 
opposite one another are two exploding bombs. In the other 
two corners other military emblems are placed. The flag 
is surrounded with an elegant border of oak leaves, alter- 
nating yellow and green; the former shaded with brown and 

88 Courrier Politique, Dec. 19, 1793. According to the Courrier Politique the 
Quakers attributed the yellow fever epidemic to the decline in morals. 
37 Revolution de St. Domingue, HI, Nos. 74, 48. 
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brightened and relieved with gold, the latter shaded with 
black and brightened with silver. Instruments of war are 
interwoven in this border. The edge is trimmed with a rich 
gold fringe. The pole is covered with black velvet and 
crowned with a gold pike enriched with a tricolor tassel with 
two acorns worked in gold and tricolor." 3S This detailed and 
loving description of the flag, for the benefit of those who 
yet hoped to live under it, proves more eloquently than any 
weighty treatise where the hearts and minds of the refugees 
were. 

After the " news " came the advertisements, a mine of 
information on the economic activities, the amusements, and 
the social and intellectual interests of the refugee population. 
Moreau de St. Mery's books were advertised, land was 
offered for sale, balls and concerts noted and official regula- 
tions made public. Merchants and teachers and shoemakers 
made themselves known. Through the advertisements the 
French refugees kept in touch with one another and through 
them we are able to watch the daily round of refugee life, 
and their efforts to carry on in the New World. 

In addition to newspapers and books a pamphlet litera- 
ture appeared, largely political in character, issuing in many 
cases from Parents's press, " 85 rue Vine," as did the min- 
utes of the various Fetes Civiques held on August 10, 
1794, on Jan. 2, 1795, and April 17, 1795; the " Testament 
de Mart d'Oge et Addresse de Pinchinat aux Hommes de 
couleur en date du 13 Deeembre dernier , avec la Refutation 
de cette Addresse; par un Habitant de Saint-Domingue, suivi 
d'un Recit des journees des 9 et 10 Novembre dernier, a Saint- 
Marc; the Protestations des Colons patriotes de Saint Domin- 
gue, rejugies a Philadelphie, contre un ecrit intitule Service 
Funebre de Louis XVI, of January 25, 1794; and the Proces 
Verbaux Portant protestation contre la deputation Son- 
thanax, et nomination provisoire de Deputes a la Convention 
Nationale par les Colons de Saint Domingue, rejugies a 

88 Courrier de la France et des Colonies* Jan. 8, 1796. 
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Philadelphia " with the subheading Proces Verbaux de VAs- 
semblee tenue par les Colons refugies a Philadelphie. Judg- 
ing by typography only, Parent also printed a brochure Au 
citoyen Rochambeau Fils, and it is certain he published in 
1797, when he had moved to 32 South Second Street, the Re- 
sponse du General Rochambeau a VArrete des A gens par- 
ticuliers Du Directoire Executif a St. Domingue, a brief A T OM- 
velles Recentes de Saint-Domingue and a very lengthy Precis 
de la Revolution de Saint-Domingue , depuis la fin de 1789, 
jusqu'au 18 Juin 1794. Parent's press was probably opened 
in December 1793, when he took over the publication of the 
Journal des Revolutions to the advantage of the French text, 
if not of the general typographical excellence of that paper. 
He also printed the Courrier Frangais. Apparently Parent 
was ambitious, for in addition to printing, he and Boislandry 
ran an auction house at 147 North Second Street, selling 
articles on commission, and arranging to insert a list of the 
articles for sale in the Courrier Frangais at regular intervals. 88 
Not all the refugee pamphlets came from Parent's press. 
The correspondence between Genet and the members of the 
Federal government was published in French by B. F. Bache, 
doubtless for refugee consumption. A Precis des Evene- 
mens qui se sont passes a la Guadeloupe appeared in Phila- 
delphia, printed by Thomas Bradshaw, while Joseph Cruik- 
shank, No. 87 High St., reprinted and sold, An Inquiry into 
the Causes of the Insurrection of the Negroes in the Island 
of St. Domingo. Without knowing the publishers, we do 
know that B. B. O'Shiell, a proprietor of the south of Santo 
Domingo, a present a Philadelphie Lombart (sic) St., wrote 
an Introduction A un Ouvrage relatif aux Hommes de 
couleurs et negres libres des Antilles., which is distinctly 
reminiscent of the Blanc massif article in the Courrier Politi- 
que already mentioned, and Dr. Nassy of the American 
Philosophical Society wrote Observations sur la cause, la na- 
ture et le traitement de la maladie epidemique qui a regni 

89 G. P. Winship, op. cit., Bibliographical Society of America, Papers, XIV, 105. 
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dernierement a Philadelphia which appeared in French and 
English, the two languages arranged on opposing pages, so as 
to increase the linguistic proficiency of the reader. 40 

The products of the refugee press, noted above, are prob- 
ably but a fraction of its yield. Yet, even in fragmentary 
form, they indicate the range of refugee interest and activity, 
the same in exile as in Europe politics, social problems, 
religion, philosophy, and again politics the cosmopolitan 
interests of the eighteenth century; as reads the heading of 
the Niveaw ab orbe docti, docenvus orbem. 



40 The style of the titles listed is that of the refugees. With the exception of 
Dr. Nassy's article, all the pamphlets listed are extant in part at least in the 
John Carter Brown Library in Providence. This Library also has an answer by 
O'Sheill to those who object to his Introduction. According to the American 
Star, March 1, 1794, Dr. David Nassy had a pharmacy in Philadelphia. 







CHAPTER VII 
REVOLUTIONARY OPINION IN PHILADELPHIA 

" Jurons d'etre fidelles a la Republique jrangaise, une et in- 
divisible; jurons paix aux peuples, haine aux tyrans; jurons enfin 
de vivre libres ou mourir. . . . Le serment a ete repete avec 
enthousiasme par tous les republicains presens, et les cris de 
vive la Republique se sont fait entendre de toutes parts" 

Proces verbal de la fete qui a eu lieu le 2 Plumose 
(21 Janvier v. st.) Philadelphia, 1795. 

" L' horrible assassinat du Roi est aujourdhui celebre par un 
diner de patriotes frangais, quelle horreur, quelle barbarie infame. 
Je suis sorti de la ville d'indignation et de crainte de rencontrer 
aucune trace de cette execration. 

La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 21, 1795. 

The above quotations indicate succinctly the extremes of 
political opinion among the refugees. They did not leave 
their political passions behind them. And indeed it is not 
surprising, in view of the political maelstrom from which 
they had fled, to find many of the shades of opinion that 
characterized the revolution in France repeated again in the 
political groups, the revolutionary societies and celebrations, 
and the publications of the refugees in the New World. Ex- 
pression of opinion supporting the status quo in France with- 
out reserve is negligible, as few of the first emigres came to 
the United States, but opinion varying from that which sup- 
ported a somewhat liberalized monarchy to that which fol- 
lowed Citizen Genet's revolutionary spirit is easy to find. 

In Philadelphia there are numerous groups based to a con- 
siderable extent on political divisions. Conservative opinion, 
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unofficial, unorganized and only comparatively conservative, 
can be seen for example in the social group around Moreau 
de St. Mery: Talon and Noailles against whom Genet fulmi- 
nates, Beaumetz, Talleyrand who is called Monseigneur? 
La Rochef oucauld-Liancourt, emigres all in the eyes of the Re- 
publicans. Men of varying calibre contrast Talleyrand and 
La Rochefoucauld they are drawn together by the common 
fact of exile and have a common political bond. They had 
all taken part in the early days of the revolution, Noailles an 
idealistic part on the fateful night of August fourth, Talley- 
rand a less noble one on the Champ de Mars, Moreau de St. 
Mery an active and interesting one for he had received the 
keys of the Bastille and boasted in his Philadelphia book- 
store, three thousand miles away, of having been " king of 
Paris for three days." 2 At one time men of advanced think- 
ing, the more rapid advance of political passion had left 
them behind, and they had escaped the fate of their col- 
leagues only in flight. Gentlemen all, they are made wel- 
come and feted by New World society. Compared to the 
radicals, they take little part in French refugee politics, and 
are content to spend the lonely evenings together in Moreau 
de St. Mery's librairie. 

"While the group around Moreau de St. Mery is primarily 
social, the organization of Santo Dorningans in Philadelphia 
is primarily, in fact overwhelmingly, political. The colons de 
St. Domingue refugies aux fitats-Unis form an active or- 
ganization in Philadelphia, hold meetings and keep records. 3 
As this group favors the revolution in principle, but criticizes 
its application to the colonies, they occupy a position be- 
tween the two extremes. The first meeting takes place, 
September 30, 1793, at Oellers Hotel with Barrault de Narcy 
presiding, and Chotard ame and Clausson acting as secre- 
taries/ Chotard ame, R. Marie, and G. S. Dubois fils, were 

x Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, p. 223. 

Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, Introduction, p. xvii. 

8 Revolutions de St. Domingue,, m, No. 74. 

* Affaires des Colonies, X, no. 12. " Conspirations, Trahisons et Calomnies . . ." 
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among the group leader s. 3 At one of the early meetings the 
colonists denounce the Santo Domingan Civil Commissioners, 
Polverel and Sonthanax, urge that the refugees be returned to 
Santo Domingo, that relief be granted them until that date, 
and choose representatives to take their requests to France. 
This group of colonists is in touch with similar groups in New 
York and Baltimore, who confirm the representatives chosen 
in Philadelphia; the New York group adding two more 
names. 6 The Philadelphia colons protest their unswerving 
loyalty to the revolution, protestations which are doubtless 
true. They feel, however, that due to the mishandling of the 
colonial situation, their loyalty has been betrayed. This be- 
trayal they blame in the first instance on Brissot, an or- 
ganizer of Les Amis des Noirs, a society in favor of colored 
emancipation and a prominent leader of the Girondin party 
in the Legislative Assembly in France. As Polverel, Son- 
thanax and Genet are all members of the Brissotin or 
Girondin faction, they are the symbols of this betrayal to 
the refugees in the New World. 7 In fact, the refugees almost 
come to blows with Genet. Having little money, they feel 
that the representatives they have chosen to explain their 
position to the French government, should be sent to France 
at government expense, and so write Genet asking him for 
twelve thousand livres tournois to finance this. Genet at 
first ignores their request so Barrault de Narcy, representing 
the colonists, writes again, politely but definitely, telling the 
bearer to wait for an answer. Finally Genet answers, and 
they in turn answer him accusing him of legerete, and saying, 
in answer to his objection to their representatives all being 
white, " Is it possible that you have the courage to propose 
such an objection? Are you unaware that the mulattoes are 
in Santo Domingo the instruments of the vexations against 
which we are protesting? " They hear Genet is sending slaves 
chosen, " on the bloody debris of the city of Le Cap " to 

* Revolutions de St. Domingue, HE, No. 74. 

* Affaires des Colonies, X, No. 12, pp. 11-14, 34, 36, 

7 Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, Suppt. to No. 25. 

11 
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France at government expense, and ask him what he expects 
them to think of him. 5 Genet, they feel, instead of accusing 
them blindly, should distinguish between the loyal and the 
disloyal, and should realize that they are being put " be- 
tween counter-revolution and the loss of their property." 9 
A group of these Santo Domingans also send Genet a long 
memoir complaining of the way he ignores their misery. The 
terms of the French Constitution "public aid is a sacred 
debt, society owes subsistence to unfortunate citizens either 
in procuring them work, or in assuring the means of existence 
to those who are not fit to work" which Genet applies 
only to servants of the state, they feel applies to all citizens. 
They then accuse Genet of aiding mulattoes, free negroes, 
and slaves, while they are literally sans-culotte; of paying 
spies and consorting with armed rascals. They assure him 
he has lost the respect of the Patriots, and of the United 
States government, and remind him of their right to de- 
nounce his misconduct to the Legislature. In a more modest 
and practical vein they ask for money to pay their board, 
as the landlady is getting a lawyer to present her claim 
against them to Congress. 10 

As time goes on, it is interesting to note the shift in the 
attitude of the Santo Domingan group towards the gens de 
c&ideur, whom they originally opposed. In the minutes of a 
meeting held in 1795 in which they again bewail their mis- 
fortunes " which grow with astounding rapidity/' they com- 
ment on the absence of citizens of mixed blood. And, at a 
subsequent meeting also in 1795, in the list of their repre- 
sentatives to the French government, whose powers they 
confirm, there are three eitoyens dit ci-devant de couleur.^ 

*Aff. Etr,, Paris, Cor. Pol, E. U., Suppt., vol. 37, fol. 50-51. This may refer 
to the delegation elected in the north province of the colony, consisting of two 
whites, two blacks, one a former slave, and two mulattoes, which Sonthanax asks 
Genet to send to Europe promptly. See Af. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol., E. V., Suppt., 
vol. 37, fol. 23. Sonthanax to Genet, Sept. 28, 1793. 

8 Affaires des Colonies, X, No. 12, pp. 24-25, 27-28, 43-44, 48. 

10 Af. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol, E. U., Suppt., vol. 37, fol. 52 ff. 

"Among the ten names in this delegation, we note that of Thomas Millet, 
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The Santo Domingans also draw up a document Repre- 
sentations Pouvoirs et Protestations des colons de St. do- 
mingue Rejugies dans le continent Americain Contre les 
attentats commis Sur cette partie de I'Empire Fran^ais A La 
Legislature jrangaise, et a tons lesfrancais (sic) . This is prob- 
ably what they intend their representatives to take to Paris. 
It refers to the colonists' wretched exile, to the Commissioners' 
neglect to call a colonial assembly in order to enhance their 
own power, blames the Commissioners for the convoy going 
to the United States, compares the events of the revolution in 
France and in Santo Domingo, and says with reason, " an im- 
posing force " is necessary to save Santo Domingo. 12 Whether 
or not the colonists were able to send representatives to 
France is not clear, but they do draw up and print a unique 
and highly documented apologia, " Le cri de douleur et de 
verite " of " ten thousand true French citizens " entitled 
Conspirations Trahisons et Calomnies devoilees et denoncees 
par plus de dix mille fran$ais refugies au continent de 
rAmerique The foreword of this apologia indicates they 
are refuting M. le Marquis Dufay de Latour, whom they 
accuse of Brissotine sympathies. An " analysis " of the 
documents sent to the commission on Santo Domingo by 
" ten thousand French families in refuge in New England " 
follows. The originals of the documents were evidently 
already in the hands of the committee of Public Safety. 
Among the many pieces are minutes of the meetings of the 
group in Philadelphia, copies of their correspondence with 
Genet, the New York and New England groups, a comment 

whom Sonthanax associated with Tanguy, and Larchevesque Thibaud, a Patriot 
of the assembly of St. Mark in 1790. An interesting document is extant in the 
French archives indicating that Larchevesque Thibaud proposed, at a meeting of 
the refugees in Paris, that they support Sonthanax and Polverel in the emancipa- 
tion of the colored people. He pointed out that the colonists had perhaps been 
prejudiced in this matter. One refugee only voted in favor of the proposition, 
and he later wrote " nul " against his name. This is an indication of the strength 
of the colonists* feeling about the color-line. See: Revolutions de St. Domingue, 
vol. HI, No. 74. Arch. Nat., Parts, Colonies F 3, vol. 156, fol. 293 ff. 

13 Aff . Etr. y Paris, Cor. Pol., E. U., Suppt., vol. 37, fol. 32 fi. 

18 Affaires des Colonies* X, No. 12, passim. 
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on the destruction of the whites in Santo Domingo, and a 
proclamation of Sonthanax and Polverel, containing a letter 
of Genet's, in which he accuses the New England refugees of 
stirring up the French fleet. All in all, the apologia indicates 
the existence of a large group basically loyal to the revolu- 
tion, though critical of its course in Santo Domingo where it 
touches them vitally; supporters of the revolution in theory 
rather than in practice. It should be remembered, however, 
that the royalist Santo Domingan refugees are probably as 
numerous as the Patriots, but as they are less well organized, 
it is the colons republicains with their denunciations and pro- 
testations, their unveiled conspiracies and cries of pain who 
color and give life to the group. 

Other miscellaneous political groups appear. The Citoyens 
de Couleur de Philadelphia address the National Assembly. 14 
At first sight this might be considered a social organization 
but, in the circumstances of the day, the Gens de Coulewr 
(mulattoes) had political significance, and were doubtless as 
eager to maintain the legislation in their favor as some of the 
whites were in revoking it. And there is also a group of 
Sans-culottes who assure Genet of their support and loyalty 
when he is recalled. 15 

Radical opinion is best represented by the Societe frangaise 
des Amis de la Liberia et de rfigalite, organized as the pre- 
amble to its constitution states, " to cultivate and propagate 
the principles of liberty and equality, Bases of the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, one and invisible, to correspond 
with the societies established in France or in other States 
on the same principles, to aid French republicans who 
come to America with Advice, to succour those who are in 
trouble, to discuss the commercial interests of the French 
and American Nations, to receive memoirs and information 
which will be presented on this Subject, to fathom the causes 

^Revolutions de St. Domingue, DDE, no. 13. 

15 Genet Papers; E. C. Genet 1794, Jan.. 3, 1794. The Genet Papers in the 
Library of Congress used for this study are in two series, Genet Papers, 1793-1801 
and E. C. Genet, 1793-1794. They will be noted hereafter under the series heading 
only. 
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of the nullity of French commerce in the United States, and 
to seek means to establish it on bases reciprocally advan- 
tageous to both Republics, to serve any cause that may in- 
terest the French Republic in General and the French Pa- 
triots in particular, to seek to establish an easy and direct 
correspondence between France and the United States; and 
finally when the resources of the society permit, to have a 
French newspaper printed in which will be published the 
debates of the national legislative body, its Decrees and the 
discourses of its members which might interest the Citizens 
of the United States/ 5 The minutes and the history of the 
society indicate that its grandiose plans failed to materialize 
and its activities were more limited in practice. Some in- 
terest in charity is evidenced in the willingness of certain 
members to harbor the luckless Santo Domingans gratis and 
in the record of money subscribed for their relief the main 
interest of the society was undoubtedly the furthering of the 
revolutionary creed. Article III of the Constitution reads: 
"Every republican constitution being established by the 
people for their greater advantage, the citizens who make 
up the Society, persuaded that it is their duty to uphold it, 
declare that without stopping for any personal consideration 
they will use as free men the right assured them by the 
French constitution to oversee the agents of the French 
people in their administration/* Consequently, the " prin- 
ciples " of suspect individuals are investigated, the suspects 
then " denounced " for unsatisfactory citizenship, and the 
French Minister is warned against dangerous advice. While 
Article III of the Constitution is faithfully observed, one 
wonders whether Article IV forbidding, out of respect for 
the country in which they were, any discussion of American 
governmental and administrative affairs was taken seri- 
ously! 16 

This society was in touch with organizations in New York 

16 Societe Frangaise des Amis de la Liberte et de Vfigalite, Constitution and 
minutes, pp. 52-58, 73, 75. See below pp. 166-167, 175-176 for a further discus- 
sion of their political activities. 
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and Charleston, and can be compared to the fanatically 
popular and anti-aristocratic, fanatically pro-French and 
anti-English democratic societies which characterized Ameri- 
can political life of the day, and which have at times been 
attributed to French influences. 17 Its members are true re- 
publicans or rather Jacobins, as the society bears the name 
of the Jacobin clubs in France, carefully scrutinized before 
admission and expelled if their civisme is unsatisfactory. 
They are Genet's ardent followers, the enthusiastic defenders 
of the revolutionary spirit in the New World, so much so 
that this spirit still rings out from the dusty and discolored 
records of the countless revolutionary feasts they sponsored. 

La Republique jrangaise, une et indivisible 

Liberte, Egcdite, Fraternite 

Tremblez, tyrans, votre regne est passe! 1S 

The divergent political philosophies evident in the refugee 
social groups are likewise indicated in no uncertain language 
in their newspapers. Of course the newspapers have certain 
common aspects; their main task, as noted elsewhere, is to 
bring news of French happenings to the French in exile, and 
they therefore consist largely of nouvelles from different 
European cities. When these are lacking, as they sometimes 
obviously are, extracts from eighteenth century literary and 
philosophical treatises fill up the space. 19 Again, as these 
papers are to a notable extent edited and read by Santo 
Domingans, their grievances they all had them though 
they interpreted the causes differently 20 will bulk large. 

17 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal^ Dec. 18, 1794. La B.ochefoucauld- 
Liancourt notes that Vice-President Adams placed the blame for the existence 
of these societies on the refugees from France and elsewhere. As the democratic 
societies drew on the non-Anglo-Saxon elements in American society, this is to 
some extent true, but it is not a complete explanation of their appearance. 
See: G. M. Dallas, Life and. Writings of Alexander James Dallas, pp. 55 if., and 
above p. 21, footnote 31. See also, B. Fay, The Two Franklins, pp. 186-187, 



18 Revolutions de St. Domingue, HI, no. 23. 

16 See analysis of the content of the French newspapers, pp. 135-138. 

80 See material on the historical background in Santo Domingo, pp. 10-16. 
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However, granted these common concerns, the political phi- 
losophies of the papers diverge sharply. 

The Courrier Francais, perhaps the most successful of the 
French newspapers (it may have been subsidized by the 
French Ministers) , 21 is Republican in sentiment. The issue 
of August 13, 1794, quotes the oath taken in the National 
Convention, " No kings, they will always be the tyrants of 
the people; no Dictators, that dignity was born in Rome; 
no Triumvirs, it was under them that the Republic lost 
(its) liberty; no Tribunes, their reign was a time of sedition 
and massacre; but a Republic one and indivisible in which 
the people exercise at all times their sovereignty/' 22 and the 
heading of the issue of October 15, 1794, " year three of the 
French Republic one and indivisible " reads " The Republic 
is the fusion of all wills, of all interests, of all talents; of all 
efforts, so that each one may find in this assembling of the 
common resources a portion of good equal to his needs. . . ." 23 

Though revolutionary in sentiment, the Courrier Frangais 
aims at some balance in opinion, "let the Anti-American 
Star," says the issue of April 6, 1794, ** obscure all that it 
claims to clarify, (and) choose in the French Revolution all 
that could blacken it: The Courrier Frangais will always en- 
deavor to distinguish the errors into which France was drawn 
from the crimes of her enemies." 24 

At times this effort at balance appears sincere, for, after 
describing the death of Robespierre, the Courrier Frangais 
admits that " the source of this information is not very pure/' 
but that time will 'tell the truth. 25 On the problem of race 
relations, which was of tragic importance to its Santo Do- 
mingan readers, the Courrier Frangais bitterly condemns the 
Societe des Arms des Noirs, an emanation britannique, but 

31 G. P. Winship, op. dt. t Bibliographical Society of America, Papers, XTV, 111. 

32 Courrier Frangais, Aug. IS, 1794. 
as Ibid., Oct. 15, 1794. 

a * The fitoile Americaine or American Star, edited by Tanguy de la Boissiere, 
and printed by Moreau de St. Mery, is attacked here. 
26 Ibid., Oct. 15, 1794. 
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nevertheless quotes from a treatise on the negro by a French 
Protestant minister, Froissard, advocating gradual emanci- 
pation combined with education and religion and indemni- 
fication of the slave owners, which, says the Courrier, shows 
"that true philanthropy is not destructive and sanguinary 
as is that with which Polverel and Sonthanax are marked/' 26 

The Royalist point of view is evidenced in the papers 
edited by the Santo Domingan, Gatereau. The few issues 
extant of the Courrier Politique reveal it to have been anti- 
Brissot, because he was in favor of colored emancipation, 27 
and anti-Genet, because he upheld Brissot. At least one of 
the correspondents of the Courrier Politique is also opposed to 
Tanguy, and hopes his island paper, which serves " to set all 
heads on fire/' will not appear in the United States. 28 In 
spite of this wish and the " persecutions of the French Min- 
ister " 29 Tanguy goes right on editing his stormy Journal des 
Revolutions in exile in Philadelphia, where another Santo 
Domingan exile, Parent, prints it for him. 

Gatereau also edited the Courrier de la France et des 
Colonies of which an adequate file is extant so that a more 
accurate estimate of its point of view may be made; it is 
distinctly anti-revolutionary. " Ask the farmer who has put 
himself in the proprietor's place," thunders the issue of 
November 21, 1794, " ask the valet who has replaced his 
master, they will curse revolution, ask the rich jobber whom 
the revolution found on a manure pile, and who now lies 
beneath golden hangings, he will tell you the revolution is 
the scourge of humanity." 30 More personally it is concerned 
with the question of freeing Louis XVTs daughter, " If you 
are just, you cannot punish a child for its parents' faults." 31 
In another passage the useless slaughter in France is la- 
mented, " forty-five magistrates from the Parlement of Paris, 

**lbid., Aug. 21, 1794. 

2T Courrier Politique, Dec. 19, 179S. 

38 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1793. 

39 Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, Sept. 27, 1793. 

80 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Nov. 21, 1794. 

81 Ibid., Nov. 5, and 7, 1795. 
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thirty-three from the ParleTnent of Toulouse all these young 
soldiers, so strong, so vigorous beings diametrically opposed 
in system and party, Thouret with Depremesnil, Chapelier 
with the former duchess of Gramont, fourteen young girls 
from Verdun, of unparalleled freshness, were led together to 
the scaffold. They disappeared suddenly and were harvested 
in their springtime. The day after their death, the woman's 
court looked like a garden stripped of its flowers by a storm. 
I have never seen among us despair equal to that excited by 
this barbarism. 

" Twenty women from Poitou, mostly poor peasants, were 
also assassinated together. I see them still, those unfor- 
tunate victims, I see them stretched out in the court of the 
conciergerie, overcome by the fatigue of a long journey and 
sleeping on the pavement." 32 

References to religion, generally associated with the old 
regime and conspicuous by their absence from the refugee 
press, are noticeable here. Christmas 33 is mentioned, the 
large number of non-juring emigre clergy noted, 34 and ex- 
tracts from the Courtier Republicain on the "lacuna 5 * on 
religion in the Code National given. "All the philosophers of 
the earth have based their laws on religious ideas; we have 
felt we ought to do without this support; heaven grant we 
have not been mistaken.'* 35 

The lot of the Santo Domingans is also deplored. The 
activities of the refugees in France are reported, 36 and the 
Commissioners Polverel and Sonthanax flayed, "Ah, Mes- 
sieurs les Commissaires de St. Domingue, if you need blood, 
it is bread your compatriots need ... as all men are equal in 
your eyes may all unfortunates be equal too, no matter what 

33 Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Mar. 2, 1795. 
38 Ibid., Dec. 24, 1795. 
8 * Ibid., Oct. 29, 1795. 

" Eveques et archeveques . 138 
Cur& et Vicaiies ... 64,000 
Moines au moins . . . 200,000 * 
86 Ibid., Oct. 15, 1795. 
Ibid., Nov. 21, 1794. 
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their color. You are not blamed for Joving the black man, 
but no one would think it wrong if you loved the white 
man too." 3T 

In the opening issue Gatereau admits to being " what the 
enlightened party of his compatriots calls an aristocrat." 3S 
He states with the biting satire characteristic of the refugee 
press that the French Revolution is over, as the people want a 
republic he must want one too, unless he acquires something 
more powerful than his pen with which to bring to reason 
the partisans of the republic. 39 Later still he writes in the 
same vein, " Only two opinions remain among the French, 
that of those who wish to put an end to the revolution, and 
that of those who wish to begin it again; those who wish to 
put an end to the revolution do not demand a king, but the 
tranquility enjoyed under the kings; those who wish to begin 
again do not demand liberty, but absolution and the triumph 
of all crimes for which liberty has been the pretext." 40 In 
a dispassionate appraisal of the action of the Directory on 
assignats and on political prisoners (whom they freed) , 
Gatereau's paper sees hope for peace; peace without which 
France cannot again become " un des lieux les plus delicieux 
a habiter" 41 Here an optimistic note is struck, rare indeed 
in the refugee press, 

Tanguy de la Boissiere, the fiery Santo Domingan, assures 
us in his Prospectus that he belongs to no party except 
perhaps that wishing to conserve and restore the French 
colonies, 42 a clue to the paper's chief concern, for Santo 
Domingans in desperate straits are noted, 43 as is " the pro- 
fonde sceleratesse of the Commissioners." 44 The other theme, 

37 Ibid., Oct. 15, 1795. ** Ibid., Jan. SO, 1796. 

38 Ibid. M Ibid., Nov. 21, 1795. 

"Ibid., Feb. 26, 1796. While unsigned this article was evidently written by 
Talleyrand. See R. B. Yewdale, "An Unidentified Article by Talleyrand," 
American Historical Review, Oct., 1922. 

** Revolutions de St. Domingue, HI, No. 9. 

* 3 Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, Jan. 6, 1794; Jan. 20, 1794, and 
Supplement to No. S3. 

**ZZndL,Nov. 15, 1793. 
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a related one, is the perversity of the French Minister, Genet, 
" creature de Brissot, ami du muldtre " 45 who will aid his 
satellites only. 

Tanguy's ambitious bilingual American Star, an " Histori- 
cal, Political, Cultural and Moral Journal " (the emphasis is 
on the Political) with its solemn heading, " Le temps present 
est gros de Vavenir " promises impartiality in the Prospectus, 
but gives away its chief concern in the second issue, which 
opens with a contrast of the former glory and the present 
misery of Santo Domingo, couched in Jeremiah-like lan- 
guage 47 quite to be expected in a paper edited by Tanguy. 
Here the animus against Genet rises to fever heat. He seems 
almost the primary theme " Genetical News/* 4S is reported, 
and the " Great variations of the Genetical barometer." 49 
He is again accused of favoring all but the whites, 50 and it 
is hoped that his zeal will be rewarded as was Brissot' s 
"Amen." 51 The language is so extreme one wonders whether 
the wretched Genet might not feel that the much sought 
after liberty of the press had become license, but Genet was 
himself capable of using quite as reprehensible language and 
far more important newspapers of the day rivalled Tanguy's 
vehemence. 

In this connection it should be noted that Genet felt 
Washington was opposed to the French Revolution probably 
because Noailles and Talon had reached the United States 
before he did, and so had had time to win the sympathy of the 
authorities first. 52 The American people, however, reasoned 

* 5 Ibid., Jan. 27, 1794. 

"Ibid., Jan. 10, 1794. The attack on Genet "by Tanguy is by no means un- 
provoked, for Genet, warned against Tanguy by Sonthanax, had Tanguy's 
papers stolen, and Tanguy had been, as he expressed it, "deprived for four 
months of that first of all goods, liberty." Cf. above, pp. 53-54 and Revolutions 
de St. Domingue, IE, No. 9. 

* T American Star, Feb. 4, 1794. 

48 Ibid., Feb. 6 a 1794. 

49 Ibid., Feb. 13, 1794. 
60 Ibid., Feb. 6, 1794. 

* 1 /6i., Feb. 11, 1794. Brissot was guillotined. 

S *A.JB. A. Report 1903, H, p. 244 ff.; E. C. Genet 1793, undated, unsigned 
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Genet, were of course completely sympathetic to revolu- 
tionary aims. The contrast between the reserved and calm 
attitude of the American authorities, and the spontaneous, 
if not fantastic, greetings Genet received on his triumphal 
march from Charleston to Philadelphia doubtless gave color 
to his interpretation; it did not, however, justify his de- 
sire to deal with the American people independently of 
their authorities, and Tanguy's attack becomes more than 
revolutionary hot air, when he questions the legality of 
Genet's activities and supports the American authorities. 53 

The anniversary of Louis XVFs death gives rise to a clash 
of opinion in the French papers. Evidently a notice propos- 
ing a memorial service for the king on that day, and ad- 
dressed to " Frenchmen of all ages and all climates, who 
honor virtue, serve God and love the king," was in circula- 
tion in Philadelphia. Highly indignant, a group of Santo 
Domingan exiles there " after the ripest reflection " draw up 
and signed a solemn " profession of faith " declaring them- 
selves " invariably attached to the Constitution of the repub- 
lic, one and indivisible " but protesting " this most perfidious 
blow of Royalists out of their senses," and affirming solemnly 
that whoever had perpetrated this " was not a Santo 
Domingan colonist! " This document is formally registered 
at the French consulate, and sent to the French Minister. 
Gatereau prints the protest in toto in the Courrier Politi- 
que, including the consular endorsements, and a note about 
" the seal of the French Republic in red wax in the margin." 
He then adds a footnote saying that he feels he should concur 
in the publicity given the document ** this virtuous and holy 
indignation of the honest people of Santo Domingo, this pro- 
fession of wisdom, patriotism and humanity is worthy of 
being saved and translated into all languages " and so on 

memorandum. R. W. Griswold, The Republican Court, says that Noailles did 
not see Washington alone, but did attend Mrs. Washington's drawing room the 
day he arrived, pp. 322-323. E. C Genet 1793, Draft of letter to Minister of 
Foreign ASairs, June 20. 
" Ibid., Feb. 4 and Feb. 11, 1794. See Ch. VH for a fuller discussion of Genet. 
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up to the climax, " Frenchmen, Englishmen, Spaniards, 
Portugese, Americans, Patriots, Royalists, all ye who hate 
barbarity and impiety, learn that it is I who proposed to 
address prayers to heaven for a king, the victim of his too 
great goodness, and that I have displeased the good French 
citizens, the majority of whom call themselves royalists. It 
is on me then that your blows should fall; it is I whom ye 
should seek on land and on sea. I am in Philadelphia and I 
live at 70 North Second Street/' 54 

Tanguy de la Boissiere likewise leaps into the fray. The 
Journal des Revolutions quotes an extract from a letter to 
Bache in the General Advertiser, a letter considering the 
memorial service most unwise, an " insult " to the French in 
Philadelphia, and hoping that the city's peace will be pre- 
served, even if the " canonization " cannot be stopped. 55 
Tanguy, in answering this comment, concedes his primary 
obligation as a stranger to preserve the peace of his " happy 
hosts," but goes on to say he does not see why a purely reli- 
gious act should be politically interpreted (has not Charles 
Fs death been freely regretted in France) in fact " reason- 
able people " would consider any disturbance of such a ser- 
vice " an insult to the liberty of a country open to all cults." 
He then concludes with a letter from the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia, saying the priests at St. Mary's and at Holy Trinity 
would not have consented to have the service, if asked, as 
"mixing religion and politics is not in the spirit of their 
church." 56 

Stripped of their revolutionary verbiage, the French news- 
papers indicate two main political groups. Of these, the 
group sympathetic to the revolution backs the Courrier 
FranQais, follows its reports of the progress of the revolu- 
tion with unflagging interest, and yearns to spread the revo- 
lutionary spirit in the New World. The other group, anti- 
revolutionary in sentiment supports the Gatereau papers 

** Courrier Politique, Feb. 13, 1794. 

65 Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, Jan. 20, 1794. 

58 Ibid., Jan. 20, 1794. 
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and is as interested in foreign news, but with a different 
motivation. Jeered at as emigres, the Santo Domingans in 
the second group resent the term as they feel emigration has 
been forced on them, a sentiment the Ex-constituents and 
other French members of the group probably share, even if 
they are less vocal than their colonial brethren. Tanguy's 
papers, occasionally at odds with the papers of the major 
groups, serve as a reminder that a definition of their points 
of view is only a partial analysis. In fact the varying 
opinions on Santo Domingan affairs, on the race problem, 
and on the perfidy of Citizen Genet, cut across and confuse, 
in characteristic French fashion, any basic two-party division. 

While the newspapers put the political philosophies of 
the refugees into words thoughtful, sarcastic, passionate 
as the case may be their revolutionary fetes and feasts 
translate a part, at least, of that philosophy into dynamic 
and colorful action. In fact, the leftist elements among the 
refugees, the colons republicains and the Jacobin friends of 
Liberty and Equality, make a point of celebrating each step 
in the revolution, and each victory of French arms. Their 
joy in these celebrations is unbounded, doubtless the salvos, 
the speeches, the feasting, the toasts, help to drown the bit- 
terness of exile in a flood of emotional excitement, to an- 
nihilate distance, and to unite them spiritually, at least, with 
their brothers across the seas. 

The voluminous and vivid minutes and descriptions of the 
celebrations that took place in Philadelphia bear eloquent 
witness to the existence of the revolutionary spirit in the 
city of brotherly love. Following these records through the 
day, we note 57 at dawn a salvo of cannon, twenty-two in 
one case, seven in another, fifteen more cannon bursts at 
ten, the hour of assembly on the place du centre, the proces- 

BT Unless otherwise noted, the material on the revolutionary fetes and feasts 
is drawn from " Proces-Verbal de la fete qui a eu lieu le 2 Pluviose (1 Janvier 
Vst.)" (1795), and "Fete civique celebre par les patriotes Frangais, Americains 
et Hottandats" (April 17, 1795.) Revolutions de St. Domingue, HI, Nos. 42 
and 45. 
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sion with music to the house of the French Minister the 
altar of liberty there maidens dressed in white and tri- 
color costumes massed flags, flowers, oakleaves, fireworks, 
and then speeches suited to the occasion on August 10 
the people against the crown, on January 21 the destruc- 
tion of tyrants, on April 17, the success of French arms, 
especially in Holland, and the union of free people. 58 

Chotard aine speaks on January 21, " Citizens, Brothers 
and Friends philosophy had long demanded the rights of 
man and menaced thrones in preaching virtue, when the 
French people, weary of the tricks of the old French court, 
tired of more than twelve centuries of tyranny, unfurled for 
the first time the standard of liberty/* Foreign machinations 
are then described and the blindness of the emigres. " Louis 
Capet, counting on the intrigues of the kings, plans to join 
Austria, and flees from the constitution he had sworn to 
maintain, and all the rights the people had confided to 
him unknown to the National Assembly, he leaves 
France is alarmed he is stopped at Varennes. Republican 
colonists of Santo Domingo, remember that the arrest of 
the tyrant was signalled in that unfortunate colony by the 
firing of the North Province, by the revolt of the blacks, and 
the mulattoes in the West and South. Unfaithful to his 
promises, Louis Capet is led to the capital. The French 
people, sad in their resentment, but strong in their love of 
liberty forgive their king/* But Louis is again " unfaithful 
to the constitution the people cry vengeance, royalty is 
proscribed, finally the representatives of the nation, after 
founding the French Republic, pronounce the sentence of 
death against the last of our tyrants/' Then come the coali- 
tions, but France, " betrayed in two hemispheres," " alone 
against all," is victorious. " The triumphant Republic beats 
down the pride of her enemies everywhere, the thrones of 
Europe are destroyed all the gold of kings has failed to 

88 Anniversaries of the deposition of Louis XVI, his execution and the con- 
quest of Holland, respectively. 
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vanquish the iron of the Republicans Citizens, after cele- 
brating the feast of the tenth of August, and the anniversary 
of the founding of the French Republic we will not be 
afraid to celebrate the destruction of the last of our tyrants/' 
After the speeches comes the feast, perhaps a " frugal meal " 
at Oellers Hotel to the tune of more music and cannon 
shots then to crown the feast, the toasts, endless toasts, 
condemning all traitors from Judas to Dumouriez, 59 and 
praising everything and everyone remotely connected with 
valor and bravery, and the liberty of free people Christo- 
pher Columbus, the Samnite women, the freedom of the 
press, peace, national education, the philosophers; and, last 
but not least, Reason " may she extinguish the torches of 
fanaticism as Lucifer, with floods of light, obliterates the 
stars that shine only in the darkness." It is easy to imagine 
the state of mind of the exiles when the celebration ends 
" with another salvo of guns," " in the bosom of peace, 
union and harmony/' Nor is it surprising to hear of the 
** scandalous consequences " 60 that follow! 

To the conservative exiles, these orgies brought acute dis- 
tress. La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, who had left Philadel- 
phia for the day to avoid seeing one such celebration, 
refers to the "fete, or rather farce, given by the French 
sans-culottes for the capture of Holland," as a " disgusting 
horror/' 61 And Moreau de St. Mery, who had been jeered 
at during a somewhat similar performance in New York, 
in which Genet, then ex-Minister, participated, says sadly, 62 
" We wept for our country and for him/ 9 But the royal- 
ists suffer in silence, while the devotees of " the sacred, 
immutable, and eternal principles of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity" carry the day before them in an ecstasy of 
joy. As Fauchet puts it, " The tenth of August was cele- 

59 A ff. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol, E. U., vol. 88, fol. 13. 

60 A. H. A. Report 1903, II, 770 ff. Adet to Committee of Public Safety, Phila- 
delphia, Aug. 18, 1795. 

81 la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Journal, Jan. 21, 1795; Apr. 17, 1795. 
6S Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, p. 139. 
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brated here with pomp and fraternity. One would have taken 
Philadelphia for a French city, almost all the residents at- 
tended the simple and majestic fete Oh, the People! The 
People How they love Liberty!!" 63 

The political groups, the newspapers, the revolutionary 
fetes and feasts, all indicate the range of political opinion 
among the refugees, in general group opinion, royalist or 
republican, with variations inside each group. Were an 
analysis of the political point of view of individual refugees 
possible, the divisions would doubtless go further. This, 
except in outstanding cases, it is really impossible to do. 
When one remembers, however, that Philadelphia sheltered 
at one time or another, the Orleanist princes, tied by blood 
to the royal tradition; the opportunistic Talleyrand, the 
humanitarian La Rochef oucauld-Liancourt, the visionary 
Lezay Marnesia and the coldly intellectual Volney; loyal and 
hypersensitive Ex-constituents such as Moreau de St. Mery, 
hard-headed former French army officers out to get paid for 
their services in the American Revolution, and nervous gov- 
ernment agents whose 'eivisme was suspect; the Santo Do- 
mingan enigma Tanguy de la Boissiere; merchants and 
artisans and tradesmen from Le Cap, any number of them 
Jacobins and Masons; destitute royalist sugar planters, 
mulattoes, and negroes, bond or free it is not hard to 
visualize the kaleidoscope of political opinion that charac- 
terized the group. Royalists lament Louis XVI, " Ci-devant 
trop bon roi de France et des Frangais" Patriots toast the 
sovereignty of the people, while the more cynical and less 
vocal await " the end of this struggle between bonnets and 
crowns." 64 



68 A.H.A. Report 1903,. H, 418, Fauchet to tlie Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1794. 

e *Binsse Papers; Bancel Diaiy, Revolutions de St. Domingue, HI, No. 4fc; 
Courrier de la France et des Colonies, Oct. 15, 1795. 
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CHAPTER Vill 



THE REFUGEES AND THE FRENCH MINISTERS 

" // est temps, que la nation jrangaise soit connue a fond et 
vengee des insultes de ces emigres pervers rejettes du monde 

entier " GENET TO JEFFERSON^ 

The existence of a considerable body of political exiles is 
at any time a cause of concern to tlie government from 
which they have fled, and the government under which they 
take refuge. No exception to this rule is furnished by the 
French revolutionary exiles in the United States; on the 
contrary, the bitterness of their political passions, the desti- 
tution and distress that accompany their exile involve both 
French and American governments more deeply and empha- 
size its truth. What the refugees in the United States mean 
to the French government can best be seen in the relations 
between the French Ministers in the United States and the 
refugees themselves. 

The difficulties of these Ministers in the United States 
during the revolutionary period are generally conceded. 
With inadequate funds and equally inadequate advice, they 
were expected to handle such difficult problems as a new 
commercial treaty, security and credits for the French colo- 
nies, 2 and the maintaining of American sympathy for the 
French revolution. In the light of such serious questions, 
the refugee problem seems, at first sight, a minor concern, 
but as it was obvious and very acute, it was to cause much 
trouble to more than one French Minister. 

Ternant, who is the first to deal with the problem, and 

1 E. C. Genet 1793; Aug. 21-Oct.; Genet to Jefferson, New York, Oct. SO, 1793. 
*A. H. A. Report 1903 , IT, 8, 207 fi. 
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whose instructions on taking office urge him to care for well- 
behaved French citizens/ comments on the existence of the 
refugees. He notes in October 1791, that many colonials 
are coming to the United States, and early in 1792 refers to 
" the infinitely distressing " situation of the refugee Creoles. 4 
In May 1792, he writes again of the "immigration from the 
Cape " of " over two hundred Santo Domingan families in 
Philadelphia/' and others who have come " on the pretext of 
ill health." 5 Late in the year Ternant reports to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs that the Santo Domingan refugees in 
Philadelphia are talking against the revolution and toasting 
the Duke of Brunswick, but that this is doing little harm, 
and Ternant, himself, is not " treating these aristocrats as 
fellow citizens." 6 Is this self -justification? Perhaps, as he 
had noted almost apologetically in an earlier letter the need 
to help some of these exiled Creoles. 7 

One feels that Ternant recognizes the growth of the refu- 
gee body, and is torn between human sympathy for their 
suffering and unwillingness to be associated with enemies of 
the regime he represents and be thereby discredited. What- 
ever his feelings, he tries earnestly to ameliorate the condi- 
tions in Santo Domingo which gave rise to the refugee prob- 
lem. Commissioners, representatives, and individuals from 
the colonies besiege him for assistance 8 in fact, Sonthanax 
orders Ternant on Dec. 9, 1792, to send aid, and threatens to 
denounce him if he doesn't do so. A month later Polverel 
tells him he will be guilty of the loss of Santo Domingo if he 
does not help. 9 As a result, Ternant, after beseeching France 

'France State Papers 1789-1797, Adams Transcripts, in the Library of Con- 
gress; instruction to Ternant. 

'A.H.A. Report 1903, II, 63, 85. Ternant to Montmorin, Oct. 24, 1791 and 
Jan. 4, 1792. 

6 Ibid., p. 127, Ternant to Lessert, May 20, 1792. 

6 Ibid., p. 163, Ternant to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nov. 1, 1792. 

7 Ibid., p. 85, Ternant to Montmorin, Jan. 4, 1792. 

8 A. H. A. Report 1903, H, 72-75, 77-78. Ternant to Montmorin, Nov. 17, 
1791, Nov. 24, 1791; Genet to Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dec. 10, 1793. Unless 
otherwise noted all letters cited from this source are written from Philadelphia. 

9 Aff . Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol., E. U., Suppt., vol. 36, fol. 132-132 vo., 152-154. 
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for advice on the subject, 10 does, without French authoriza- 
tion, grant them assistance. 11 

Ternant's distress was, however, soon to end, as a new 
and truly revolutionary Minister, " aged 29, 5 feet 8 inches 
tall, with chestnut colored hair and eyebrows, high forehead, 
blue eyes, aquiline nose, small mouth, round chin, round face," 
to quote the passport of Edmond Charles Genet, had been 
appointed at the close of 1795, and was soon thereafter in 
Rochefort waiting with " four servants, two carriages and his 
effects " 12 for a favorable wind to bear him on his mis- 
sion 13 his mission to establish " un concert intime " be- 
tween France and the United States, using " prudence " and 
" moderation " and conforming, as his instructions explicitly 
state, to the technique of official intercourse. 14 

The story of Genet's conduct in the New World is too well 
known to need repetition here. The problem of the refu- 
gees, however, already real for Ternant, becomes a veritable 
thorn in the side for Genet, and his handling of the situation, 
apart from its tragic aspects, adds not a little to what J. T. 
Adams calls " the opera bouffe antics " of his term of office. 15 

Genet had been well warned of the existence of the refugee 
problem. His instructions state that the French emigres, 
Santo Domingan refugees, and " partisans of George III/* 
who have already infected the chief cities of the United 
States " with their odious lies," will work against him. He 
is nevertheless told to aid all French citizens of irreproach- 
able conduct, excluding emigres, gens sans aveu 9 and those 

W A.H.A. Report 1903, IE, 131-132, 140, 152, 153, 169. Ternant to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, June 16, 1792; Ternant to Dumourier, June 25 and 
Aug. 8, 1792; Ternant to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jan. 19, 1793. 

**Ibid., p. 168-9. Ternant to Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jan. 19, 1793; 
Aff. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol., E. U., vol. 37, fol. 82 ff. Ternant to the National 
Commissioners in Santo Domingo, Jan. 17, 1793. 

13 E. C. Genet, 1793; Jan.-May; Passport dated Jan. 14, 1793. 

18 Ibid., Genet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Feb. 4, 9, and 17, 1793; 
Adams Transcripts, Genet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Feb. 2, 4, 16, and 
17, 1793. 

**A. H. A. Report 1903, H, 204, 210-211. 

15 J. T. Adams, The Living Jefferson (New York, London, 1936), p. 252. 
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whose conduct is reprehensible. 1 And Le Bran \vrites Genet 
on May 9, 1793 to treat the Creoles and French aristo- 
crats in the United States, who evidently haven't affected 
American opinion adversely, in a " measured " way. 17 

In addition, Genet received much unofficial advice. A 
memorandum in his papers entitled " Notes pour le Citoyen 
Ministre " says that Charles Homasel of South Front Street, 
a shy man, needing encouragement, would be able to give 
Genet information on the house of Vanuxen; on Du Ponceau, 
a lawyer of French birth practising in Philadelphia; and on 
other Frenchmen who had resided in Philadelphia for some 
time: Duplaine, a teacher of French, Garriere and Bussy 
66 1 don't know what his religion is I think it is good " 
reads the memorandum about Bussy. The two French so- 
cieties in Philadelphia are also noted, and a suggestion is 
made that they be united. 18 In another memorandum Du 
Ponceau's patriotism is questioned, as he had, when asked 
to join a patriotic and benevolent society denied being a 
Frenchman. 19 If he said this, it was, of course, technically 
true, but it evidently did not interfere with his active sup- 
port of one French society, nor with his taking part in wel- 
coming Genet to Philadelphia in the spring of 1793. 20 Still 
another memorandum, dated February 3, 1793, evidently 
by a Republican sympathizer, gives further advice on the 
French in Philadelphia. "The French Agents here/' says 
Genet's correspondent, "have always associated with the 
most gangrenous aristocrats such as Marnesia, Cottineau, 
Tousard, Rochefontaine, Payan, Beauvois, Wante ." He 
thinks it unlikely that Ternant ever returns home. Ter- 
nant, who had bought land in the United States, has 
criticized Jacobin principles, wore mourning for the king, 
and is reported to have said that the fourteenth of July meant 

**A.H.A. Report 1093, IE, 205, 810-211. 

" E. C. Genet, 1793; Jan.-May; Le Brun to Genet, May 9, 1793. 

18 Ibid., undated memorandum. 

18 E. C. Genet, 179S; Jan.-May; Another undated memorandum. 

"Ibid., Jan.-May, May 17, 1793. 
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no more than the fifteenth or sixteenth he had done nothing 
about the fourteenth of July the preceding year. La Foret is 
reported to have come out for the old regime at a party at 
" the traitor Frangois Marmot's." Genet's correspondent feels 
that the Societe Frangaise de Bienjaisance, which takes in 
anyone " whatever his character and principles " has been 
formed in opposition to their patriotic society; Ternant and 
La Foret are the officers, and it serves, he thinks, as a shield 
for them. However, some members of their patriotic society, 
Les Amis de la Liberte et de L'Egalite, have thought it might 
be " useful for their patriotic ideas " to join. 21 

No sooner had Genet reached the New World than he met 
the refugee problem, and his correspondence contains a 
wealth of vivid material about it. There are requests as 
to the whereabouts of relatives and friends, such as femme 
Landin who writes from Paris asking if her two sons are in 
Philadelphia, 22 and pathetic and humorous appeals for aid, 
from Galbaud in New York harbor, 23 to the loyal, if somewhat 
illiterate patriot who hopes his third request will bear fruit as 
he is destitute in Baltimore and his wife " has just given birth 
to a little republican." 24 There are complaints about the 
consuls 25 and endless conflicting resumes and memoirs on 
the situation in Santo Domingo. 26 Morel proposes establish- 
ing the refugees on land in northern New York, 27 and the 
Scioto and Gallipolis investors and settlers demand atten- 
tion and assistance. 28 

The political material in Genet's correspondence is, how- 
ever, of primary importance. Writing from Philadelphia in 
June, he says, " The aristocracy have struck deep roots 

21 E. C. Genet, 1793; Jan.-May; Memorandum dated Feb. 3, 1793. 
aa E. C. Genet, 1793; undated; Undated letter. 
**lbid., June-August 21; Galbaud to Genet, Aug. 8, 1793. 
-*E. C. Genet, 1794-; Gautierpecontier to Genet, Jan. 21, 1794. 
25 E. C. Genet, 1793; June-August 21; Statement about Oster, June 26, 1793. 
38 Ibid., undated; Polverel and Sonthanax to Mangourit; Report by Conscience. 
27 'Ibid., June- August 31; Morel to Genet, Trenton, July 10, 1793; draft of 
answer, Philadelphia, July 20, 1793. 

88 Ibid., 1793; undated: Observation on the Scioto. 
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Noailles and Talon are here, and have presented letters to 
the President from the pretendu Regent if it \vas worth 
while Fd have them chased out."" What is apparently a 
draft of this letter, though dated a day later, is extant in 
Genet's papers. Both versions are extreme not only are the 
letters presented, but " the old man had the weakness to open 
them/' 30 It becomes evident immediately that Talon and 
Noailles personify everything evil in the old regime. Genet 
writes, in the fall, of their access to Hamilton, Morris and 
Washington, 31 of Washington seeing " these scoundrels," 33 
and in December refers to the support of the French colo- 
nists by Washington, in which the colonists take pride. 03 

Bad, however, as the situation was on Genet's arrival, it 
was to grow considerably worse when the boatloads of 
Creoles fleeing from the flames of Cap Francois reached 
the American coast in July 1793; their destitution, their 
legitimate and bitter resentment, their anti-revolutionary 
publications, interwoven with the disaffection of the French 
fleet and the yellow fever scourge in Philadelphia all 
taking time from what Genet considered far more important 
matters must have made the summer a veritable night- 
mare for him. A note of horror is struck when he writes, on 
July 6th, of the terrible news from Santo Domingo, 3 * but in 
general he is extraordinarily sanguine. He notes in Septem- 
ber that order is improving in Santo Domingo. ** That vol- 
cano has poured out all its lava here *'; evidently he considers 
this a blessing for the colony, but quite the opposite for 

a *A.H.A. Report 1903, H, 217-218, Genet to Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
June 19, 1793. 

30 E. C. Genet, 1793; June-Aug. 81; Letter dated June 20, 1793. 

**A.H.A. Report 1903, II, 246, Genet to Minister of Foreign Affairs, Oct. 
7, 1793. 

SS E. C. Genet, 1793; Aug. 21-Oct; Draft of letter to Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, New York, Sept. 19, 1793. 

39 Ibid., Nov.-Dec.; Draft of letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dec. 
10, 1793. 

"A.H.A. Report 1903, n, 219; Genet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
July 6, 1793. 
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his mission. 25 On October 5th, he refers to having helped 
some refugees CG perhaps in order not to turn public opinion 
against France. More thoughtfully he notes in November, 
1793, the publication of two anti-revolutionary Gazettes 
"read with avidity." Half of the refugee population, he 
reports, are openly opposed to the revolution, the others 
patriotic but "irreconcilable to equality of skin." These, 
he feels, cannot be returned to Santo Domingo. 37 

While avoiding the emigres, Genet was glad to associate 
with all good patriots. He refuses solemnly to attend the 
meeting of the Cincinnati he would have met there mem- 
bers unsympathetic to the regime in power in France, 38 but 
he is on good terms with the Societe Francaise des Amis de 
la Liberte et de L'figalite. He becomes a member on June 
8, 39 and appears to have worked over a copy of their consti- 
tution here he notes that help was not to be given to 
emigres or poor citizens, and stresses with unwitting irony 
the fact that they are not to interfere in governmental affairs 
in the United States in any manner. 40 Ultimately this 
society, which " admitted only well known Republicans to 
its bosom," 41 made Genet president. 42 The society likewise 
warned Genet, as had his unknown mentor before his arrival, 
to be on his guard with Du Ponceau as regards persons 
whom Du Ponceau might suggest he employ. According to 
its constitution, the society undertook " to oversee the 
agents of the French people in their administration." An 

* s lbid., p. 243; Genet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, New York, Sept. 
19, 1793. 

86 Ibid., p. 259; Genet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, New York, Oct. 5, 
1793. 

57 Genet Papers, 1793-1801; Genet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nov. 
1793. Cf. the discussion of refugee newspapers above pp. 148-156. 

* 8 E. C. Genet, 1793; June-Aug. 21; Draft of letter July 3, 1793. 

3a Societ& Fran^oise des Amis de la Liberte et de L'Egalite, Minutes, p. 19. 

*E. C. Genet, 1793; undated; several memoranda. 

41 SocUtS^ Francaise des Amis de la Liberte et de L*figalite, Constitution, 
Article 5. 

* a Ibid., Minutes, p. 27. 
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example of this is afforded in the investigation of the " moral 
and political principles " of Beauvarlet, employed in the 
French Consulate, whom they denounce " pour cause d*in- 
civisme." 43 The denunciation seems rather absurd in the 
light of the fact that Sonthanax had considered Beauvarlet 
satisfactory, his only crime being leaving Santo Domingo 
with Galbaud. 44 

Genet's unofficial advice and his associations both tended 
to deepen and exaggerate the atmosphere of suspicion char- 
acteristic of the temper of a revolutionary period to which 
Genet, with his marked partisanship, was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible. He is convinced that dire plots are being hatched 
on the soil of the United States. He writes to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of " the plots of the colonists who have 
taken refuge in the United States, and who even flatter 
themselves on fooling the Republic under the mask of pa- 
triotism." 45 He writes to Jefferson of a Coblentz in our 
midst 46 the air is thick with intrigue! 

When these " conspiracies, treasons and calumnies " are 
" unveiled/ 3 47 to use the language of the refugees if not their 
technique, what is found: doubtless some intrigue, consider- 
ing the setting, is unavoidable, but hardly intrigue on the 
grandiose scale Genet envisions. Perhaps the most import- 
ant plot involves Tanguy de la Boissiere, Thomas Millet and 
Galbaud. Genet had been warned by Polverel and Son- 
thanex against Tanguy and Millet. Acting, we may pre- 
sume, on this warning, he has Tanguy's personal papers 
stolen. 48 On the basis of these papers he reports to the 

** Societe Fran$aise des Amis de la Liberte et de L'galite f Minutes, pp. 37, 
52-53, 57. These warnings are made to the Minister late in 1793 and early in 
1794. It is therefore possible that they were intended for the incoming Fauchet. 

" Aff. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol., E. U., Suppt., vol. 37, foL 4 ff . Letter Sonthanax 
to Genet, Cap, Oct. 6, 1793. 

"A.H.A. Reports 1903, IL, 283; Genet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
New York, Dec. 10, 1793. 

46 E. C. Genet, 1793; Aug. 21-Oct.; draft of letter from Genet to Jefferson, 
Oct. 20, 1793. 

"Affaires des Colonies, X, no. 12. 

* 8 Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, Oct. 7, 1793, and Af . Etr., Paris, 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs that Tanguy was the instigator 
of the Galbaud conspiracy which led to the tragedy at Cap 
Frangois. 43 Galbaud was, it is true, deeply involved in that 
disaster. It is more than possible too that Tanguy, origin- 
ally on the Commission Intermediate, then at odds with the 
Commissioners by whom he was arbitrarily imprisoned on a 
boat in the harbor at the Cape for some three months be- 
fore the firing of the city did conspire with Galbaud against 
them; but Tanguy protests his innocence repeatedly, 50 and 
an exhaustive study of the colonial archives would be neces- 
sary to settle the degree of his guilt conclusively. 51 In 
Genet's treatment of the problem, there is little evidence of 
any consideration of the vast complex of social disorder 
which had given rise to these events. His attitude is that 
of the special prosecutor, and those prosecuted respond 
accordingly. 

Car. Pol., E. U., vol. 37, Suppt., fol. 4ff., Letter Sonthanax to Genet, Cap 
Oct. 6, 1793. 

" E. C. Genet, 1793; Aug. 21-Oct.; Report, New York, Oct. 5, 1793.J Of. 
material on the historical background in Santo Domingo, pp. 10-16. There were, 
of course, different views of Galbaud's responsibility for the Cap Francois 
disorders. A group of refugees in Philadelphia considered him weak rather than 
venal. See Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue* Suppt., to No. 5. 

co Arch. Nat., Pans, Colonies F 3, vol. 156, Part I, fol. 59 ff. This contains 
material in re Tanguy "s arrest. Fol. 92-93 vo. contain an interesting letter from 
Tanguy to Galbaud, after he had been under arrest twenty-eight days. In this 
letter Tanguy denies any irregularity in conduct, claims he would be free if he 
had not been honest, and asks that his vindication go with him to the National 
Convention. Tanguy expects deportation to France, but the Cap fire results 
in his being brought to the United States. See Journal des Revolutions, Oct. 
7, 1793, for Tanguy *s denial. 

51 Garran de Coulon's official report on the Santo Domingo disorder lays the 
blame on Tanguy and Thomas Millet. According to Garran de Coulon, Tanguy 
attacked the Commissioners in his paper, and said he would like to be deported 
in order to denounce them to the Convention. This Garran de Coulon inter- 
prets as a ruse on Tanguy's part to get on to one of the boats in the harbor, and 
there, with the assistance of Thomas Millet, to stir up further disorder. The 
documents Garran de Coulon cites show Tanguy and Millet were pressing 
Galbaud to action, but do not prove that they were opposed to the revolution 
only to the Civil Commissioners. Garran de Coulon's report is considered very 
biased. Garran de Coulon, Rapport sur les Troubles de St. Domingue, HI, 399- 
412, 433-435, 452-455. 
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Closely allied with the problem of the Cap disorder is 
Genet's conviction that the refugees were responsible for the 
disaffection of the French fleet. Again Genet's suspicions 
are based on Tanguy's stolen papers, which, if we are to be- 
lieve Genet's analysis of them, did indicate a close affilia- 
tion with Galbaud. 52 In this connection it should be re- 
membered that the sailors with Galbaud had witnessed the 
harbor of Le Cap crowded with the Commissioners' depor- 
tees, had been insulted by the Commissioners' mulatto 
troops, had shared in the desperate fighting on June 20- 
3, and had then convoyed the refugees to the United 
States. Inevitably some of them will feel drawn to the cause 
of the refugees and Galbaud, rather than to that of Genet 
and the Commissioners. This seems, however, almost too 
open and obvious a difference of opinion to merit the 
term conspiracy. Another " plot " is concerned with some 
wretched Santo Domingans who wish to return home. As 
they are anti-revolutionary in sentiment, Genet is deter- 
mined not to have them go. 53 From Genet's correspondence 
with Sonthanax, we may legitimately infer that passports 
for Santo Domingo will be issued only to those satisfactory 
to the Commissioners. 54 There is, of course, definite ground 
for Genet's feeling that the presence of anti-revolutionary 
elements on the island would weaken the already uncertain 
French control, and play into the hands of the English. 
Nevertheless the refugees, convinced, and rightly convinced, 
of Genet's affiliation with the Civil Commissioners, whom 
they considered responsible for their exile, 55 will not un- 
naturally try to get home in spite of the French Minister, if 
not with his consent. If technically somewhat irregular 

53 E. C. Genet, 1793; Aug. 21 -Oct., Paper headed "Pi&ces inventoriees ap- 
partenant aux papiers trouves chez Tangui (sic) "'; Journal des Revolutions de 
St. Domingue, Suppt., to No. 25. 

es E. C. Genet, 1793; Aug. 21-Oct.; Genet to Jefferson, New York, Sept. 6, 1793. 

5 * Aff. Etr. f Paris, Cor. Pol., E. U., Suppt., vol. 37, fol. 42ff. Sonthanax to 
Genet, Cap, Oct. 6, 1793; E. C. Genet, 1793; Aug. I-Oct.; Report on the 
refugees from Saint Domingo to Minister of Foreign Affairs, Oct. 9, 1793. 

SG Ibid., and Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, suppt, to No. 25. 
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the United States authorities apparently had no objection, 
it is not a major conspiracy. Lequoy, whom Genet is appar- 
ently using to check up on Nancrede, 50 a French journalist 
in Boston ostensibly sympathetic to Genet and engaged in 
pro-French propaganda, 57 writes to Genet of a " faction " 
consisting of French refugees, British agents and Tories 
formed to influence the government of the United States 58 
we may assume against the French cause. In a letter 
to Jefferson in which he discusses politely an attack by 
refugees on a consular agent in Philadelphia, Genet goes 
on to state that Talon, " agent de nos traitres parmi vous" 
had directed this attack. Talon is working with Morris, and 
had sent counter-revolutionary agents into Santo Domingo. 
When trouble arose about these agents, Talon endeavored to 
secure the papers, and to get one of the men involved out of 
prison. 50 A memorandum in Genet's paper throws light on 
this scheme Talon had sent Polverel a letter proposing an 
exchange of lands in Georgia, belonging to Morris, for colo- 
nial provisions and offering Polverel money for backing this 
scheme. Polverel told the bearer, Collin, " ci-devant archidi- 
acre du ci-devant chapitre de Toul " to leave, made public 
the proposition, and refused it as interfering with French 
trade, and " a sure way of favoring the emigre colonists." 60 
Knowing Talon's fondness for land speculation, one is in- 
clined to see almost as much big business as counter-revolu- 
tion in this proposal. Continuing in the same vein, we see 
the Minister accusing the refugees of using " base and in- 
famous methods to nullify the forces of the republic," a 
grandiose but somewhat vague charge which the refugees 
ask him to explain. 61 

56 E. C. Genet, 1793; Nov.-Dec.; Lequoy to Genet, Nov. 17, 1793. 
* 7 Ibid. f Aug. 21-Oct,; Nancrede to Genet, Sept. 19, 80, 30, 1793, Genet to 
Nancrede, Oct. 3, 9, 1798. 

M E. C. Genet, 1793; Nov.-Dec.; Lequoy to Genet, Nov. 17, 1793. 
**Ibid., draft of letter Genet to Jefferson Nov. SO, 1793. 

60 Ibid., undated; Notes Rdatijs a Collin et a Talon. 

61 Journal des Revolutions de St. Dommgue, Suppt., to No. 25, containing the 
letter of the St. Domingan refugees to Genet, Nov. 18, 1793. 
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It is interesting, and only fair, to note here that Genet's 
colleagues in the consular posts do share his bitter and sus- 
picious attitude towards the refugees. In the French gov- 
ernment archives, there is a list of colonists in Charleston 
accused of being aristocrats, enemies of the law of April 4, 
and of the Commissioners. 62 And a notice, apparently from 
Charleston, reads, " I would not finish if I had to cite the 
Jonquieres, the Remousins, the Founders, the . . . de la 
Roque, the de Grasses, and many, many others, tricky 
people, at the end of their resources that vengeance towards 
their country and despair may lead to anything. Among the 
French whom we have here, there are some very good 
patriots who know what the hospitality of the country de- 
mands of their gratitude, but the number is small. The bal- 
ance are getting accustomed without delicacy to begging, 
and it is they who are to be feared." Mangourit, writing 
from Charleston, tells Genet of those he suspects of false 
republicanism: for example " Delaire, the friend of the great 
patriot Larchevesque Thibaud and the archpatriot Boul " 
perhaps a play on words, suggested by Thibaud's name. He 
notes, too, that a Santo Domingan surveyor, and a non-jur- 
ing priest are responsible for counter-revolutionary stuff in 
the Norfolk and Baltimore papers, of which he is warning 
Moissonier and Oster. Mangourit apparently suffers from 
no delusions on the state of Santo Domingo; of the report 
that the Cape was defended by 30,000 well disciplined 
negros, he says, " Ouj, quel aveu," and he concludes Ms 
letter, ** I enclose a declaration fit to disgust Bartholomew 
Las Casas, and all humanitarians among the Spanish, the 
priesthood and the aristocracy feudal, colonial, infernal. 
Adieu, Mangourit/* Moissonier, in turn, contributes the 
following, " Oath of the Renegades," i. e. the colonists who 
have gone over to the English: " I swear to spill the last 
drop of my blood for the support of the English flag at 
Santo Domingo, to fight all the French who may bear arms 

"Arch. Nat., Paris, Colonies, F 8, vol. 285, fol. 53-54. The law of April 4 
emancipated the mulattoes in Santo Domingo. See above, pp. 1S-14, 
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against the King of England, and to perish rather than to 
recognize the French Republic." 63 

In summing all this up, it seems evident that there was 
some refugee intrigue, some emigres were unquestionably 
in league with the English, and a great many of the exiles, 
differing passionately from Genet, did not hesitate to put 
forward their point of view. It is also evident, however, that 
Genet, with the dogmatism and missionary zeal of the con- 
vinced revolutionary, considers it treason to differ from the 
point of view he represents, and, having power, he is de- 
termined to denounce this treason. In the light of this belief, 
any legitimate expression of anti-revolutionary opinion 
for example the Gatereau papers; any effort to secure a 
hearing for another point of view for example the effort of 
the refugees to send representatives to France; becomes a 
conspiracy * c une trame bien noire" ** What he fails utterly 
to grasp is that his own partisan spirit, his injustice to those 
who disagree with him, his bitter execration of the refu- 
gees they are the vipers France has nourished in her 
bosom 65 are, after all, incentives to refugee intrigue. It is 
true that there is fire behind the smoke Genet sees; it is also 
true that he is pouring oil, not water, on the flames. 

Nor do these charges of Genet's go unanswered. His in- 
justice to those of differing opinion is denounced; he has 
refused to help the colonials, " avec une barbarie digne d*un 
antropophages " 6e (sic) . The royalist press fulminates 
against him as a Brissotin. 67 Tanguy suggests bitterly that 
Genet, who will doubtless be recalled, return his papers and 
clothes and bed and medicine, and the incriminating docu- 
ments he, Tanguy, did not write, which Genet had taken 
from him, after breaking down his door. 68 His paper attacks 

Arck. Nat., Paris, Colonies, F 3 , vol. 285, fol. 17-1 7 vo; Aff. Etr., Paris, 
Cor. Pol. EU, Suppt., vol. 37, fol. 117-118, 105. 

84 E. C. Genet, 1793; Nov.-Dec,; Genet to Jefferson, New York, Nov. SO, 1793. 

85 Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, Suppt. to No. 25. 
88 The American Star, Feb. 13, 1794. 

67 See material on political opinions in the refugees newspapers, pp. 148-156. 
88 Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, Oct. 7, 1793. 
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Genet ceaselessly, writing on " Ministerial Omission Reti- 
cence Inadvertence "; 60 publishing Genet's refusal to fi- 
nance the trip to France of the refugees' representatives, 70 
and reporting a toast to his successor. 71 The Santo Domin- 
gan colonists affirm, quite rightly, that France is not being 
represented in the United States, only one French faction. 
And, in answer to Genet's attacks on the press, they proclaim 
" the liberty of the press may be abused, but is always the 
resource of the oppressed. Public functionaries ought to ex- 
pect criticism and even calumny; it is up to them to destroy 
it by responsible conduct, and nothing resists this means/' 
" You/' they say, " were master of the situation, and you 
accuse us! " 72 Finally in the unusual document already 
noted, " Conspiracies, treasons and calumnies unveiled by 
more than ten thousand French refugees on the American 
continent/' it is ten thousand exiled Frenchmen who do the 
accusing. 73 Charge is, indeed answered with counter-charge, 
plot with counter-plot. 

On occasions this warfare of word breaks into action: 
Mangourit, who was attached to the French consulate, is 
attacked for wearing a tricolor cockade; 74s Santo Domingan 
representatives by Santo Domingan refugees; 75 and Gali- 
neau Gascq, a former French Adjutant-General, reports to 
the Directory in language it is a pity to translate, that he 
was, on arriving in Philadelphia, " assassine de trois coups 
de sabre et deux coups de poignard ensuite pendu et jete 
dans la riviere par plus de cent emigres des colonies qui me 
font un crime de mon trop brulant amour pour la liberte" 76 
In general, however, this love of liberty, or hatred, as the 
case may be, is less violently expressed. 

9 The American Star, Feb. 18, 1794. 70 Ibid., Feb. 15, 1794. 

l lbid., Mar. 18, 1794. 

2 Journal des Revolutions de St. Domingue, Suppt. to No. 25. Letter to 
Genet dated Nov. 18, 1793. 

8 Affaires des Colonies, X, no. 12. 

* E. C. Genet, 1793; Jan.-May; Memorandum dated Feb. 3, 1793. 

5 E. C. Genet, 1793; Nov.-Dec.; Genet to Jefferson, Nov. SO, 1793. 

6 Aff . Efr., Paris, Mem. et Doc., vol. 14, fol. 180 ff. 
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Jefferson is drawn into this confusion; apparently Genet 
feels the United States officials should cooperate in keeping 
Frenchmen antipathetic to the regime in power off French 
soil. He writes to Jefferson in August of the plots among 
the Santo Domingan refugees/ 7 and a month later tells him 
that he has unearthed a conspiracy against the French Re- 
public. He has warrants out in New York for the arrest of 
Galbaud and Tanguy, the instigators, and wants federal 
orders to arrest them, too. 78 In November, he drafts a let- 
ter to Jefferson about two hundred Santo Domingan refu- 
gees sailing from Baltimore, and two boatloads from Phila- 
delphia, in which he reaches a state of frenzy about the 
dangers involved, evidently wishing Jefferson to stop these 
sailings. 79 Genet, as time goes on, seems to lose all sense of 
balance in the matter; the drafts of his letters, always more 
preposterous than the final versions, 80 show that he feels the 
very liberties of the United States are threatened by the refu- 
gees. They are " truly dangerous for your internal security, 
and even a threat to your independence! " 81 However, if the 
refugees go to Genet's head, they do not go to Jefferson's. 
He takes measures to see that the French consular agents 
shall not be disturbed by anti-revolutionary refugees, which 
Genet himself admits are satisfactory, but appears un- 
alarmed by the " plots." S2 It is a chastened Genet who 
writes to Jefferson (Jefferson has evidently told him that 
Frenchmen, whatever their political opinions, are free to 

enter or leave the United States at will) , 83 on December 

\ 

"E. C. Genet, 1793; June-Aug. 21; Genet to Jefferson, Philadelphia, Aug. 
4, 1793. 

78 Ibid., Aug. 21-Oct.; Genet to Jefferson, New York, Sept. 6, 1793. 

79 Ibid., Nov.-Dec.; Genet to Jefferson, Nov. 15, 1793. 

80 This is quite noticeable if one compares the drafts hi Genet's papers with 
the published letters; for example, in A.H.A. Report, 1903, vol. HE. One won- 
ders whether Boumonville, a warm personal as well as professional friend of 
Genet's, who admits urging moderation, is responsible for this. 

81 E. C. Genet, 1793; Nov.-Dec.; Genet to Jefferson, New York, Nov. 2, 1793. 
sa Ibid., Genet to Jefferson, New York, Dec. 4, 1793. 

88 In one instance Jefferson wrote Genet, "the proposition to permit all our 
vessels destined for any port in the French West India Islands to be stopped 
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4th, that he was only warning him personally. " I was only 
insinuating, Monsieur , rather as a friend of liberty, than as a 
Public Minister, that it might perhaps be useful for the 
maintaining of your rights, to restrain the prodigious im- 
portation of Royalists which has been going on for some 
time and aristocrats who bring here only their nullity, their 
pride, and their hatred of popular governments," and that 
he hopes to keep boats away from " two spots that had had 
the baseness to surrender to the English/* 84 

The end of the year sees the end of Genet's term of office. 
Officially discredited at home and abroad, Fauchet and the 
Commissioners are to succeed him, but his patriot sympa- 
thizers are as enthusiastic as ever. He has the warm loyalty 
of his friends, Cassan and Bournonville, and good advice 
from the latter. 85 Hauterive writes from New York, regret- 
ting his recall, and recommending its acceptance with 
dignity. 86 Moissonier, in Baltimore, hopes the news is false. 87 
Charles La Bourdonnais writes more hotly that it is the 
result of " perfidious designs," and wishes the French sailors 
in New York could " pull down this infernal league." 88 The 
miscellaneous letters also indicate wide support, from the 
Sansculottes 89 of Philadelphia to that of a Huguenot pastor 
in Charleston, who feels that " this atrocious crime of in- 
gratitude " cannot be regarded with " un oeutt tranquile " 
(sic) , but that justice will yet win out and the " complots 
devoiles" Genet will pluck the rose " dont les epines lui 
percerent taut de fois la main! " 90 He can count, too, on the 
loyalty of the Societe des Amis de la Liberte et de L'Sgcdite, 
as they have resolved to write the Executive Council of the 

unless furnished with passports from yourself, is so far beyond the powers of the 
Executive, that it will be unnecessary to enumerate the objections to which it 
will be liable." Domestic Letters, V, 379. Nov. 30, 1793. 

8 * Ibid., Genet to Jefferson, New York, Dec. 4, 1793. 

86 E. C. Genet, 1794; Letters from Cassan and Bournonville to Genet. 

86 Ibid., Hauterive to Genet, Jan. 2, 1794. 

87 Ibid.,, Moissonier to Genet, Jan. 2, 1794. 

88 Ibid., La Boudonnais to Genet, Jan. 24, 1794. 

89 Genet Papers, 1794; Jan. 23, 1794. 

90 E. C. Genet, 1794; Paul Coste to Genet, Charleston, Jan. 35, 1794. 

13 
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Republic in support of his conduct. 91 The protests in his 
favor, drawn up by a similar society in New York, he wants 
to send to France in answer to the propaganda against 
him. 02 The anti-British Democratic Society of Philadelphia 
likewise supports him. 90 And at a dinner he attends at 
Richardet's, celebrating the Franco-American alliance, the 
toast to the President is refused, but that to " Our allies, our 
only allies, our friends, our brothers, our companions in 
liberty, the French " is greeted with huzzas. 94 

Fauchet and the Commissioners who succeed Genet be- 
come immediately aware of the refugee problem. " It is 
raining complaints," they write the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, " intriguers crowd like ants around us," " the colo- 
nists . . . are the dregs of humanity." Again, Fauchet says, 
" It is impossible for me to paint for you the trouble all these 
colonists give me. They tear each other to pieces, and to 
hear them all are right." This sounds at first as if the Com- 
missioners saw eye to eye with Genet on the refugee prob- 
lem, but apparently not for they condemn Genet's dis- 
orderly associates in as strong language, branding them as 
noisy popular leaders, deep in debt and of poor repute, con- 
tinually seeking what they can get for themselves in the way 
of preferment. 95 Fauchet is annoyed, too, with the way the 
money allotted by congress for refugee aid is being spent. 
The public spirited citizens, who are distributing it on a 
basis of need, he considers " poor judges of what constitutes 
a true Frenchman, knowing no other title to public charity 
than distress," and he accuses them of aiding " rich counter- 
revolutionaries rather than poor patriots." 96 It is obvious 

81 Societe Frangaise des Amis de la Liberte et de L'figalite, Minutes, p. 37. 

83 E. (X Genet, 1794; draft dated Jan. 28, 1794. 

**Ibid. f Resolutions of the Democratic Society of Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1794. 

**Ibid., Extract from the General Advertiser, Feb. 7, 1794. This notes that 
Genet had left before the discussion of the toast to Washington. 

95 A. H. A. Report 1903, H, 307-308, 312-313, 316, 416. Commissioners to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nov. 81, 1794; Fauchet to the Commissioner of 
Foreign Relations, Sept. 5, 1794. 

06 76Z., pp. 324, 470. Commissioners to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Apr. 
14, 1794; Commissioners to Commissioner of Foreign Relations, Nov. 12, 1794. 
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that the Commissioners would have liked to administer 
these funds themselves, and fortunate for the needy that 
they were not able to do so. 

Whatever their feelings, the Commissioners do endeavor 
to deal with the problem in accordance with the French 
directions. An allowance of two hundred pounds is granted 
each Santo Domingan; what Genet had advanced is de- 
ducted from this, and free passage to France is offered to 
any colonial, whatever his political views. If the refugee 
decides to accept the passage, the two hundred pounds are 
given to the captain for his support. The free passages are 
provided on boats 'parlementaires, leaving the important 
United States ports under the convoy of Vanstabel; notices 
about the sailings are inserted in the newspapers, and the 
French consuls given instructions as to procedure. In addi- 
tion, some eight hundred are returned on merchant vessels 
with passages paid. "While Fauchet is afraid to return the 
colonists to the island for fear of counter-revolutionary 
activities, he appears anxious not to discriminate between 
the different groups of refugees on the question of passages 
to France. Unfortunately the Commissioners' efforts to re- 
duce the number of Santo Domingans in the United States 
are, to a considerable extent, nullified by the boatloads of 
new arrivals. They come, needing hospital care, so that the 
cost of the French hospitals continues to devolve on the 
French legation. In April 1795, Fauchet estimates the French 
colonials in the United States as about five thousand^ a 
conservative estimate; most of these, he feels, can take care 
of themselves, and two-thirds being counter-revolutionaries, 
do not deserve aid. 97 

In the meantime, emigres continue to arrive from France. 
The Due de La Rochefoucauld's arrival is noted, his warm 

When one considers the spirit in which, this aid was given and the calibre of the 
administrators (see above, pp. 87-90), Fauchet's biased opinion appears in its 
true light. 

87 Ibid., pp. 311-312, 324-325. Commissioners to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Nov. SI, 1794, and Apr. 14, 1794. 
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welcome, and his "ceremonial visits." Fillet, an aide-de- 
camp of Lafayette's, is giving French lessons in Philadel- 
phia, and La Colombe, another aide-de-camp turns up there 
too. More Ex-constituents arrive, some coming from Eng- 
land; Talleyrand and Beaumetz, " the most profound scoun- 
drel," joining the already detested Talon and Noailles. 
Though Fauchet succeeds in preventing their reception by 
the President, he worries over conspiracies against " the 
principles of equality." He feels that Talon and Noailles are 
agents of the Capetians, and would be quite willing to sur- 
render the islands to England on condition they be returned 
if the Capetians regained the throne. 98 In fearing Santo 
Domingan sympathy with the English, who already held im- 
portant points on the island, Fauchet was undoubtedly right. 
Cambefort, once colonel de Fincorruptible Regiment du Cap 
was, while in exile in the United States, definitely in accord 
with Hammond, the British Minister, as was Mahy de Corn- 
mere, a former French officer, who apparently prepares a re- 
port on the commercial relations between the colonies and the 
United States for Hammond, to whom he has been intro- 
duced by Talon." It is interesting to note that Cambefort 
recommends Malouet 100 for an introduction to Williamson, 
the English Governor in Santo Domingo, and claims that 
Malouet, a good royalist, wrote the article about Louis 
XVTs funeral service which caused such excitement in Phila- 
delphia, and was a clever political ruse in revealing the feel- 
ings of "the eighty-five scoundrels who protested against 
it." 101 De Rouvray, another exile who had submitted a 
memoir on colonial reorganization asks Hammond for its 

98 A. E.A. Report 1903, n, 378-379, 391, 480, 493. Fauchet and the Commis- 
sioners to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, June 5, 1794; Commissioners to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, June 9, 1794 and Dec. 1, 1794; Fauchet to the 
Commission of Foreign Relations, Nov. 19, 1794. 

89 Af. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol, E. U., Suppt., vol. 37, fol. 140 ff., 204 ff. 

100 This is probably the Malouet who sat in the center of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

101 Af. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pot, E.U., Suppt., vol. 37, fol. 227. Cf. above, 
pp. 154-155, where Gatereau claims to have written the article in question. 
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return and later for a passage on a British boat as he is 
scared green "of falling into the hands of the Carmag- 
noles." 102 No wonder as they could with justice have 
accused him of conspiracy! Perhaps his death in Philadel- 
phia of dysentery saved him from the guillotine. There is 
also definite evidence that the English were preparing to 
return up to six boat-loads of able-bodied men to the island 
secretly, 103 and that plans for increasing the English troops 
in Santo Domingo existed. 104 

In connection with who is, and who is not to go to Santo 
Domingo, the French government archives contain an in- 
teresting document, " list of dangerous men who resided 
formerly in Santo Domingo; it is to the greatest interest of 
the honest people of that colony that they do not return." 105 
The list contains eighty-three names of tradesmen, artisans, 
soldiers and such, who are sympathetic to the revolution. 
One is led to infer, therefore, that the list, unfortunately 
undated and unsigned, was compiled for the English con- 
querors of Santo Domingo, and is further evidence of refugee 
intrigue. The list furnishes useful information, such as a 
description of the individual, his age, profession, provenance 
and present whereabouts. For example, " 20 Le Clerc " is 
" the editor of a patriotic sheet printed in Philadelphia "; 1 
is " Parent the printer of said sheet, which says enough," 
and %% is our friend Chotard ame of the republican colonists 
in Philadelphia. No. " 60 Gasque, a Provencal," is living 
well in Philadelphia on the fruits of pillage, while Bance, 
formerly " an attorney at the Cape/' is " charged by Minister 
Fauchet with supporting and inflaming patriotism in this 
city/* The information is in no sense dispassionate, and the 
epithets used to characterize individuals ** execrable sub- 

103 Ibid., fol. 194-194 vo., 199 ff. 

108 Ibid., fol. 209 ff. 

lM IWdL, fol.811. 

105 Ibid., fol. 253-257. In this list of those guilty of republicanism it is 
interesting to note names still extant in American society such as Duvivier, 
Chatard and Reynal, though whether the present-day bearers of those names 
are descended from the Jacobins cited would be difficult to determine! 
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ject," " very dangerous," " coarse/ 5 " without any principles 
of honor/' " capable of all evil for money," " mad patriot," 
would be damning indeed were they not clearly written by a 
royalist sympathizer and therefore to be taken with more than 
the proverbial grain of salt. The French archives indicate 
that the government knows of these intrigues; whether or not 
Fauchet does is a question. However, when LeBlanc, one of 
the Commissioners, goes to France to report to the home 
government on United States conditions, he is to "warn 
the government of the plots of the emigres, of their liaisons 
with the colonists, of their correspondence with their accom- 
plices in Europe, and finally of their patricide schemes." 106 

Fauchet's correspondence indicates considerable thought 
on the refugee problem. He tells the home government of 
the vast amount of time the government agents must spend 
on these people, more time than on their proper functions, 
and begs for definite legislation and instructions on how to 
handle them. He is continually asked for information on 
the laws regarding emigres, but he himself is ignorant of 
their terms. 107 He writes thoughtfully too, of a " new kind of 
emigration " due to the sale of American lands in France, 
and warns the home government against letting the Scioto- 
type of speculation begin again. He knows that French 
citizens are fooled by these land ventures, and also that 
they serve as a clever way of getting money out of the coun- 
try. Colonists in France, pretending to return to the islands, 
go to the United States instead, and though patriotic in 
Europe, are anti-revolutionary in the New World. 108 

The refugee newspapers bother Fauchet little. He refers 
only to The Niveau, or Level of Europe and America, later 
The Observer, officially edited by Egron, whom Fauchet 

103 A. E. A. Report 1903, H, p. 410. Le Blanc to the Commissioner of Foreign 
Relations, undated, apparently, Sept. 3, 1794. 

lOT J&w, pp. 387, 614-616. The Commissioners to the Committee of Public 
Safety, March 21, 1795; the Commissioners to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
June 7, 1794. 

108 Ibid., pp. 394, 465-466. Fauchet to the Commission of Foreign Relations, 
June 23, 1794, and Nov. 9, 1794. 
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knows is completely incompetent, actually edited by Tan- 
guy. The Niveau " is supported by all the large landholders 
who hope to make it a lure for European emigration." Credit 
for the idea he gives to La Rocque, " who says he left Paris 
a year ago with a passport, and who is reported to be a good 
political arithmetician." La Rocque, Fauchet notes, is work- 
ing on a pamphlet dealing with speculation in land. 100 

Fauchet has likewise some appreciation of American atti- 
tudes. He comes to realize the undesirable effect on public 
opinion of the continual revolutionary fetes and feasts. In 
sending home the Proces Verbal of the fete on April 17, 
1795, he notes that few Americans were there, and that peo- 
ple "cold by nature" would not enjoy a public reunion 
" around an altar/' Such things are all right in France, but 
in the New World they have ** a shabby air," so the Ameri- 
cans avoid the celebrations. The dignity of the French gov- 
ernment agents is impaired by appearing in these parades, 
while the hot heads feel they thereby merit a brevet de 



With the advent of Adet, who succeeds Fauchet, the 
storm of invective against the refugees practically disap- 
pears, and the problem is handled quite dispassionately. On 
the question of the revolutionary feasts, Adet agrees with 
Fauchet, and goes further, writing to the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety about their scandalous consequences. He suc- 
ceeds in keeping the celebration of August 10, 1795 orderly, 
by talking the matter over with Dubois and Chotard, the 
leaders of the republican refugees from Santo Domingo, and 
by entertaining the government functionaries himself. The 
hot heads, of course, were not satisfied, nor were the Eng- 
lish, who would have liked the French to be considered dis- 
orderly, but Adet feels that he has done his duty. 111 

109 Ibid., pp. 479-480. Fauchet to the Commissioner of Foreign Relations, 
Nov. 19, 1794. This La Rocque is probably the Larocque -who disclaims any 
real connection with the publication of the Niveau. See above, p. 135. Fauchet 
appears ignorant of Tanguy's position on the Niveau. 

110 /6wZ., p. 646-7; Fauchet to the Commissioner of Foreign Relations, Apr. 
19, 1795. 

*" Ibid., pp. 770-771: Adet to the Committee of Public Safety, Aug. 8, 1795. 
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In the fall of 1796, Adet acknowledges the regulations of 
the Directory on French travellers in America, and says that 
he had published an order about wearing a tricolor cockade 
in the newspapers. He notes in November 1796, the arrival 
of Louis-Philippe-Joseph d'Orleans in the United States with 
proper credentials, so that Adet has allowed him to register 
at the consulate; and then asks, in language so restrained 
that Genet would have considered it suspect, for further 
instructions in regard to Louis-Joseph-Philippe d'Orleans 
(sic) . 112 

Adet, himself a scholar, is quite capable of appreciating 
the work of the exiles. He subscribes for the government 
to over one hundred copies of Moreau de St. Mery's Descrip- 
tion de la Partie espagnole de Saint-Domingue, realizing the 
enormous value of Moreau's technical knowledge of colonial 
conditions, and thereby making the publication of the book 
possible. 113 He subscribes likewise to the publication of the 
more important Description de la Partie frangaise de Saint- 
Domingue, the original edition of which bears his name at 
the head of the list of subscribers: "Adet, Ministre de la 
Republique Frangaise pres les Etats-Unis" 11 * The fact that 
Moreau de St, Mery, the author, was an Ex-constituent in 
exile in Philadelphia bothers Adet not at all. 

Adet also appreciates the value of Tanguy's Observer or 
Niveau in the field of political economy. He realizes that 
the French get less out of it than the Americans, but the 
work is, in itself, so good that Adet encourages Tanguy, gives 
him special work and plans to send a report on it abroad. 115 
This follows in the shape of thirty copies of Tanguy's 
Memoires sur la situation commerciale de la France avec 



id., pp. 967, 968. Adet to the Minister of Foreign Relations, Nov. 2, 
Nov. 14, 1796. 

118 Ibid., p. 839. Adet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mar. 17, 1796. 
ai * Moreau de St. Mery Description de la Partie frangaise de Samt-D&nwngue, 

ii, ii. 

115 A. H. A. Report 190S, II, pp. 808-810. Adet to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dec. 28, 1795. 
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Les fitats-Unis de I'Amerique 31G which Adet sends to the 
French government, saying that while Tanguy was pre- 
senting these, he was anxious to be employed in the future 
in the French legation, or consulate-general, in order to be 
able to carry on his researches. Adet, afraid of Tanguy *s 
uncertain political record, decides against this, but gives 
Tanguy a small living allowance little more than that 
allowed the refugees in order to make possible his con- 
tinuing his work on the commercial situation. Adet's cor- 
respondence about this shows that he is anxious to use 
Tanguy's real ability, and to have the home government 
increase his allowance. 117 The home government appears, 
however, to be more suspicious of Tanguy's politics, for Adet 
assures the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a later letter, that 
Tanguy is employed privately, sees no official records and 
that he will cease employing Tanguy when the " Travail 
Secret " on which he is engaged is finished. 118 Adet lost no 
time in putting this decision into effect, for Tanguy wrote 
Letombe on October 28, 1796, apparently in answer to a 
request to hurry, saying that he could not finish his work 
which was a survey of the year 1796, until well into 1797 
when all the material would be available. In November 
Tanguy protests to Adet that he has received no answer 
from Letombe, and in January he writes Letombe again 
distressed by Letombe's attitude. This is an important let- 
ter, as Tanguy, besides summing up his work, lists his 
enclosures. These, to note a few, include tables of the prices 
of subsistances in Paris, London, and Philadelphia, a com- 
parison of workers' salaries in these cities, the cost of neces- 
sities in Philadelphia, tables of United States exports and 
re-exports for 1793 and 1795, another table of United States 

lie -g j^ Bibliograpkie Critique, p. 86, calls this "the only serious book 
that I have read on the institutions and commerce of the Americans at the end 
of the eighteenth century." 

^A.H.A. Report 1903, H, pp. 843-845. Adet to the Minister of Foreign 
Relations, Mar. 20, 1796. 

118 Ibid., pp. 964-965. Adet to the Minister of Foreign Relations, Oct. 28, 
1796. 
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imports in 1795 , and a memoir on the sale of United States 
lands in France; all in all very valuable material for any 
study of Franco-American commercial relations, and a vindi- 
cation of Tanguy *s ability. 110 This situation evidently 
dragged on; for there are numerous brief, undated notes 
from Letombe to Tanguy, arranging to meet him about his 
work, friendly little notes concluding " mille bonjours," and 
" mille tendres salutations" The existence of Letombe's per- 
sonal notes to Tanguy in the French archives gives rise to 
the suspicion that Tanguy's papers were stolen more than 
once, a suspicion clearly proved by the existence, also in 
the French archives, of a list of " Papier s Trouves chez 
Tangui (sic) " 12 turned over to the Abbe Gregoire on the 
8 Prarial, year three long before Tanguy and Letombe 
began corresponding. This cannot be the list of papers 
stolen by Genet as it contains correspondence between Tan- 
guy and Fauchet. It indicates rather, that Tanguy was 
continually watched. Whatever the relation between Tan- 
guy and Letombe, the French government ceases to employ 
Tanguy in June, 1798, a final note from Letombe, notify- 
ing him that his allowance is at an end. When Talleyrand 
becomes Minister of Foreign Relations, Tanguy, who had 
known him in Philadelphia, sends him a memoir protesting 
against the cessation of his allowance, and saying that if his 
work was not wanted in America he would return to France 
and offer his services to the government. 121 And the records 
indicate further that Tanguy did return to France in 1798. 
With the recall of Adet, in 1797, the affairs of the French 



Nat., Paris, Colonies, FS, Vol. 156, fol. 136 ff. Note especially fol. 
146-147. What is presumably Tanguy's memoir on American land sales in 
France is extant in the French archives. In this detailed and telling analysis, 
Tanguy exposes all the abuses: faulty titles, inaccurate surveys, untruthful 
descriptions, the exaggerated profits, the names of the rich Americans who make 
them, and states that some six to seven thousand Frenchmen have been duped 
by the " lies " and the " criminal " procedures of the land speculators. See, 
Aff. Etr., Paris, Cor. Pol, E. U., Suppt., vol. 27, fol. 203 ff. This memoir is 
signed by Tanguy but bears no date. 

120 Aff. Etr. 9 Paris, Mem. et Doc., Amerique, vol. 14, fol. 234-234 vo. 

121 Arch. Nat., Paris, Colonies, F 3 , vol. 156, fol. 181, 134-134 vo. 
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government are turned over to Letombe, the Consul-Gen- 
eral, whose correspondence shows comparatively little con- 
cern with the French exiles in the United States. 1 "' Doubt- 
less the reaction from terrorism in France enables many to 
return home, while the passage of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts serves to quiet those remaining in the United States; so 
what was once a serious problem gradually ceases to be of 
great importance. Certainly Letombe, with France and the 
United States fighting an actual though undeclared war, has 
far more serious things to think about. 

When the relations between the French agents and the 
refugees in the United States are surveyed and summarized, 
they appear to a considerable extent to parallel the course 
of the French Revolution itself, beginning moderately and 
with some human feeling while Ternant was in office, rapidly 
assuming unjust, absurd and utterly unreasonable propor- 
tions proportions which would be ludicrous were they not 
so tragic, during Genet's frenzied administration then re- 
turning very gradually to a more normal basis as Fauchet 
and the Commissioners, Adet and Letombe are successively 
in charge. These years furnish a striking commentary on 
revolutionary success in the careers of Talleyrand and Genet. 
The former, who was for two years one of the famous 
emigres in Philadelphia, becomes in 1797 Minister of Foreign 
Relations for the French Republic, while the latter, who had 
in 1793, as Minister Plenipotentiary of the French Republic 
to the United States, poured out his invective on the 
wretched exiles, is himself saved from extradition and the 
guillotine by Washington's intervention, and is by the close 
of the century a permanent exile in the United States. Sic 
transit gloria mundi! 



123 A. H. A. Report 1903, H, pp. 1010-1096. Letombe's Correspondence. 
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Objective travel accounts and subjective diaries, partisan 
newspapers and more partisan pamphlets, petty private 
correspondence and significant public records, bear abun- 
dant witness to the large group of French revolutionary 
exiles in the United States from 1793 on; bear witness, in 
fact, to the existence of an American chapter of the French 
Revolution. Living as Frenchmen in compact French-speak- 
ing groups, aware of themselves and of their problems, the 
exiles appeared to be the material of which to build a 
Franco-American group in American society, similar to the 
later Irish-American, German-American, or Italo-American 
groups, yet this did not happen. On the contrary the 
newspapers ceased to appear, travel accounts were con- 
cluded, diaries broke off, correspondence thinned out, and 
public records discussed other themes. Moreau de St. Mery 
sold out as his business no longer paid. Even Asylum was 
abandoned. No Franco-American group emerged. That this 
did not happen is due to a variety of reasons in both Europe 
and America. 

The first reason is psychological and lies in the original 
motivation of the emigration. As noted in the beginning of 
this study, the refugees had fled before or in the midst of 
a political hurricane, with no considered intention to emi- 
grate, and no plan for existence in exile. It was a political, 
not an economic, emigration. Members of the later groups 
had with due thought accepted emigration as more desirable 
than life under a well entrenched political or economic 
regime, anti-pathetic to them. Broadly speaking, they in- 
tended to stay, while the French had no intention of remain- 
ing, if it could possibly be avoided. Should the tornado de- 
vastating their fair France abate, they would return. As 
they watched from their New World asylum, to their great 
joy this did happen, and so a thin stream of Frenchmen 
began to flow back across the Atlantic to la patrie. 

186 
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This stream of returning refugees, made possible by the 
moderation of disorder in France, soon welled into a tide, 
thanks to changing conditions in the "United States. While 
the American mind was distinctly sympathetic to the refu- 
gees on their arrival, and the more popular and democratic 
elements in American society never lost this affection, the 
events of the years 1793-1798 did much to weaken the gen- 
eral sympathy for France. 1 The outbreak of war between 
France and England in 1793, the year the refugees reached 
the United States en masse, came as a surprise, and neces- 
sitated an important decision on the part of the young 
American republic. A declaration of neutrality ensued. The 
French, however, banked on the treaty of amity of 1778 
which had not been abrogated, hoping that their violations 
of its maritime clauses would be discounted by a friendly, 
if officially neutral, nation. In 1796, however, the ratifica- 
tion of the pro-English and highly unpopular Jay Treaty 
with England which Monroe, the American ambassador in 
Paris, had undiplomatically urged the French to discount, 
thoroughly incensed the French, who considered it a flagrant 
breach of faith in their hour of need. Diplomatic relations 
were broken off, and the French spoliations on the high seas, 
which had right along equalled the British, now surpassed 
them. American antipathy to France grew steadily, as the 
reports of these depredations and indignities reached the 
Atlantic seaboard towns. Then, in 1798, the commission 
sent to France to avert the actual outbreak of war led in- 
stead to the X.Y.Z. affair, "an unblushing diplomatic 
hold-up/' and American indignation knew no bounds. Con- 
sequently the American government, in the summer of 1798, 
proceeded to abrogate all treaties with France, to suspend 
commercial intercourse and to convert merchant vessels into 
an impromptu navy whose gallant performance helped ulti- 
mately to change French policy towards the United States. 
Nor did Congress stop there, carrying indignation to the 

1 S. F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (New York, 1936), 
95 f., Ill ff. 



point of fanaticism and ignoring the opposition of such a man 
as Hamilton, they passed the Alien and Sedition Acts. The 
Alien Acts allowed the president to expel any alien whom 
he considered dangerous to our security and to imprison 
those who remained or returned after being ordered to 
leave. In time of war he might arrest or deport enemy aliens. 
The Sedition Act went even further, for anyone guilty of 
conspiring in any way against the United States Govern- 
ment or of " false, scandalous, or malicious " writings attack- 
ing the government, Congress or the President, was liable to 
a heavy fine, and a prison term. 3 These notorious acts, 
which crystalized American antipathy to France, shook the 
security of the refugee group to its foundations. More and 
more of the ' children of St. Louis ' joined the migration back 
to their sweet France. 

Quite apart from the diplomatic crisis over which they 
had no control, the refugees did contribute somewhat to 
their own unpopularity. It was one thing for the United 
States to welcome French political exiles, who were willing 
to fit peacefully into the already motley American scene. 
To shelter and succour solid groups of Frenchmen who per- 
sisted, as did many of the refugees, in carrying their political 
passions into exile and crying them from the housetops, in 
upsetting public order by street fights, while their diplo- 
matic representatives persistently appealed over the heads 
of the American government to the less responsible ele- 
ments in American society, was another matter. The pas- 
sage of the Alien and Sedition Acts was thus aided by the 
refugees. While these acts encouraged the refugees to re- 
turn home, it should be remembered that both the United 
States government and the United States citizens already 

S H. S. Commager, Documents of American History (New York, 1938), pp. 
175 ff. There is no evidence that the Alien Acts were enforced against anyone, 
though they certainly encouraged the departure of aliens, and Victor Collot 
would probably have been deported, had he not left voluntarily. The number 
of arrests under the Sedition Act did not exceed 25, of which only 10 or 11 
were found guilty. See, F. M. Anderson, " The Enforcement of the Men and 
Sedition Laws "mA.H.A. Report 1912 (Washington, 1914), pp. 115 ff. 
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had established precedents in their generous reception of 
the refugees; precedents not forgotten when the storm 
aroused by these acts had blown over. 

There is much positive as well as negative evidence of the 
return to France. Talleyrand, one of the first to leave, 
secured power in the Directory, and helped other refugees, 
important enough to be carried on the list of emigres, to 
evade the legal restrictions on reentry. The United States 
State Department granted passports to individual exiles and 
family groups. A good many of the refugees had taken oaths 
of allegiance to the United States, hence this was quite in 
order. As early as July, 1796, Timothy Pickering issued a 
passport to Francis Maria Barrere. In June, 1798, Volney 
also obtained a passport, and on August 3, 1798, Pickering 
gave one gratis to M. de St. Mery, " his wife, son and 
daughter . . . together with maps, papers and other materials 
collected by him with a view to a history of the West India 
colonies." Moreau de St. Mery was to pass freely and to 
suffer no annoyance. 3 He tells in his diary of his passage home 
on the Adraste. Less lengthy than his interminable trip over, 
it was yet as horrible, due to nine yellow fever deaths on 
board in the first three weeks of the voyage. 4 

While individual passports are illuminating, the permits 
to pass whole boatloads of returning refugees, in spite of the 
embargo, are more indicative of the wholesale departures. 
On June 1, 1798, Pickering requested a free and unmolested 
passage for the ship " Benjamin Franklin " an appropriate 
name Francis Breuil, United States citizen, owner, en- 

3 United States Department of State; Passport Letters, Oct. 27, 1795; Domestic 
Letters, X, 422-423; XI, 35. It is interesting to note here that Moreau de 
St. Mery managed to keep his collection of Santo Domingan material intact in 
exile, taking it out of France with him, publishing material based on it in 
Philadelphia, and returning to France with it in 1798. It now forms the vast 
Collection Moreau de Saint-Mery in the Archives Coloniales in Paris. Were 
Moreau de St. Mery's collection analyzed, and the results published, much light 
would undoubtedly be thrown on French colonial affairs, 

* Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage, pp. 392-394. 
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gaged in taking Frenchmen home under a flag of truce. 
On July 14 an appropriate date Pickering issued a per- 
mit " to whom it may concern " authorizing the brigantine 
"Liberty/ 3 owned by Stephen Girard, going to Bordeaux 
with French passengers and their possessions, to pass freely. 5 
The frequency of these sailings in the summer of 1798 is best 
indicated by the "Abstract " from the Domestic Letters of 
the State Department on page 1 9 1 . 6 Clearly the refugee group 
was in dissolution. 

When the refugee group broke up, at the close of the cen- 
tury in favor of a return to France, many exiles decided to 
remain in America. In the years of exile, some had started 
in business and in the professions, had attained at least a 
modicum of success, had married within or without the refu- 
gee group, and were consciously or unconsciously establish- 
ing social connections and building up a life for themselves 
in the New World. It is quite probable that their decision 
to stay in America was made gradually. Departure was 
deferred for awhile, and then, with the deepening of New 
World ties, given up altogether. Until the decision to stay 
was made, the individual refugee remained a Frenchman 
living in exile; when the decision was made, he became an 
American and as an individual was easily absorbed into 
American society. 

S U. S. Dep't. of State, X, 422; Domestic Letters, X, 422; XI, 11. The Dreer 
Collection in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania Library contains a ** list of 
those returning to Santo Domingo," in 1798, which is interesting, as in many 
cases a Christian name only is given which leads one to speculate on whether it 
was a, boatload of colored people. 

6 U. S. Dep't. of State, Domestic Letters, XI, 61. The question of whether 
an illicit trade with French ports could be carried on under cover of these 
departures naturally arose. T. Pickering wrote on July 14, 1798, to G. Latimer, 
the Collector of Customs in Philadelphia, "If an American vessel is fairly 
designed to deport French persons according to the act, as many passengers 
will ordinarily be engaged as she can conveniently carry: and this circumstance 
may be considered as a good criterion of the real object of the voyage. On the 
other hand, if few passengers embark, with many " good and effects " they may 
justly be suspected of collusion. 

"I have taken the liberty to suggest these remarks as they occurred, in a 
measure which in this country is novel, and from the singularity of our political 
situation, perhaps unexampled." See, Domestic Letters, XI, 11-12. 
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It is possible, too, that for some a trip back to France led 
to a decision to remain in America. Victor du Pont, while 
traveling through Spain in 1801, sent the following verses 
to his wife. 

Mes Adieux a TEurope 

Je laisse au monde ancien ses palais magnifiques, 
Ses trones chancellans, ses jeunes Republiques, 
Son luxe, sa misere, ses arts si vantes. 
Ses ouvrages savans, ses operas comiques, 
Ses plaisirs si trompeurs et si chers achetes. 

Pour trouver paix, vertu, sagesse, humanite, 
Esprit d'independance, et douce egalite 
Innocence de mceurs et bonheur domestique, 
Peuple bon, Pays bon, loix bonnes, Liberte, 
Savoir vivre, Industrie, aisance, activite, 
O! mes chers amis, traversez I'Atlantique! 

Je puis a mon retour dire avec verite 

Plus je vois de Pays, plus j'aime I'Amerique. 7 

Certainly the mirage of America was still real in Europe! 

The continued emigration of individual Frenchmen forced 
into exile by the successive French regimes first the Em- 
pire, then the Restoration Monarchy probably encouraged 
the revolutionary exiles in their decision to remain, at the 
same time as it replenished the French group in America, 
and strengthened the sense of a French inheritance hi the 
earlier exiles. Prominent examples of these early nineteenth- 
century exiles are easy to find. From imperial France came 
Baron Hyde de Neuville, who visited the chief seaboard 
cities, and whose exile had a dramatic sequel when he re- 
appeared as French Minister for the monarchy of Louis 
XVIEI. In New York, Hyde de NeuvHle set up the ficole 
ficonomique for the children of the French refugees, a task 
in which he was assisted by General Moreau, who had fled 
from the Napoleonic regime after assisting in its rise to 
power. 8 

7 B. G. du Pont, Lives of Victor and Josephine duPont, p. 133. This is quoted 
as it was written. If Victor's prosody was somewhat faulty, his sentiments 
were clear. 

s Hyde de Neuville, M&moires et Souvenirs, I, Ch. xii, discusses his stay in 
the United States. It is interesting to note that de Neuville is impressed, as 
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Refugees also continued to come from Santo Domingo, as 
Pierre Chazotte, who arrived in the early nineteenth-century, 
fleeing further persecution of the white planters, and whose 
reminiscences have been published by one of his descendants. 9 
From Santo Domingo too came Jean Frederic de la Farge, an 
officer in Leclerc's army, fortunate enough to escape yellow 
fever and colored uprisings. LaFarge reached the "United 
States in 1807, after weeks of living on oranges in the island 
forest. His life in the New World was, in a sense, a saga of 
nineteenth-century American capitalism. He began with 
the importing and exporting firm of La Farge and Russell 
for whom he traveled abroad, speculated in New York lands 
with Le Ray de Chaumont, and ended with a fortune in 
Manhattan real estate. In New York La Farge married 
Louisa Binsse de Saint-Victor, and thus established the 
American family of his name. As Mile Binsse was the daugh- 
ter of a refugee from Santo Domingo who had served as 
the younger Rochambeau's secretary on the island, and of 
Victoire-Elizabeth Bancel de Confoulens of a family of 
royalist emigres, La Farge was marrying in refugee circles. 

The continued arrival of French political refugees in the 
early nineteenth-century must have helped to preserve the 
sense of a French origin among the revolutionary exiles who 
had become American citizens. In the first decades in the 
New World, this awareness of a French origin and a French 
intellectual tradition was also fostered by a voluminous 
correspondence which went back and forth across the Atlan- 
tic, between those who had decided to stay and their rela- 
tives in France, keeping alive a family spirit and binding 

were the earlier exiles, by American love of wealth and concentration on ma- 
terial success. He belittles the American past, but envisages a dynamic future 
for the United States as the balance among the great powers. This he expects 
within thirty or forty years, and hopes he will still be there to see it. Moreau, 
Hyde notes, finally fought for the coalition against Napoleon. In the United 
States, Mme de Neuville did some charming sketches of American cities of the 
day. Some of her sketches are now in the New York Public Library. 

9 P. E. Chazotte, C. Platt ed., The Black Rebellion in Haiti (Philadelphia, 
1927) . 
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together, with a sense of a common tradition, people whose 
economic, political and even religious ideas might differ. A 
good example of such a correspondence is afforded by John 
Keating's letters to his sister-in-law, Fortunee des Chapelles 
de Sassenay. The de Sassenays had been part of the Wil- 
mington group of refugees, but had returned to France. 
Keating kept them well informed on the daily lives of the 
Wilmington families, the Bauduys, Garesches, Hamons, 
Provencheres, and others; their business ventures, the health 
and education of their children, the trips they took. Re- 
luctantly Keating recognized that the de Sassenays would 
not come back, " I admit that I am at times doubtful of 
your return, and in spite of the pleasure and consolation I 
would derive from our reunion on the (American) con- 
tinent, I do not dare to influence your decision, there is a 
pro and con in everything." Keating's own lot was cast in 
the New World as he thought his children would be better 
off there. " France offers/' he says " for the same expense, 
comforts and luxuries which this country cannot procure; 
our great happiness consists of a tranquillity which cannot 
be found in Europe/' His letters also illustrate the break-up 
of the refugee group in Wilmington, and their removal to 
Philadelphia. " Wilmington is no longer and will not be 
what it was the witness of the joy of all of us and of a very 
rare reunion. Only the departure remains, the society is 
dissolved/* Keating hated to leave Wilmington and post- 
poned the decision. " Alas," he says, ** what can we do in 
this world. Our lot is sorrow and resignation our duty! " 
By 1808, however, he was established in Philadelphia, near 
the La Roches and Bauduys. 10 

This awareness of a French tradition kept warm and vital, 
in the early nineteenth-century by close family ties, such as 
Keating's letters show, was not lost in successive genera- 
tions. On the contrary, though relationships became more 
remote, and French names were anglicised or disappeared, 

10 Keating Papers; Letters of John Keating to Fortunee de Sassenay, 1800- 
1808, passim. 
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though political and economic views grew further apart, the 
tradition has persisted, and there are to this day the friend- 
liest visits between ' cousins ' from one side of the ocean to 
the other. Informal letters take American news to France, 
while formal French wedding announcements, in which all 
the bride's and groom's relatives take part, are today mailed 
from France to the United States. 

As the refugee group dissolves, some returning to France, 
others being absorbed into American society, the question 
of their position and influence in the New World arises, as 
does the question of the significance of the group in the 
broader field of Franco-American cultural relations. Of 
course, all discussions of the contributions of one civilization 
to another, of people of one culture to others of a different 
background, must be highly tentative and suggestive, due 
to the great complexity of the subject, and the following 
comments and conclusions on the position and influences of 
the revolutionary exiles are so offered. As regards the cultural 
relations between France and America, it is adequate for the 
purpose of this study to recognize that the revolutionary 
exiles count in the cultural history of both countries; those 
who return to the Old World, carrying with them their 
knowledge of the New, 11 those who remain, bringing with 
them French traits a logical mind, intelligence, religious 
and artistic sensibility to the American scene. While many 
detailed studies of special aspects of Franco-American rela- 
tions must precede any final synthesis of them, there is no 
question but that the refugees will figure when the synthesis 
is achieved. In the meanwhile they serve as a colorful re- 

11 One would expect the accounts .of the returning exiles to destroy all Euro- 
pean illusions of the New World. Certainly they made available more accurate 
knowledge than formally. And to this factual information, good memoirs on 
the sale of American lands hi France, written by Talleyrand, LeTombe and 
Tanguy, added practical warnings. An unusual brochure, Le Pour et le Contre, 
written by J. P. L. Bridel, a Swiss pastor, in 1808, shows that one European 
realized there were two side to emigration! But factual information to the con- 
trary, intellectual concepts tended to persist. See G. Chinard, Les Refugies 
Hugenots, pp. vii-viii. BrideFs pamphlet has been translated and published in 
the Buffalo Historical Society Publications (Buffalo, 1914) . 
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minder of the continued play of cultural forces between 
Europe and America. 

The question of the position and influence of the revolu- 
tionary exiles in the New World can be more concretely 
treated. In the first place it should be conceded that these 
influences are not isolated, but are, in some respects at least, 
part of the general stream of French contributions to Ameri- 
can life from the days of the Hugenots' arrival, to our own. 
Mr. Howard Mumford Jones in the conclusion to his able 
survey, America and French Culture evaluates these effects 
carefully, and notes the essentially contradictory sentiments 
in America about French civilization; on the one hand re- 
spect for the intellectual power shown in the works of such 
men as Calvin, Montesquieu and Comte, and, on the other a 
distrust of Catholicism and a feeling that French culture 
was essentially light and sensuous. To both sides of this 
debate the refugees add evidence, those invited to join the 
American Philosophical Society men such as La Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt and Moreau de St. Mery secured the 
respect of American intellectuals, while the irresponsible 
Creoles and the f Friends of Liberty and Equality ' appeared 
to be both trivial and troublesome. Mr. Jones feels that 
French influences have, on the whole, been most marked in 
the " departments of manners and fashions." To these " de- 
partments " the revolutionary exiles undoubtedly contrib- 
uted, teaching French, dancing and music, on their arrival 
in the seaboard cities, and eventually establishing schools, 
such as Mile de Saint-Memin's and Mme de Chegary's which 
continued to teach the arts, and we hope, more serious 
disciplines to the upper classes in the nineteenth-century. 
In thus capitalizing on the assets at hand, they solved the 
problem of existence, as all refugees must, until such time ' 
as they fit more fundamentally into American society. 

While granting the emphasis on fashion and manners, it 
is also possible to go considerably further in analyzing the 
position and influences of the revolutionary exiles in the 
New World. In doing so, we are reminded that the breakup 
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of the group meant the disappearance of what little homo- 
geneity it had, so that individualism, a thoroughly French 
characteristic, won out. We are faced then with the ques- 
tion of the contribution of individual French exiles to Ameri- 
can society a theme it is well nigh impossible to exhaust, 
but not in the least difficult to illustrate. Moreover, any 
analysis of the position and influence of the revolutionary 
exiles cannot be limited by the confines of the eighteenth 
century. While evident then, they are continually evident 
throughout the nineteenth-century and into the twentieth, 
in the descendants of the refugees absorbed into the Ameri- 
can scene. Illustration of their position and influence in 
the New World must therefore be drawn from the succeed- 
ing centuries as well as the eighteenth. When these are con- 
sidered, it appears increasingly clear that individual refugees 
and their descendants have fitted into all phases of American 
life the arts, business, the professions, the church, the 
army and navy, and government service quite as markedly 
and as permanently as into the narrower world of fashion 
and manners. While less clear, they may even, through the 
descendants of the Asylum colonists, have settled into life 
on the land. Of all these, brief illustrations will suffice, some 
already familiar, others less so. 

Beginning with the arts, there is the work of Saint-Memin, 
to whom we owe eight hundred distinctive and distinguished 
etchings a graphic record of the able and prominent Ameri- 
cans of the day. Coming before the days of photography, 
and covering a wider range than any portrait collection 
could, Saint-Memin's gift is unique. There were other artists 
in the refugee group. In Baltimore, Godefroi designed the 
gothic chapel of St. Mary's College, the Unitarian church 
and the stock exchange, this last in collaboration with 
Latrobe. Charles Le Boulanger de Boisfremont was appren- 
ticed to a wagon painter at first, but later had the distinc- 
tion of finishing fourteen portraits of American revolutionary 
figures begun by Peale. 12 Jean-Pierre Bauduy painted in 

12 L. Reau, L'Art fran$ai$ aux Etats-Vnis (Paris, 1896), pp. 20, 52, Reau 
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oils, and designed Wilmington's City Hall. Louis-Frangois- 
de-Paul Binsse de Saint-Victor painted miniatures of at 
least average worth. The latter 's grandson, John La Farge, 
became one of America's outstanding artists, in whose 
genius, which flowered and bore fruit in the New World, 
can be seen the rich religious heritage of Catholic Chris- 
tianity and the intellectual quality of the eighteenth-century 
European tradition. 13 

To Saint-Memin's American portrait gallery we can add 
La Rochef oucauld-Liancourt's scientific and well written 
account of his travels in the United States, outstanding in 
extent, in * factual information, in dispassionate evaluation, 
and certainly one of the most important surveys of Ameri- 
can life and institutions made by a European. It was 
printed in Paris at the close of the century, and probably 
helped to dispel the mirage of the philosophers, as did the' 
disillusion of the returning exiles, who had not found the 
United States flowing with milk and honey. La Roche- 
foucauld's account made it possible for us to see ourselves 
' as others see us ' for perhaps the first time in our national 
life. Its significance has grown in importance rather than 
diminished with the passage of time. While justly famous, 
this account does not stand alone Moreau de St. Mery's 

also says that Joseph Francois Mangin appointed City Surveyor in New York 
City in 1800 may have been of refugee origin. Jean-Jacques Ramee, Inspector 
of Buildings for the County of Artois under the monarchy, emigrated first to 
the continent but came later to the United States where he made the plan for 
Union College in Schenectady. See pp. 19-21. 

13 On March 31, 1935, at the Whitney Museum's celebration of the one 
hundreth anniversary of LaFarge's birth, Mr. Leon Dabo cited the remarks 
of a group of French intellectuals, including Leonce Benedite, the Curator of 
the Luxembourg Gallery, and Anatole Le Braz, the noted Breton writer, in front 
of La Farge's picture of the Ascension. The conversation is noted here as indica- 
tive of some of the points made in this chapter: 
Benedite: C'est le dernier des Maitres! 
Erdart: C s est un Veronese! 
B&nedite: Un Tiepolo! 
LeBras: Mais il est en exil. Qu'est-ce qu*un homme comme ca fait dans ce 

pays-ci? 
Dabo: C'est un Francais, et un American!. 
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more personal and chatty story rounds out the picture of 
late eighteenth-century America for us, as do, to a lesser 
degree, the Memoirs of Talleyrand and Mme de La Tour du 
Pin. And Volney's Tableau du Climat et du Sol des Etats- 
Unis adds still further details. 

The contribution of the refugees to Catholicism noted 
early in this study may well be reemphasized here. Refugee 
priests established the first Catholic seminary in the United 
States, did heroic missionary work and were among the first 
Roman Catholic bishops the New World knew. In fact six 
of the twenty-four French priests who reached the United 
States between 1791 and 1799 became bishops; Flaget in 
Bardstown, Kentucky, later in Louisville; Dubourg in New 
Orleans, Cheverus in Boston, Marechal in Baltimore, Dubois 
in New York and David a coadjutor bishop in Bardstown 
and in Louisville. 14 Coming from the more favored classes, 
these French priests were cosmopolitan, cultured and tactful 
enough to allay rather than aggravate Protestant antipathy. 
Coming from lands where Catholicism was established and 
honored, they brought with them a greater feeling for ritual 
and ceremonial than did later Catholics coming from regions 
where penal laws were in force. Specifically, the position and 
influence of Cheverus in the field of religion equals that of 
any refugee in any field. Nor was his influence limited to his 
own flock. As early as 1799, at the request of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, he drew up the oath for the electors. Ministers 
of many sects knew and respected him. In 1823 when he 
was recalled no one wanted him to leave Boston and 00 
Protestants protested against his departure, saying: " We 
hold him to be a blessing and a treasure in our social com- 
munity, which we cannot part with, and which, without 
injustice to any man, we may affirm, if withdrawn from us, 
can never be replaced." 16 Though Cheverus went back to 

14 C. N. Moreau, Les Pretres Frangais Emigres aux J&tats-Unis, pp. 85-87. 

15 1. M. O'Reilly, " An Interesting Correspondence," in American Cath. Hist. 
Records, XIV, 307 ff.; XV, 102 ff. Herbermann, " The Sulpiciaas in the United 
States," in 17. S. Cath. Hist. Soc. Records and Studies, IX, 9 ff.; X, 38 ff.; 
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France, the church continued to be served in less spectacular 
but no less loyal fashion by the descendants of the refugees. 
In the succeeding years, men and women of refugee descent, 
Bauduys, Keatings, Garesches and others, entered the Car- 
melite, the Sacred Heart, the Holy Child, the Good Shepherd, 
the Sulpician and Jesuit orders, while their lay brethren 
assisted in the establishment and support of new Catholic 
churches. Nor was the contribution to Catholicism limited 
to the white refugees. Early in the nineteenth-century a 
group of colored Santo Domingans founded the Oblate Sisters 
of Providence in Baltimore. One of the early superiors of this 
order was Louisa Noel, the daughter of Laurette, a slave in 
the Garesche household. Mme Noel also died in the order. 
In Christ, as St. Paul says, there should be 'neither bond 
nor free/ 16 

While the arts and Catholicism are considered the domain 
of the Latin genius, the record of the refugees in business and 
the professions stands up equally well. Descendants of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours still lead in the business he founded. 
The late Mr. Vauclain of the Baldwin Locomotive Works was 
a grandson of Jacques-Leonard Vauclain, a colonial refugee 
who settled in Philadelphia, where he married Amelie d'An- 
quetil, opened a store, was secretary and treasurer of one of 
the French Lodges, became interested in the question of 
perpetual motion, and thereby lost all the money he had. 
Joseph Thebaud, who reached the United States in 1793 
and served as an agent of the French East India Company, 
married Mile Le Breton from Martinique went into busi- 

C. N. Moreau, op. dt., pp. 275-276, 100, 283. Moreau notes (p. 283) that 
Cheverus left Boston with one trunk, that with which he had arrived twenty- 
seven years before. He had given away his property and possessions to the 
diocese, to his successors, to his friends and to the poor. 

16 The American descendants of the refugees are today hi some cases Catholics, 
in some not; a situation easily understood granting the position of Catholicism 
in America, when the refugees arrived, and the repeated marriages into non- 
French and non-Catholic families. While some descendants of Catholic families 
are today Protestant, in the case of the Garesche family which was originally 
Protestant, the opposite is true, for several members of later generations have 
become Catholics and entered religion. 
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ness in New York, and was also an able botanist. 17 J. P. 
Bauduy, the artist, was apparently versatile, for he worked for 
years with E. I. du Pont in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
brought the first merino sheep to the United States and 
later became interested in Cuban sugar. Refugee doctors 
figured in the late eighteenth-century, such as Jean Deveze 
who achieved an heroic record in the yellow fever epidemic 
of 1793, and introduced the French cure used in the colo- 
nies, which consisted of stimulants and quinine a far more 
satisfactory technique than that advocated by Philadel- 
phia's Dr. Rush where the patient was weakened by bleed- 
ing. Dr. Rene La Roche, another refugee, wrote on the 
same disease. Dr. La Roche's son studied medicine, as did 
more than one of the descendants of John Keating, and any 
number of the descendants of Pierre Chatard, a Santo 
Domingan refugee who settled in Baltimore, and there prac- 
tised medicine which he had studied in Paris. In fact, even 
Bishop Chatard had studied medicine, and served an in- 
terneship before entering the Church. Dr. Deveze's de- 
scendants in Philadelphia changed the name to Dewees. 
Adolph Edward Borie, the eldest of the twelve children of 
J. J. Borie and Sophie Beauveau, Philadelphia refugees, be- 
came an active and successful merchant, trading in silk and 
tea in the days of the clipper ships, and was for a brief period 
Secretary of the Navy in General Grant's administration. 

More modern illustrations are quite as numerous as those 
in the nineteenth century. Louis Bancel Warren, a de- 
scendant of le plaideur Bancel is practising law in New York 
City, as are other descendants of the original Bancel. Still 
another, Louis Bancel La Farge is an architect. Miss Elsie 
Murray, a descendant of Barthelemi La Porte of the Asylum 
Colony, is on the Cornell University faculty, Miss Angelique 
Prevost, a descendant of two Asylum families is teaching 
near New York and Dr. William Chatard is practising medi- 
cine in Baltimore. 

17 W. H. Bennett, Catholic Footsteps in old New York (New York, 1909), 
pp. 420-421. 
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Instances could be multiplied, but the illustrations cited 
suffice to show the wide range of interest and activity of 
men and women of refugee stock. Certainly enough has been 
said to indicate that any affiliation of French influences 
solely with the world of fashion is inadequate, at least as far 
as the revolutionary exiles are concerned. The truth is 
their interests and influences are as varied and as colorful as 
was the original emigration. That men and women of dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds have become part of and served 
our society, is an essential theme in the epic of America. In 
that theme the French revolutionary exiles share. 
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Fage, F. F., 64. 

Faipoux, W., 92. 

Faneuil Hall, 19-20. 

Fauchet, 175-181, 184-185; French 
Minister to United States, 79; re- 
ports on French revolutionary cele- 
brations in Philadelphia, 158-159; 
and the Commissioners, 176; corre- 
spondence of, 180. 

Fay, B., 7n., 17 n., 35 n. 
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Fenelon, read in United States, 17. 

Fetes civiques, 21, 138. 

Fetes, revolutionary, 159, 181. 

Feuillant Ministry, 8, 13. 

Flaget, refugee priest in United States, 
40. 

Floyd, 40. 

Fontaine Leva! colony, 67. 

Foulke, Dr., 132. 

Fouquier-Tinville, xv n. 

Fournier, goldsmith in Philadelphia, 
91, 108. 

France, xiv, 8-11, 14, 16-17, 19-20, 27- 
28, 30-31, 35, 36, 38, 40-42, 46, 49, 
51, 53, 55-56, 59-60, 66, 70, 73, 79- 
80, 136, 140-141, 143-144, 146, 149, 
152, 155, 157, 161-162, 166, 172-173, 
176-177, 180-181, 184-186, 187-189, 
192-195, 197, 200; knowledge of 
America in, 6; at war with England, 
6, 187; culture of, 17; American 
knowledge of, 17; Franklin's position 
in, 19; civilization of, 19; revolution- 
ary upheaval in, 21; Saint-Memin 
returns to, 39; persecution of Catho- 
lics in 41; army officers of, 41 ,159, 
authorities in United States, 54-56, 
82; clergy of in New "World, 60; 
colonies of, 66-67, 160; Asylum 
colonists return to, 71; Talon escapes 
from, 71; refugee feeling for, 73; fleet 
of, 89, 131, 146, 169; people of, 106, 
116, 157, 177, 181; fashion of in 
United States, 110; cultural influence 
in America, 111, 195-196; correspond- 
ence with, 147; constitution of, 147; 
commerce of, 149; citizens of, 161- 
162, 180; sailors of, 169, 175; Ameri- 
can land sold in, 180; commercial in- 
tercourse with, 184, 189; terrorism 
in, 185; American news sent to, 195; 
return to, 190. 

Franchise, in Santo Domingo, 12-13. 

Francis, Mrs., ball of, 112. 

Franco-American relations, viii, 186- 
187, 195. 

Franklin, B., 2, 119, 189; position in 
France, 5, 19; Desjardin's picture of, 
78. 



French Language, taught in America, 
17, 18, 122, 196. 

French Republic, 10, 17, 138, 146, 149, 
154, 158, 174, 176; government of, 
19, 55, 144, 180, 182-184; legation 
of, 53, 86, 110, 171 r 183; calender 
for the year IV of, 93; Executive 
Council of, 175-176; Tanguy and, 
182-183. 

French Re volution, xii, 8-10, 16, 19, 
61, 98, 119, 126, 133, 152-153, 160, 
171-172, 179, 185; American interest 
in, 19; American sympathy for, 21; 
refugee part in, 142; exiles from, 160, 
186; American chapter of, 186. 

Frenchmen, 1, 7, 10, 23, 65, 67, 73, 77, 
79-80, 82, 90, 92, 133, 154-155, 163, 
173-174, 176, 186, 188, 190, 192; in 
America, 18; in American Philosophi- 
cal Society, 119. 

Friends of Liberty and Equality, see 
Societe des Amis de la Liberte et de 



Froissard, Dr., La cause des negres 
esclaves portee au tribunal de la jus- 
tice,, de la raison et de I'humanite, 
quoted in Courtier Frangais, 137- 
138. 

Fromentin, refugee priest at Asylum, 
41, 71. 

Fulcher, Mrs. S. L., marries Beaumetz, 
113. 

Gabriel, A., 30. 

Galbaud, General, 14-15, 40, 42, 52- 
53, 80, 164, 167-169, 174; leads re- 
volt against Commissioners 15; 
blamed for Cap disaster, 53; Tanguy 
writes to, 53; conspiracy of, 168. 

Galineau Gascq, 173, 179. 

Gardere, 101. 

Gardette, Dr., 107. 

Garesche du Eocher family, 194, 200. 

Garesche, J. P., 12, 49-50, 108. 

Garesche, M. V., 108. 

Garniers, refugee priest in United 
States, 40. 

Garran de Coulon, J. P., 15 n., 168 n. 

Garriere, 163. 
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Gaschet de 1'Isle, in Philadelphia bap- 
tismal registers, 104. 

Gatereau, refugee editor, 63, 130-132, 
152, 154, 178; in Philadelphia, 103; 
edits Courrier Politique de la France 
et ses Colonies, 103, 129. 

Gautier, M., 110. 

Gazette Francaise et Americaine, pub- 
lished in New York, 129, 166. 

Genet, E. C., xv, 20-21 n., 51, 54-55, 
79-82, 111, 141-145, 148, 150, 153- 
154, 156, 158, 162-177, 182, 184-186; 
attacked by Tanguy, 172-173; Gal- 
baud, scape-goat of, 164, 169; papers 
of, 165; emigres and, 166; Presi- 
dent of Societe Francaise des Amis 
de la Liberte et de Vfigalite, 166; cor- 
respondence of, 164, 169; Polverel, 
Sonthanax and, 167; anti-revolution- 
ary Santo-Domingans and, 169; 
Tanguy and, 169; attacked by refu- 
gees, 173; succeeded by Fauchet, 
176. 

Genlis, Mme de, 28. 

Gens de Couleur, 11, 23, 146. 

Georgia, refugees in, 89. 

Gerbier, shares in Asylum Company, 
96. 

Germany, emigration to, xiii, 9-10. 

Gernon, R., 97-98, 101. 

Gilloux, baker, lodges Tanguy, 103-104. 

Girard, S., 18, 50, 101-102, 190; corre- 
spondence of, 50; Potty and Sally, 
ships of, 50. 

Gironde, the, 8, 13, 18, 72, 143. 

Godefroi, 197. 

Gouvernet, F. S., see Marquis de la 
Tour du Pin. 

Gramond, duchesse de, 151. 

Grants, for refugee aid, 88-90. 

Grasse, Admiral de, 80, 171. 

Great Britain, see England. 

Greene, New York, French colony at, 
67, 72, 99; Boulogne active in, 72; 
D'Autremont at, 72; colonists go to 
Asylum, 72; Lefevre family at, 72; 
Morris and Treat sell land for, 72; 
Articles of Agreement for land pur- 
chases at, 99, 100; Articles of Sale 
of land at, 100. 



Gregoire, Abbe, 184. 
Griffits, S. P., aids refugees in Phila- 
delphia, 86. 
Guerlain, in Philadelphia, 105. 

Haigh, Jr., 79. 

Haigh, Sr., 79. 

Halifax, 30. 

Hamilton, A , 20-21, 27, 35, 75, 81, 90, 
113, 165, 178, 188. 

Hammond, English minister in United 
States, 81, 178. 

Hamon family, 194. 

Hampton, Va., aids refugees, 85. 

Harvard University, 18. 

Henno, G., 79. 

Herault, J., refugee engineer in Phila- 
delphia, 91. 

Hispaniola, 120. 

Histoire philosopkique et politique des 
etablissements et du commerce des 
Europeens dans les deux Indes, 3. 

Holidays, American celebrated a la 
frangaise, 19. 

Holland, capture of, 157, 158. 

Holland Land Company, Cazenove, 
agent of, 37, 47. 

Holy Child Order, 200. 

Holy Cross Church, 129. 

Holy Trinity Church in Philadelphia, 
115, 116, 155. 

Homasel, C., 163. 

Hornet, C., 71. 

Hospice, for Santo Domingans, 85. 

Houard, L., 108. 

Houdet, 115-116. 

Huguenots, 17, 66, 112, 175, 196. 

Hyde de NeuviUe, 94, 152-153, 192-193. 

Independence Hall, 78. 

India, 26. 

Indians, 2, 40; " noble savage," 2; 
raids of, 17. 

Inquiry into the causes of the Insur- 
rection of the Negroes in the Island 
of Santo Domingo, 139. 

Introduction a un ouvrage relatif aux 
Hommes de couleurs et negres libres 
des Antilles, 139. 
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Jackson, H. General, 68. 

Jacobins, 14, 72, 131, 148, 156, 159. 

January 21, 157. 

Jay Treaty, 15. 

Jefferson, T., 19-20, 45, 79, 81-82, 167, 
170-171, 174; sympathetic to French 
Revolution, 19; Genet and, 21; friend 
of P. S. Du Pont, 45; receives Des- 
jardins, 77; la Tour du Pin writes 
to, 119. 

Jones, H. M., 198. 

Journal des Revolutions de la Partie 
Frangaise de Saint-Domingue, 129, 
139, 150, 152, 155. 

Journal Politique et litteraire, 129. 

Keating, E., 44. 

Keating family, 200. 

Keating, J., 43-44, 96, 201; land deals 

of, 9; Arrives in America, 43-44; 

land interests in Pennsylvania, 44; 

diary and correspondence of, 44; 

agent of Asylum Company, 70-71; 

papers of, 97; corresponds with Du 

Ponceau, 101; correspondence with 

de Sassenay family, 194. 
Keating, J. J., 44. 
Kentucky, Badin in, 40, 46, 88. 
Knox, H. General, 68, 90. 

La Belmaye, Comte de, 80. 

La Bourdonnais, C., 175. 

La Colombe, 43, 105-106, 178. 

La Farge, J., 198. 

La Farge, J. F. de, 193. 

La Farge, L. B., 201. 

Lafayette, 19, 43,45, 105. 

La Fite de Pelleport, J., wife of V. M. 

du Pont, 46. 
Lafitte, 92. 
La Fontaine, 93. 
La Foret, 164. 
La Grange, de, 55, 125. 
Laguerenne, P., 44. 
Lalandalle, 79. 
La Liberte, 63. 
Lamballe, Princesse de, xv. 
L'Amenite, French lodge, 55, 108. 
Lamoine, 68. 



Land companies, 46-49; Prospectuses 
of, 5, 69-70. 

Landin, femme, 164. 

Lands, American, sale of, 122, 180; 
speculation in, 97-99. 

Lapaquerie, of Santo Domingo, 109. 

La Parfaite Union, French lodge, 107- 
108. 

Laporte, B., 70 n., 71. 

Larchevesque Thibaud, 171. 

La Reconnaissance, French lodge, 108. 

La Boche, Baron de, 64, 67-68, 104-105; 
122, 124-125. 

La Roche family, 194. 

La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, F. A. F. 
due de, 30, 32, 60, 65, 67, 73-76, 
80, 93, 105-106, 111-112, 117-118, 
120, 142, 158, 177, 196, 198; in 
Academy of Sciences, 30; goes to 
England, 30; in Estates General, 30; 
Journal of, 30-31, 41; on prisons of 
Philadelphia, 31; in Nisbet papers, 
32; account of Atlantic crossing, 67; 
at Asylum colony, 71; Cartouche 
and, 73; Hamilton and, 75; in Phila- 
delphia, 77-78, 129, 159; Moreau de 
St. Mery and, 105-106; at Cram- 
mond Ball, 112; meets Breck, Cad- 
walader, Morris, Tilghman families, 
112; B. Chew and, 113; attends 
Quaker meeting, 114; Quaker Sam- 
son and, 114; on religious toleration 
in Pennsylvania, 117; in American 
PhUosophical Society, 119-120; ar- 
rival of, 117; travels of, 198. 

La Rocque, see Larocque. 

Larocque, 134-135, 181. 

La Roque de, 171. 

La Roue, 71. 

La Rouerie, 17, 80. 

La Rue, Mme de, 110. 

LasCasas, B., 171. 

Latimer, G., 190. 

La Tour du Pin, Marquis de, 24-25. 

La Tour du Pin, Marquise de, 24-28, 
36, 48, 60, 63, 65, 67, 94, 98; Journal 
of, 24, 28, 199; visits New York, 
27; opinion of Talleyrand, 28; La 
Rouchefoucauld and, 106. 
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Latrobe, 197. 

Laurette, slave of Garesche family, 200. 
Lavoisier, 46. 
Law, 26-27. 

Law of April 4, 52, 171. 
Law of Hostages, 8. 
Le Blanc, 190. 

La Boulanger de Boisfremont, 197. 
Le Bouteiller, 92. 
Le Braz, A., 198 n. 
Le Breton, 91-92, 200. 
Le Brun, 163. 
Le Clerc, 32, 179. 
Le Couteulx de Caumont, 101. 
Lefevre, A. B., 71-72, 99. 
Legaux, P., 80, 119, 121 n. 
Legislative Assembly, the, 7, 129, 143. 
Le Havre, 34. 
Lemaigre, P., 106. 

Le Moniteur, Santo Domingan news- 
paper, 52. 

L'Enfant, Major, 18. 
Le Patriote Frangais, 129. 
Le Radoteur, 129. 

Le Ray de Chaumont, J. D., 69, 193. 
Les Cayes, 137. 
Le Tombe, consul general, 46, 124, 184, 

185, 195 n.; relations with Tan guy, 

184. 

Letters of an American Farmer, 4-6. 
Levadoux, refugee priest in United 

States, 40. 

Leval, Mme B., 67-68. 
Level of Europe and North America, 

see Niveau de UEurope et de 

VAmenque. 

Lezay-Marnesia, A., 49, 159, 163. 
Liberty, brigantine, 190. 
Lidsbat, shares in Asylum Company, 

96. 
Lois et Constitutions des Colonies fran- 

gaises de FAmerique SOILS le Vent, 34. 
London, 4, 80, 136, 183. 
Louis XVI, xv-xvi, 30-31, 59, 71, 150, 

154, 157, 159, 178. 
Louis-Philippe, 29, 31, 120, 180; in the 

United States, 29; in Philadelphia, 

104; William Bingham's daughter 



and, 113; American Philosophical 

Society and, 119. 
Lousier, J., 102. 
Loyaute, 23. 

Lutherans, in Philadelphia, 117. 
Lycoming County, Penna., 97. 

Macomb patent, 69. 

Manran, shares in Asylum Company, 
96. 

Mahy, 92. 

Mahy de Commere, 178. 

Maine, 40, 68-69. 

Malbone, 88. 

Malouet, 178. 

Mangin, refugee priest in United 
States, 116. 

Mangourit, French consul in Charles- 
ton, 46, 171, 173. 

Manifests of ships, 64. 

Marechal, refugee priest in United 
States, 40, 41, 199. 

Marechaux and Moret, open store in 
Philadelphia, 91. 

Marie Antoinette, 24, 136. 

Marie, R., 142. 

Marmot, F., 164. 

Marseillaise, 22, 111. 

Marseilles, 29. 

Martinique, xv, 33-34, 200. 

Maryland, 41, 89. 

Masons, xiii, 159. 

Massachusetts, aids refugees, 85; refu- 
gees in distress hi, 88-89; legislature 
of, 199. 

Matignon, F. A., refugee priest in 
United States, 40. 

Maulde, Mile, marries Blacons, 116. 

Memoires sur la situation commerciale 
de la France avec Les tats Unis de 
FAmerique, 182-183. 

Mercantilism, 6. 

Merino, 38. 

Methodists, in Philadelphia, 117. 

Michaux, A., 121 n. 

Milhet, Mme, 116. 

Millet, T., 50, 54, 164, 167, 168 n. 

Minister, French, 92, 119, 124, 134, 
149, 152, 154, 156, 160, 170, 192. 
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Minister of Foreign Relations of the 
French Republic, 161, 167-168, 176, 
183-185. 

Mirabeau, pere, 45. 

Missionaries, early in America, 2. 

Moissonier, French consul in Balti- 
more, 171, 175. 

Monges, Dr., 107. 

Moniteur de la Lousiane, 129. 

Monleiau, de, shares in Asylum Com- 
pany, 96. 

Monroe, J., American Ambassador in 
Paris, 187. 

Montalet, Captain, 71. 

Montcalm, 4. 

Montesquieu, 196; concepts of govern- 
ment of, 2; read hi United States, 
17-18. 

Montdeser, refugee priest in United 
States, 40. 

Montgomery County, N. Y., French 
colony in, 72, 99. 

Montpensier, due de, 28-29. 

Montulli, shares in Asylum Company, 
96. 

Moravians, ha Philadelphia, 117. 

More, Comte de, 99-100, 103; memoirs 
of, 43-44; Asylum agent, 99. 

Moreau, General, 94. 

Moreau de St. Mery, 33-35, 45, 47, 49, 
51, 60-63, 65, 75-76, 78, 93, 103-106, 
108-109, 115-117, 122-128, 139, 158, 
182, 189, 196; describes United 
States, 35; Talleyrand and, 36, 104- 
105; group around in Philadelphia, 
38; at opening of Congress, 35; De- 
scription de la partie espagnole de 
Saint-Domingue, 65, 126, 182; De- 
scription de la partie frangaise de 
Samt-Domingue, 65, 126, 182; on 
American generosity, 76; Hamilton 
and, 76; social life in Philadelphia, 
78, 104-105; La Rochefoucauld and, 
93, 105-106, 120, 124; on religion 
and politics, 115; bookstore of, 115, 
122-123; Catholics and, 115, 117- 
118; American Philosophical Society 
and, 119-120; Catalogue of Books, 
Stationery, Engravings, Mathemati- 

16 



col Instruments, Maps, Charts, and 
other goods of Moreau de St.-Mery 
and Co's store, 123; Descombatz 
and, 125; publishes Courrier de la 
France et des Colonies, 127; Danse, 
127; publishes political pamphlets, 
128; Voyage de I'Ambassade de la 
Compagnie des Ind&s Orientales 
Hollandaises, vers I'Empereur de la 
Chine, en 1794-1795, 128; collection 
of, 189; journal of, 198. 

Morris, G., 19. 

Morris, R., 37, 92, 100, 113, 165, 170; 
and Asylum Company, 70, 95. 

Morris, Mrs. R., 112-113. 

Morris, W., 72, 99. 

Morrisbach, shares in Asylum Com- 
pany, 96. 

Mountain, the, in the Legislative As- 
sembly, 8. 

Mulattoes, 12-14, 16, 55-56, 108, 137; 
uprisings of in Santo Domingo, 13; 
enfranchisement of in Santo Do- 
mingo, 14; Genet and, 144. 

Murray, Elsie, 70 n., 201. 

Murray, Mrs, L. W., on Asylum 
Colony, 70 n. 

Musee de Paris, 34-35. 

Nagot, refugee priest in United States, 
40. 

Nancrede, French journalist, 18, 170. 

Napoleon, 16-17, 34, 38-39, 94. 

National Assembly, the, 19, 30, 33-34, 
146, 157. 

National Convention, the, 7, 135-136, 
149, 168 n. 

Neale, Archbishop of Baltimore, 41. 

Neall, Rev. L., 64. 

Negroes, 12-16, 56, 59, 144, 159; re- 
volts of hi Santo Domingo, 13. 

Neutrality Policy, of United States 
Government, 20, 187. 

Newcastle, Del., refugees in, 88. 

New England, 62, 145. 

New France, fall of, 17. 

New Jersey, 67, 120. 

New Orleans, 30, 41-42, 129, 190. 

Newport, R. I., 42. 
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New Providence, West Indies, 30. 

Newspapers, French, in United States, 
xv, 18, 65-66, 90, 128, 148-149, 154- 
155, 159, 182, 186. 

New World, xii, xvi, 1-6, 10, 19, 23, 26, 
28, 31, 36, 39, 41-43, 45, 47, 59-61, 
66, 69, 72-75, 80-84, 98, 102, 104, 
106, 115, 128, 138, 141-143, 162, 164, 
181, 189, 190, 193-199; refugees in, 
xvi, 121, 141, 195-196; accounts of, 1; 
Crevecceur's opinion of, 4; simple 
life in, 4; European picture of, 7; 
emigration to, 10; Chateaubriand in, 
37; Bancel's description of, 48; eco- 
nomic status of exiles in, 102; Catho- 
lic churches of, 115; society of wel- 
comes refugees, 142; revolutionary 
spirit in, 148, 155; asylum in, 186. 

New York City, 23, 27, 35, 45, 47, 54, 
58, 66-68, 78, 85-86, 93, 99, 105, 143, 
146-147, 158, 164, 174-176, 192-193, 
199, 201; Moreau de St. Mery in, 34; 
Saint-Memin in, 39; orphan asylum 
in, 58; French colony in, 66, 69; refu- 
gees in distress in, 66-67, 88, 90; aids 
refugees, 85; Mme Chegary's school 
in, 93; Bancel's school in, 94; Santo 
Domingan refugees in, 143. 

New York State, 67; canal in, 95. 

Nicholson, J., 55, 70, 95, 97, 132, 134. 

Nisbet papers, 32. 

Niveau d& I'Europe- et de I* Amirique, 
130, 134-135, 140, 180-182. 

Noailles, L. M. Vicomte de, 30-32, 94- 
95, 98, 147, 153-154, 164-165, 178; 
account of in Nisbet papers, 32; in 
England, 32; supports constitution of 
1791, 31; at Asylum, 71, 95-96; re- 
ceived by Washington, 82; in Phila- 
delphia, 105; Moreau de St. Mery 
and, 109; St. Augustine's Church 
and, 116; in August days, 142. 

Noel, L., 200, 

Norfolk, Va., 54, 82, 85-86, 88; refu- 
gee disorder in, 80, 82; Moreau de 
St. Mery at, 119. 

North America, 185. 

North Carolina, refugees in distress in, 



North Plain, Santo Domingan insur- 
rection on, 13, 16. 

Nouvelles fitrennes spiritudles a 
V usage de Rome, 128, 136. 

Observations sur la cause, la nature et 
le traztement de la maladie epi~ 
demique qui a regne demierement a 
Philaddphie, 139-140. 

Observer, see Niveau de I'Europe et de 
I'Amerique. 

Odier and Bousquet, merchants in 
Philadelphia, 92. 

Oellers Hotel, 20, 58, 110-111, 142. 

Officials, French in Santo Domingo, 11, 
15, 23. 

Oge, mulatto leader in Santo Domingo, 
16. 

Ohio, 40, 49. 

Old World, xii, 16, 29, 117, 195. 

Olive, N., 45; interested in Company 
of New York, 69. 

Opinion, political, 16, 19-20, 121; pro- 
French, 20, 170; anti-revolutionary, 
172. 

Orleans, Duchess of, 29. 

Orleans, Princes of, 28, 109, 113, 159. 

Orlic, M. D. J. d', 50. 

Orlic, M. J. F. d', 104. 

O'ShieU, B. B., 8, 50, 139. 

Osmont, L., 80-81. 

Pacte Colonial, 11. 

Pageot, L. F. M., 64. 

Palissot de Beauvois, 119. 

Palyart, shares in Asylum Company, 

96. 
Pamphlet Literature, French, 73, 138, 

139, 186. 
Parent, refugee printer, 138-139, 150, 

179. 
Paris, xv, 9, 12-13, 15, 25, 29, 33, 35, 

46, 91-93, 99-100, 109, 124-125, 136, 

142, 145, 150, 164, 183, 198, 201. 
Parker, J., 88, 129. 
Passports, for refugees returning to 

France, 189. 
Patriot Party, in Santo Domingo, 12. 
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Patriots, 11, 142, 144, 146-147, 159, 
166, 176. 

Patterson, M., 89. 

Pay an, 163. 

Payan de Boisneuf, 109. 

Peace of 1763, 17. 

Peale, R., 197. 

Pennsylvania, 41, 44, 67, 85, 97; Asy- 
lum colony in, 41; Bancel's visit to, 
48; regulations concerning aliens in, 
67; refugees in distress in, 89; reli- 
gious toleration in, 117. 

Pensions, French, 93. 

Perkins, T. H., 90. 

Perrault, 40. 

Petits blancs in Santo Domingo, 11. 

Petit-maitres, 90. 

Pharoux, 48. 

Philadelphia, 18-20, 25, 31, 35, 42-44, 
46-47, 51, 54, 56, 63-64, 67, 77, 80- 
82, 85-87, 90-91, 93-95, 99, 102-108, 
112-113, 115-116, 120, 122-124, 129- 
131, 140, 142-143, 150, 154-155, 158- 
159, 161, 163, 165, 170, 173-179, 
182-185, 194, 200-201; refugee center, 
xv, xvi, 77, 82, 86, 103, 115-116, 141- 

142, 185; Catholic churches of, 16, 
64, 116; French Revolution cele- 
brated in, 20, 156; prisons of, 31, 93; 
Orleanist princes at, 29; La Roche- 
foucauld in, 31, 93, 106; Moreau de 
St. Mery in, 34, 105, 122; V. M. du 
Pont goes to, 46; market of, 78; 
Santo Domingan refugees in, 81, 142- 

143, 146; aids refugees, 85-86; Du 
Ponceau in, 100; Girard in, 101; 
" Ark of Noah," 103-104; pension in, 
110; refugees in society of, 112, 121; 
Saint-Memin works in, 112; religious 
toleration in, 117; Niveau de l f Eu- 
rope et de I'Amerique printed at, 
134; meeting of exiled colonists in, 
136; mayor of, 155; Fillet in, 178. 

Philippe-Egalite, 28. 

Philosophers, 1, 6, 10; mirage of, 1, 6, 

21. 

Physiocrats, 2. 
Pichegra, 131. 
Pickering, T., 189-190. 



Pillet, aide-de-camp of Lafayette, 43, 
178. 

Pinckney, C. C., American Minister in 
Paris, 128. 

Pinckney, T., 94-95. 

Pittsburgh, 40. 

Plots, see conspiracies. 

Polverel, Civil Commissioner in Santo 
Domingo, 13-14, 51, 143, 145-146, 
151, 161, 170; and Genet, 167. 

Pontgibaud, see More, Comte de. 

Poor Richard., 5. 

Port-au-Prince, 14, 49-50. 

Portsmouth, Va., aids refugees, 85. 

Poucignon, 102. 

Precis des fivenemens qui se sont 
passes a la Guadeloupe, 139. 

Press, see Newspapers and Pamphlet 
literature. 

Prevost family, 72. 

Prevost, A., 72, 201. 

Priests, refugee, xii, 9, 39-40, 51, 199. 

Priestly, 38. 

Principes physiques de la morale, 38. 

Proces verbaux de I'assemblee tenue 
par les colons rejugies a PhUadel- 
phie, 139. 

Proces verbaux portant protestation 
contre la deputation, Sonthanax et 
nomination provisoire de Deputes a 
la Convention Nationale par les 
Colons de Saint-Domingue, r&jugies 
a Philadelphie, 138-139. 

Proclamation of Verona, 131 

Prospectuses; of land companies, 5, 69, 
70; of Gatereau, 130, 133; of Tanguy, 
152. 

Protestations des colons patriotes de 
Saint-Domingue, refugies a Philadel- 
phie, contre un ecrit intitule Service 
Funebre de Louis XVI, 138. 

Provenchere family, 194. 

Quakers, 2, 60, 75; La Rochefoucauld 

and, 114; in Philadelphia, 117. 
Quesnay, 45. 

Randolph, E., Secretary of State, 8, 81, 
87, 89. 
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Raymond, jeune, 79. 

Raynai, Abbe, on America, 3; Histoire 
pkilosophique et politique des etab- 
lissements et du commerce des Euro- 
peens dans les deux Indes, 3; read 
in United States, 18-19, 136; Creve- 
cceur's Letters of an American 
Farmer dedicated to, 4. 

Read, GL, 88. 

Refugees, xiv-xvi, 10, 21, 24, 31, 36, 
40-41, 43-44, 47, 49, 58, 60-63, 65-67, 
73-74; 76, 78-81; 83, 85-89, 101-103, 

106, 111-112, 114-115, 117, 119, 121- 
122, 126, 128-129, 132, 137-138, 140- 
141, 143, 149-150, 156, 159-161, 
166-167, 169-174; 177, 181, 183, 185- 
190, 192-197, 201-202; records of, 
xv-xvi, 197, 199-200; descendents of, 
xv, 197, 200; groups of xvi, 66, 73, 
88, 94, 148, 190, 194-195, 197; Santo 
Domingan, 15-16, 47, 64, 144, 150, 
173-174; in Philadelphia, 31-32, 104, 

107, 112, 113, 115; French, 43-44, 49, 
69, 72, 138, 142, 170, 173, in Ken- 
tucky, 46, Catholic, 66, 116-117; in 
Asylum, 71, 95; characteristics of, 72- 
73; life of, 74, 103, 121, 127, 138; 
opinion of United States, 74; relief 
of, 77, 86, 89-90, 176; aided by Dr. 
Homaine, 85; lists of, 85; in New 
York, 86, 88; in Baltimore, 87; in 
Charleston, 88; in Delaware, 88; in 
Massachusetts, 88; in Rhode Island, 
88; in Virginia, 88; aided by Du 
Ponceau, 100-101; problem of 102, 
161-162, 164, 176, 180-181; lodges 
established by, 107-108; priests 
among, 115-116, 199; newspapers of, 
128, 140, 151, 180; pamphlets of, 
139; in New England, 146; Creole, 
161; plots of, 167, 169, 172, 174, 178- 
181; anti-revolutionary, 174; offered 
free passage to France, 177; 
absorbed into American scene, 188, 
195; influence on American fashions 
and manners, 186; contributions to 
American life, 197n., doctors among, 
201. 

Regnier, J. B., agent of Mme de Leval, 
68. 



Remousins, 171. 

Renaud, commissioned to sell Asylum 
land, 97. 

Response du General Rochambeau a 
lArrete des Agens particuliers Du 
Directoire Executif & Saint-Domin- 
gue, 139. 

Restoration monarchy, the, 32, 192. 

Reynal, 179 n. 

Rhode Island, 88-89. 

Richardet, 176. 

Richmond, 82. 

Rights of man and the citizen, declara- 
tion of the, 12. 

Rittenhouse, 21. 

Robespierre, 8, 13, 34, 112, 131, 149. 

Rochambeau, 17, 32, 72, 193. 

Rochefontaine, 163. 

Rochefort, 162. 

Rodrigue, J. A., 104. 

Rodrigue, Mile, 94, 104. 

Romaine, Dr., aids refugees in New 
York, 85, 132. 

Roman Catholics refugees, see Catho- 
licism and Refugees. 

Romangne, Dr., see Romaine. 

Romayne, Dr. N., 85 n., 132 n. 

Roulet, J. S., 96. 

Rouseau, M., 96. 

Rousseau, J. J., 2, 17, 100. 

Rousselot, Abbe, pastor of Church of 
the Holy Cross, 129. 

Rouvray, Marquis de, 105, 178-179. 

Royal Comtois Infantry, 25. 

Royal Vaisseau, 25. 

Royalists, xiii, 154, 158-159, 175. 

Rush, Dr., 114, 201. 

Sacred Heart Order, 200. 

St. Joseph's church, 64, 104, 115. 

Saint Malo, 37, 45. 

Saint Marc, 12, 50, 145. 

St. Mary's Church, 104, 115, 155. 

St. Mary's College, 197. 

St. Mary's Seminary, established by 

refugee Sulpicians, 39-40. 
Saint-Memin, 39, 107, 112; collections 

of portraits, 39, 197; member of 

SociSte des Grivois, 107. 
St. Peter's Church, 58, 116 
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Samson, plain Friend, 114s. 

Sans-culottes, 46, 146, 158, 175. 

Santo Domingo, xv-xvi, 10-17; 

41-42, 44, 46, 49-51; 54, 56-57, 59, 
64-67, 72, 79, 80-81, 84, 87, 90, 92- 
93, 104, 108, 120, 124-127, 129, 132, 
143-149, 151-153, 156-157, 161-162, 
164, 167, 169, 171, 177, 179, 193, 
200; assembly of 12; refugees from, 
13, 16, 56, 65, 112, 129, 142, 146, 
154, 161, 174; history of, 15, 16 n., 
upheaval in, 21, 23; Noailles in 32; 
Saint-Me'mis and, 39; Tousard, goes 
to, 42; Keating goes to, 43; army of 
56; refugees from, 71; planters of, 84; 
relief for colonists from granted by 
Congress, 87, 90; republican colo- 
nists of, 130; organizations of refu- 
gees from in Philadelphia, 142; 
commission in, 145; Representations 
Pouvoirs et Protestations des colons 
de Saint^Domingue Refugies dans le 
continent American Contre les at- 
tentats connmis Sur cette partie de 
I'Empire Frangais a la Legislature 
jrangaise, et a tons les frangais, 145; 
plots of refugees from, 169 counter- 
revolutionary agents in, 170; colo- 
nists of, 175. 

Sargent, D., Jr., 90. 

Sassenay, de, family, 194. 

Saulnier, J., 108. 

Sauvage, A., 79. 

Savannah, Ga., 20, 41, 88. 

Schenectady, N. Y., 26. 

Schools, run by refugees, 93. 

Schuyler family, 22, 26-27, 58, 98. 

Scioto, 37, 40, 49, 67, 72, 164, 180. 

Seraphin, pere, shares in Asylum Com- 
pany, 96. 

Sibert, Mme de, at Asylum, 70-71, 96, 
101. 

Sicard, dancing master in Philadelphia, 
90. 

Slaves, Negro, xiii, 11-12, 15, 18, 23, 
92. 

Society, American, 17, 23, 188, 190, 
195-196. 

Societe des Amis de la Liberte et de 



1'Egalite, 106, 147, 164, 166, 175; 

constitution of 147. 
Societe Frangaise de Bienfaisance de 

Philaddphie, 65, 100, 163-164; appel 

of, 106, constitution and by-laws of, 

106. 
Societe Frangaise de la Liberte et de 

I'Egalite, 110, 130. 
Society of Friends, 128. 
Societe des Grivois, 107. 
Societe Gallo-Americaine, 18. 
Societies, revolutionary, 141. 
Societies, democratic, see Democratic 

Societies. 

Sosurs Grises, 118. 
Sontag, W. L., 105, 122, 124. 
Sonthanax, Civil Commissioner, in 

Santo Domingo, 13-14, 43, 144-145, 

150-151, 161, 167, 169; Genet and, 

167. 

Sophie, 35, 62. 
South Carolina, refugees in distress in, 

89. 

Spain, 25, 27, 29, 192. 
Sulpician Order, 39-40, 66, 115, 200. 
Switzerland, 39. 

Tableau du Clitnat et du Sol des tats- 
Unis, 199. 

Talleyrand de Perigord, C. M., 10, 26- 
27, 34, 36-37, 47, 63, 74, 76, 82, 
109; La Tour du Phi and, 26, 28; re- 
turns to France, 36, 189; Beaumetz 
and, 36, 113, Moreau de St. Mery 
and, 36, 106, 109; arrival of, 82; 
visits Asylum, 71, La Rochefoucauld 
and, 73, 105, Hamilton and, 74-75; 
Memoirs of, 74, 199; in Philadelphia, 
103, 159; Mr. Sontag and, 104, 105; 
opinion of United States, 105; in 
American Philosophical Society, 119. 

Tallien, 26. 

Talon, 0. A., 33, 44, 71, 82, 96-98, 
142, 153, 165, 170; at Asylum, 71; 
received by Washington, 82; agents 
of, 95; land speculation of 97-98; 
170; Moreau de St. M<5ry and, 109. 

Tanguy de la Boissiere, C. C., 50, 52- 
56, 63, 76, 128-135, 145, 149, 152- 
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156, 159, 168, 172, 174, 181, 184, 
195; edits Journal des Revolutions., 
54, 129; on Commission Inter- 
mediate, 32; style of, 52-53, 130; im- 
prisoned by Civil Commissioners, 53; 
Galbaud and, 53; Adet and, 54-55; 
182, 183; edits Niveau de I' Europe et 
de I'Amerique, 54, 140; Genet and, 
54, 107; in Philadelphia, 54, 103; 
papers of, 54-55, 150, 167, 169, 184; 
death of, 56; returns to France, 56, 
108; member of Societe des Grivois, 
107, I'Amenite and, 108, La Parfaite 
Union and, 108, Prospectus of, 123; 
pamphlet by, 128, American Star 
and, 132; warrant for arrest of, 174; 
politics of, 183; relations with 
Letombe, 184. 

Taylor, R., 82, 86-87. 

Ternant, French Minister to the 
United States, 73, 106, 161-163, 166, 
185; president of Societe Frangaise 
de Bienfaisance de Philadelphia, 106. 

Terrier, pere, 105. 

Terror, the, xv, 8, 35, 45, 72. 

Tessiers, refugee priest in United 
States, 40. 

Testament de Mort d'Oge et Addresse 
de Pinchinat aux Hommes de cou- 
leur en date du 18 Decembre der- 
nier, avec la Refutation de cette 
addresse; par un Habitant de Saint- 
Domingue, suivi d'un Redt des jour- 
nees des 9 et 10 Novembre dernier, 
b Saint-Marc, 138. 

Thebaud, J., 200. 

Thibault, F. A., 80. 

Third Estate, 30, 38. 

Thousard, see Tousard. 

Thouret, 151. 

Toleration, religious in Philadelphia, 
116-117. 

Tours, 41, 170. 

Tousard, A. L. de, 41, 42, 47, 163; 
West Point and, 21; French consular 
service, 42; in United States army, 
42. 

Toussaint I'Ouverture, 16 n. 

Toussaint, P., 24, 57-59. 



Travellers, early hi American conti- 
nent, 2, 17, 18, 182, 194. 

Treat, M., 72, 100; employs Boulogne, 
99. 

Treaty of Amity, between France and 
United States, 177-178, 187. 

Trenton, Maine, 68. 

Troy, New York, 26, 28, 94. 

Tulloch, F., 40. 

Tully Mme., of Martinique, 109. 

Turgot, 45. 

United States, xvi, 5, 10, 12, 30, 32. 
39-40, 42, 49, 54, 67, 128, 166-172, 
175, 185, 188-189; refugees problem 
in, xiii, xiv, 7, 10, 60, 102, 116, 
Santo Domingan refugees in, 15-16, 
161, 177; cabinet of, 20; government 
of, 21, 42-43, 67, 160, 170, 187-188; 
La Rochefoucauld travels in, SO, 67; 
Noailles in, 32; Talleyrand in, 36; 
Beaumetz in, 37; Volney and, 38; 
Saint-Memin in, 39; Cheverus in, 
40; Lezay-Marnesia in, 47; French 
newspapers in, 128 fL, Tanguy and, 
132; plots in, 167; authorities of, 
170; Genet in, 185; citizens of, 188; 
State Department of, 189. 

Universalists, in Philadelphia, 117. 

Uprisings, mulatto, 16, Negro, 16. 

Utopia, New World as, S, 7. 

Vallee, J. F., 92. 

Van Braam, H., 128. 

Van Rensselaer family, 26. 

Vanstable, 177. 

Vanuxen, house of, 163. 

Varennes, flight to, 15, 31, 33. 

Vauclain, J. L., 108, 200. 

Vauclain, S. M., 200. 

Vauquelin, 121. 

Verdun, 151. 

Verplank, G., 86, 88, 90. 

Versailles, 30, 85. 

Vincent, French engineer, 95. 

Virginia, refugees in distress in, 89. 

Volney, 37-38; quarrel with Priestly, 
37-38; Meditations sur les Revolu- 
tions des Empires, 38; Prmcipes 
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physiques de la Morale, 38; bio- 
graphical data on, 39; Moreau de 
St. Mery and, 109; in American 
Philosophical Society, 119; in Phtta- 
delphia, 159; Tableau du Climat et 
du sol des Etats-Unis, 199. 

Voltaire, 2, 17-19. 

Voyage de VAmbassade de la Com- 
pagnie des Indes Orientales Hoi- 
landaises, vers I'Empereur de la 
Chine, en 1794-1795, 128. 

Voyage aux Etats-TJnis, 74. 

Walnut Street, 86. 

Wante, 51, 163. 

Warren, L. B., 201. 

Wars, colonial, 17, of Independence, 

99. 
Washington, D. C., L'Enfant plan of, 

18. 
Washington, G., 4, 18-19, 43, 53, 76, 

79-80, 82, 86, 89-90, 153, 165, 176, 



178, 188; Crevecceur and, 5; Talley- 
rand and 38, 82; Chateaubriand and 
37; admired by refugees, 71; Desjar- 
dins and 77; Noailles and 82, 95; 
Tanguy and, 132; Genet and, 153, 
185. 

Watervleit, N. Y., 94. 

West Indies, 9, 97, 101, 118, 132. 

Williamsburg, Va., aids refugees, 85. 

Williamson, A., General, 178. 

Wilmington, 41-42, 44-47, 66, 81, 92, 
96, 194, 198. 

Woodward, printer of Niveau de 
I' Europe et de I'Amerique, 135. 

Wurmser, Baron Otto de, 80. 

Wyalusing, Penna., near Asylum, 70. 

XYZ Affair, 187. 

Yellow Fever, 127, 165, 193. 
York, Va., refugees in, 88. 
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